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INTRODUCTION. 


was Date c 

<lc3a,Is with Mio (lopoaitaori of liichanl, is not. iomuL In 
the edition ol‘ lOOS it ;ip|)cars witli the words on the 
iatle pa, go, “ Witli new additions of the Parliament 
S<3enc, and the deposing of King Jticlnird.” That these 
n(3w additions helongod to tlic play as originally coiu 
sti'indud s(3(3nis more than |>rol)al>Io from the strong like- 
m^ss tJwy hea,r' in' every i'csp(a,3t to the rest of the play ; 
and t.lieii’ ondssion in the earlif^r editions, and possibly in 
the. ea,rlier reprosenta.tions, may 1)0 accoiinted for by the 
.snbje(‘,t of deposition l)eing one pocnliarly offensive to 
Itlizabetb, whose lieges ha<l in IhDG been exhorted by the 
I o|H‘ to t,ak(3 up arms aga-inst lier. Wliether our play 
was the one which the accomplices of Essex procured to 
be a.cted in Eebniaiy, IGOl, in fiirthorancc of the insur- 
roetion they bad planned, cannot bo certainly decided, 

1 the })a,lanc(5 of |)robal)ilitios seems against such a 
)osition, 

i'rom the actual facts of history Shakespeare has made HMor 
■ ily one iin{)orta,nt deviation, that of representing the 
cnam as fidly gi*own up, though she was in reality only 
•<4103 twelve years ol<l. This deviation was of course 

a ^ 



intentional and for diamatic puipo&es In othei matteis 
he closely follows Holinshed, except that foi the same 
purposes he represents Pimce Henry as something older, 
and Bolingbroke as something youngei, than they lespect- 
ively were The period with which our pla} deals is 
only the last two years of Richard’s leign, but a 
glance at his eailiei days will enable us more cleaily 
to understand the ciicumstances which led to his down- 
fall Though Ricliaicl ascended the thione in 1377 
— being then only eleven yeais old — it was not till 1389 
that he began to govern in reality The intervening 
years had been troublous times in man} ways The 
French had harassed the southern coasts of England, and 
afterwards landed a force in Scotland to co opeiate vith 
the Scotch, Lollaidism was making itself widely and 
acutely felt , the miserable condition of the lower classes 
of society culminated in a peasant levolt , and foi a time, 
through the instrumentality of his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, Richard was depiived of all powei by the 
appointment of a commission of legency Asserting 
himself at last, he dismissed his Council, and foi the 
next eight years ruled wisely and successfully Peace 
was made with France , Ireland was quieted , the Lollard 
troubles died out , and the authoiity of Paihament was 
respected But Richard had never forgotten the treat- 
ment he had suffered at the hands of his uncle and the 
associate Lords With the help of Paihament, he was at 
length enabled to wreak his vengeance upon them , and, 
free from then opposition, he next determined to free 
himself of Parliamentary contiol With this object he 
procured the appointment by Paihament of a Committee 
empowered “ to continue their sittings after its dissolu- 



^u'Dject^ which naa oeen mo^eil m the pre&encp of the 
Kin^, ^\ith all the dependences oi thcbC not (Icttinixiied 
The aim of Pachaid to -uper^efle ia niein- ot thi^ 
permanent commission the body Irom'^^hichit oiiginated 
he at once emplo} ed it to deteimme causes and cam out 
his will, and forced fiom e\er} tenant ot the an 

oath to lecognize the validit} of its acts ai d to oppose 
any attempts to alter or re\oke them With sudi an 
engine at his command the King w a= ah^olute, and v ith 
the appearance of absolutism the tempei ot his reign 
suddenly changed A s} stem of forced loans, the sale of 
charters of pardon to Gloucester’s adherents the out- 
lawry of seven counties at once on the plea that they 
had supported his enemms and mu&t purchase paidon, 
a reckless inteiference with the couise ot justice, roused 
into new lite the social and political discontent w hich 
w as thieatemng the veiy existence of the Ciow r ” ^ Such 
was the condition of things when Pachard at ailed him- 
self of a quairel between the Dukes of Herefoid and 
Norfolk to banisn both of them from the lealm The 
former, though of late seemingly taken into fat our, being 
one of the Lords who had held the King in such 
haish control, and from his populaiit} wuth the nation, 
a powerful rival , the lattei being dangerous in conse- 
quence of his privity to the muidei of Gloucester, which 
Richard was more than suspected of hating authorized 
It IS at this point that our play opens The quarrel oui 
between the two Dukes had its origin in a cont ei sation 
m which Norfolk confided to Hereford his suspicions of 
the King’s intentions towards them both This conver- 
sation being imparted by Hereford to the King, the 
Dukes were cited before the Commissioners already 



mentioned for an investigation of the matter In 
Shakespeare’s play they are represented as appearing in 
the first instance befoie the King, with whom are John 
of Gaunt, the father of Hereford, and othei nobles , and 
the charges brought by Hereford have nothing to do 
with the reported conversation, but impute to Norfolk 
embezzlement of moneys entrusted to him for the pay- 
ment of trooj^ instigation of all the treasons of the past 
eighteen years, and, above all, the murder of Gloucester 
Norfolk meets these charges with absolute denial, and 
declares his eagerness to accept the combat which 
Bolingbroke had offered in substantiation of his words 
Eichard attempts leconcilement, and affects to forbid 
this appeal to arms , but in the end allows it, and fixes 
the time and place foi its decision Possibly his hope is 
that both may perish in the encounter , but m spite of 
his high-sounding woids, his weakness of character can 
suggest nothmg more eflScacious than procrastination 
The second scene shows us John of Gaunt in conversa- 
tion with Gloucester’s widowed Duchess Her object is 
to stir him up to vengeance upon Norfolk for his 
brother’s death Gaunt, hovevei, aware that that 
Duke, if guilty, was only the agent of Richaid’s pur- 
poses, either knows himself powerless to bring the real 
offender to justice, oi honestly feels that it is not for a 
subject to compass his sovereign’s death “ God’s is the 
quarrel,” he says, 

“for God’s substitute, 

His deputy anointed in his sight, 

Hath caused his death , the which, if wrongfully, 

Let Heaven revenge, for I may never lift 
An angry ami against his minister ” 



seat at Flashy, Gaunt setting out for Coventry, where 
the combat between Norfolk and Herefoid is to take 
place Here the lists are prepared, the appellant and 
defendant present themselves ready armed, each pledges 
himself to the justice of his cause, and the trumpets 
sound for the combat to begin At this moment Richard 
throws down his warder to stay proceedings Retiring 
awhile with his council, ^he returns to announce the 
decision at which they had arnved — a decision that both 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray shall be banished from Eng- 
land , the former for ten years, the latter for life This 
solution of his difiSculty Richard had doubtless evolved 
in the interval he had given himself for the exercise of 
his kingcraft when fixing the date for the combat, 
though he, of course, repiesents it as the result of the 
Council’s deliberations Afraid to take any resolute 
measures, hampered on the one side by Bolingbroke’s 
influence with the people, and on the othei by Mowbray’s 
knowledge of his guilty secret, he as usual resorts to 
procrastination, and fancies that he has cleverly extn- 
cated himself from the danger of pronouncing capital 
sentence upon either party Bolingbroke affects to 
accept the verdict with loyal submission, though he 
doubtless does so knowing that the moment has not yet 
come for the realization of the ambitious hopes he 
cherishes Norfolk, on the other hand, vigorously pro- 
tests against the seventy of his doom, though beyond 
the words 

” A dearer merit, not so deep a maun 
As to be cast forth m the common air, 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands,” 



felt— he does not attempt to shield himself from con< 
demnation by imphcating the King in the guilt of 
Gloucester’s murder Richard, however, not satisfied as 
to the efficacy of mere banishment, calls upon the two 
Dukes to take an oath that they never shall 

“Embrace each other’s love m banishment, 
lyfor never look upon each othei ’s face , 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lowermg tempest of your home bred hate. 

Nor never by advised purpose meet, 

To plot, contrive or complot any ill 

’Gamst us, our state, our subjects, or our land ” 

This precious assurance being obtamed, this covenant 
drawn up as though between parties to some action at law, 
Richard conscious of the danger he may be provoking by 
too great rigour towards the powerful house of Lancas- 
ter, reduces Bohngbroke’s term of banishment by four 
years Equally incapable of real vigour and real justice, 
he can only temporize, with a vague hope that circum- 
stances may occur to give him a secunty which he cannot 
conquer for himself The Scene closes with a pathetic, 
but vain, attempt on Gaunt’s part to reconcile his son to 
the misery of exile A load is now lifted from Richard’s 
mind, though he shows in the next Scene how anxious 
he is as to the regard in which Bolmgbroke is held by 
the common people, and as to the designs he may mature 
in his exile He has, however, gone, and for the im- 
mediate present Richard feels himself secure The 
matter now pressmg most urgently upon his attention is 
subjugation of the Insh rebels, and, as his coffers 
are pretty well exhausted, he does not hesitate to re- 
nlemsh them bv farming out the revenues of England, 



tates the seizure ot U-aunt s estates so soon as he shall die, 
and prays that God may put it 

“m his physician’s mind 
To help him to his grave immediately ” 

This pious prayer is quickly followed by a summons to 
the death-bed of Gaunt, who, now careless of earthly con- 
sequences, soundly rates his Bang upon his vanous acts 
of misgovemment For a while Richard listens with out- 
ward patience to the scathing words, but at length his 
passionate anger flames out, and he tells Gaunt, 

“Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue, that runs so soundly m thy head, 

Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders ” 

But Gaunt is beyond fear Boldly accusing Richard of 
Gloucester’s death, and challenging him to wreak like 
vengence upon himself, he is borne out m a dying state ^ 
Northumberland entenng immediately afterwards to re- 
port that all IS oyer Richard greets the announcement 
with the words, 

“The npest fruit first falls, and so doth he 
His time IS spent , our pilgrimage must be” , 

and as if he has done all that is necessary for the occasion 
by giving expression to a sentimental commonplace, 
recklessly follows up the determination he had pro- 
claimed by seizmg to himself 

“ The plate, com, revenues, and moveables 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d.’’ 

It is in vain that York, himself a man of no stem moral 
fibre, eloquently denounces such an act His appeal is 
not merely to considerations of honour and justice, but 



considerations of policy and self-love, and when the 
headstrong monarch treats his remonstrance with con- 
tempt, he quits the scene rather than be a party to such 
iniquity His opposition and temporary defection are 
matters of no great concern, and Richard appears to know 
that it will be easy enough to bring him round again 
But it IS a very different tlyng to have exasperated be- 
yond all hope of reconciliation the powerful lords who, 
with Northumberland at their head, are already intriguing 
for Bolmgbroke’s return, and now, binding themselves to 
active measures, set out to meet him at Ravenspurg The 
Scene is followed by one in which the Queen, bewaihng 
her husband's absence in Ireland, is greeted with the news 
that Bolmgbroke having landed, has been joined by North- 
umberland and the associate lords Yoik, to whom the 
government of the country has been delegated, prepares 
to assert the King’s supremacy But he is weighed down 
by his knowledge of the hatred in which Richard is held 
alike by peer and commoner, and also by the feeling that 
on whichever side he ranges himself it is against a 
kinsman We now come to Bolingbroke's march to meet 
York Accompamed by Northumberland, and with their 
combined forces rapidly swelhng, he is joined on the 
road by Northumberland's son, Harry Percy, and pre- 
sently by Ross and Willoughby also These lords have 
scarcely been welcomed when Berkly, deputed by York 
to challenge Bohngbroke’s progress, appears on the scene, 
and IS quickly followed by York himseK Puttmg on a 
show of determmation, York sternly rebukes his nephew's 
audacity, and brands him as rebel and traitor to his 
sovereign lord Bohngbroke's answer is to claim the 
nffhts, legally his, while Northumberland takes upon him- 



that Bolingbroke has come York, seeing that words are 
vam, and knowing that deeds are beyond him with such 
forces as are at his conamand, agrees to stand neuter be- 
tween the opposing parties, and is compelled by the 
insurgents to accompany them to Bristol Castle One of 
Eichard's supports has therefore now given way Another 
IS shortly to fail him Salisbury, sent over from Ireland, 
has collected a strong force of Welshmen m his King’s 
defence, and but for Eichard’s hngenng in Ireland, things 
might even yet turn in his favour But with his fatal 
irresolution he delays for nearly a fortnight longer, and 
the Welshmen weary of waiting, and finding that nearly 
the whole of England has espoused Bohngbroke’s cause, 
at last disband themselves and go over to Bolingbroke 
Even the troops brought back from Ireland quickly 
begin to melt away, and Eichard m a few days stands 
bare of all support It is at this point that the second 
Act closes With the beginning of the third Act, Bohng- 
broke asserts the power which he now knows to be 
securely his by ordermg the death of two of Eichard’s 
chief favourites. Bushy and Green, on whom he casts the 
blame of having led the Bang to his rum , and we then 
pass to Eichard’s amval at Barkloughly Castle In 
an outburst of exaggerated sentiment, he adjures 
his native earth, that land for which he had thought 
no burdens too heavy, to refuse all sustenance to his 
foes 

** Feed not thy sovereign’s foes, my gesntle earth. 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense , 

But let thy spiders, that suck np thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads, he in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 

Which with usurping steps do trample thee 
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And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurkmg adder, 

Wliose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies ” 

To this the practical Bishop of Caihsle makes answer 
m effect that sentiment however graceful m its form is 
out of place now, that if they would recover lost ground 
they must be up and doing, — a truth which Aumerle 
further enforces m words that Richard cannot misunder 
stand Richard, however, sees only another opportunity 
for declamation His theme is the divinity that doth 
hedge a king the sun of majesty will arise and disperse 
the gloomy mists of misfortune^ Bolmgbroke may be 
upheld by any number of mere men, but angels will 
fight m behalf of “the deputy elected by the Lord’^ 
His heroics are interrupted by the entrance of Sahsbury 
to announce that one day’s delay has cost the king the 
support of the Welsh musters The brave words just 
uttered die out from his lips , the matenal agency he 
a moment ago affected to despise is recognized at its full 
value, and despair takes the place of vapounng con- 
fidence Aumerle endeavours to put heart into him, 
and for a short instant he recovers his boastful attitude 
But though affectmg to place his trust m the name of 
kmg, it IS upon the forces he supposes to be with York 
that he really relies Scroop now enters preluding 
further bad news, and Richard proclaims his fortitude 
against all evils that may be awaiting him The tale, 
however, of Bohngbroke’s tnumphal progress provokes 
an outburst of wrath at the treachery to his cause which 
he assumes his favourites, those “ snakes, in my heart- 



ence, Eichard morahzes the situation “ into a thousand 
similes,” his text being the vanity of kingly pomp He 
IS a second time reproached by the Bishop’s practical 
wisdom, and a second time regams a momentary 
courage But Scroop has more calamity to announce, 
the defection, to wit, of York All hope is now past, 
and Eichard’s consciousness of this fact is recogmzed m 
a petulant rebuke to Aumerle for having tned to 
comfort him 

“ Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was into despair ’ 

What say you now ’ what comfort have we now*’ 

By heaven, I’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more ” 

From this alternation of braggart words and unmanly 
prostration, we pass to Bohngbroke’s effective action 
With Northumberland, York, and others, he is before 
Flint Castle, Eichard’s last retreat By Northumber- 
land he sends word that if his banishment is repealed 
and his estates restored, he is ready to make complete 
subnussion to the king; if not, he will use the power 
that circumstances have given mto his hands The 
messenger is received with a speech of no little dignity, 
though with threats of consequences which Eachard 
knows he is impotent to put in force Delivering his 
message, Northumberland personally pledges himself 
that Bolinghroke aims at nothing further than his legal 
rights These are at once conceded, and Bolingbroke^s 
envoy bears back the intelligence Eichard, on his 
departure, so far from maintanung the show of con- 
fidence with which he had greeted Northumberland, 
bemoans the necessity of having to use fair words 



sentence of dread punishment”, and on hearing of 
Northumberland’s return prepares himseK for a spon- 
taneous surrender of his crown, decking out his inten- 
tion in a parade of fanciful humility and resignation 
Bolmgbroke has sent to desire a conference, and at 
their meeting, Richard, unsolicited, yields himself into 
his rival’s hands to be disposed of as it may seem fit 
to hm Without disclosing his final intentions, Boling- 
broke accepts Richard’s offer to accompany him to 
London, and the Scene then closes The next Scene is 
in the Duke of York’s garden at Langley, where the 
Queen and her attendants overhear a conversation 
between the gardener and his servants The fiist 
servant, bidden to busy himself with his duties, demurs 
to the necessity of mamtaimng “ law, form, and due 
proportion ” in their petty world, while the great world 
around them, the realm of England, is allowed to run 
into such notous disorder The gardener rebukes him, 
showing how, for want of timely control of the plants 
under his care, the gardener of England has brought 
rum upon himself 


“ We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the skm of our fiuit trees, 

Lest, being over proud m sap and blood, 

With too much nches it confound itself 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 

They might have lived to bear, and he to taste 
Their fmits of duty Superfluous branches 
We lop away, that hearmg boughs may live 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 

Which waste of idle honrs hath quite thrown down ” 

TTia OnpAn commer forward, bitterly attacks the gar- 



downfall , but finding that his inf onnation is only too 
accurate, at once prepares to 30m the King in London 
The opening Scene of the Fourth Act, in which Aumerle 
IS charged by Bagot with Gloucester’s death, — ^an accusa- 
tion substantiated by Fitzwater and another Lord, — 
serves two pui poses By making it appear that Eichard 
had instigated the murder, an additional reason is 
given for depnving him of his crown, while the im- 
portance thus attached to Aumerle’s subsequent plot 
against Bolmghroke furmshes a fresh pretext for taking 
the life of a master served by such dangerous instru- 
ments The question of Aumerle’s guilt is left to be 
decided by the issue of the combat to which he has 
challenged his accusers , and at this pomt York enters to 
announce Eichard's resignation, and salutes Bolingbroke 
as King Against his acceptance of the throne a vigorous 
protest IS made by the sturdy Bishop of Carlisle, who 
forcibly predicts the woes that shall arise from the 
usurpation, — ^but with no other result than his arrest 
for capital treason Bohngbroke now gives ordeis for 
Eichard to be brought before him m order that 

“ m common view 

may surrender so we shall proceed 
Without "suspicion ” - - - 

Eichard enters, and after a good deal of self-compassion 
and characteristic tnfiing, accepts his fate, Bolmghroke 
then givmg orders for his own coronation on the foUow- 
ing Wednesday Eichard’s progress to the Tower opens 
the fifth Act, the Queen waiting on the road to meet 
him Their interview is mterrupted by the entrance of 
Northumberland, who informs Eichard that Bohngbroke 



Castle, while his Queen is to he sent back to Franca 
Eichard, in a speech of much digmty, foretells North- 
umberland’s revolt from Bolingbroke, — a prediction 
speedily to be verified, — and after a tender farewell, the 
Bang and Queen are separated Two Scenes are next 
taken up with the discovery of a plot against Boling- 
broke, in which Aumerle is concerned , the Duke of York, 
his father, urging condign and speedy punishment, the 
Duchess pleading with vociferous energy for her son’s 
pardon For the father’s loyalty the son is forgiven, and 
Aumerle’s further life justifies the clemency shown him, 
he perishing bravely in the van at Agincourt Whether 
the discovery of this plot only sharpens Bolmgbroke’s 
apprehension of the danger in his path so long as Richard 
is allowed to live, the danger of leaving a rallying pomt 
for discontented spirits, or whether it had all along been 
determined to get nd of him, we have m the next Scene 
Sir Pierce of Exton openly declaring Bolingbroke’s desire 
for Richard’s death, in almost the words with which 
Henry the Second prompted the murder of Becket, and 
John tempted Hubert to make away with Arthur But 
we are to see Richard once again, to see him in his 
dungeon at Pomfret Castle And here, though with the 
dark shadow of death closely hovenng round, we find 
him as much in love as ever with trivialities and phan- 
toms Torturing his ingenmty to hammer out appropriate 
similes, gratifying his imagmation with fanciful analogies, 
solacing himself by putting together intricate word- 
puzzles, he seems to regard life as nothing more senous 
thana fantastic dream Strenuous sorrow, poignant regret, 
deep-seated hatred, are emotions of which his flabby soul 
inoanable For the faithful groom who seeks him out 



him he can talk about a favourite horse, petulantly coror 
plaining of its disloyalty in having submitted to Bohng- 
broke as a nder, and finding in the incident material for 
the luxury of self-reproach But his end is at hand 
Exton, bent on purchasing Bohngbroke’s good-will, 
enters with his murderous agents Their assault upon 
his person calls up Richard’s spint , two of his assailants 
he kills before Exton’s sword can lay him low, and his 
death at all events is not ignoble Exton, though struck 
with remorse at his own deed, causes the cofi&ned body to 
be borne into Bolmgbroke’s presence , but for all reward 
IS met by the sternly contemptuous greeting, 

** though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word, nor prmcely favour 
With Cam go wander through the shades of night, 

And never show thy head by day or hght ” 

Richard, then, is shown to us as a king without any of 
the kingly attributes, except that of a factitious dignity , 
as a man without any manly qualities, except those of an 
affectionate heart and a fair share of personal courage 
Curbed and checked in his earlier days by forces too 
strong to struggle against, he has not been disciplined 
into firmness of determination , surrounded by diffi- 
culties and intrigue, he has learned nothing of political 
prudence His foresight consists in blinding his eyes to 
what is coming , his wisdom is to procrastmate in the 
hope that something miraculously advantageous may 
fight upon his side Amidst a throng of turbulent 
nobles he knows not how to hind to himself any service 
able allv hut leaning with weak affection upon anj 
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to ahenate one by one those supports which might have 
given stability to his power All the vices that Malcolm 
in his conversation with Macduff ascribes to himself 
might have been “ portable, with other graces weigh’d ” , 
his insincerity, born with him, his arbitral mess, to some 
extent the result of circumstances, need not have cost 
him his crown if counterbalanced by strength of purpose, 
keenness of vision, and promptitude of hand Greater 
tyrants have held undisturbed sway , far worse monsters 
have died in their beds But such folly, such vacillation, 
such blmdness as his are incompatible with the retention 
of power Taught by bitter expenence that his 
favouritism has estranged those who were natmally his 
strength , with the memory of the smouldering elements 
of disaffection that had already burst forth in the eailier 
days of his reign , fresh from an act of tyranny in the 
banishment of Norfolk and Bolingbroke , he has the 
folly to leave England in order to quell a rising in Ire- 
land, and the more mcredible folly to provoke to open 
wrath the whole nobility of the kingdom by his con- 
fiscation of Bolmgbroke’s estates If near relationship 
was no hindrance to an act of such violence, what check 
could there be in the ease of those who boasted no such 
tie** If the powerful house of Lancaster was not safe 
from depredation, who that was worth the plundering 
could hope to escape Still, even this piece of madness 
was scarcely more damning to his cause than the vacil 
lation which hmdered his return from Ireland Swift 
measures might have repressed the rebellion, for a time 
at all events , a stern assertion of that kmgly might he 
was so ready to brag about would have struck awe into 
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stately words are pleasant Providence will extncate 
him from the slough into which he has Mien, and 
human prudence is but a poor thing Great calamities 
may paralyse the firmest minds, but Eiehard’s faculties 
are not paralysed, for they have not stubbornness and 
consistency to suffer such shock His courage merely 
dissolves, liquefies, evaporates m wordy laments and 
graceful tnviahties , his mind postures and attitudimzes 
on its road to extinction In strange contrast to this 
]elly-fish orgamzation is the “ firm set earth ” of Bohng- 
broke’s temperament Earthy in his aspirations, with 
nothmg very exalted, nothing very lovable, about him , 
he still knows what he wants, knows how his desires are 
to "be attamed, and goes straightforward to his pomt 
He can wait, he can flatter, can use dissimulation , but 
his waiting is not dilatonness, m his flattery he does not 
descend to unworthy familiarity, under his dissimulation 
he masks his designs, yet cloaks no treachery He has 
come to seek his own, and if, in the process, events 
indicate that he may indulge m a more extended ambi- 
tion, he IS ready to he gmded by events The deposition 
of Eichard is as much forced upon him as sought by him, 
and every step he takes is taken with dehberate, well- 
planned, advance Towards the confederate lords he is 
gracious without enthusiasm, a courageous opponent, 
like the Bishop of Carhsle, he pumshes with ngour and 
yet with pohtic generosity , for a weak and fallen foe, 
like Eichard, he has a feeling of pity, contemptuous as 
that pity may be Self-contamed and self-assured, he 
has no need to he vindictive or petty Of his country's 
wrongs and suffenngs he has as clear a perception as of 



which sees that self alone cannot be safely gratified To 
be really pow-erful himself, he knows that he must make 
his country powerful and prosperous, so far as good 
government can efiect that end To ensure permanence 
to his rule, it is essential that tranquillity and justice 
should prevail throughout the land His government of 
England, however, is outside the scope of the present 
play, and Shakespeare’s delineation of his character is 
necessanly incomplete Fully to comprehend that 
character, and with it the course of events that Richard’s 
reign imtiates, Bichaid the Second must be read in connec- 
tion with Henry the Fmith and Eemy the Fifth The first 
play, depicting the remedy of force, the attempt by 
usurpation to set right the time that is out of joint, fore- 
shadows the intestine troubles which Eemy the Fomth 
shows us m full operation, while in Eemy the Fifth the 
King is still haunted by the dread of heavenly retnbu- 
tion upon the ciime of his father by which he himself 
still profits, and by his invasion of France endeavours to 
engage the attention of his countrymen and avert their 
eyes from a too close sciutiny into the tenure by which 
he holds the crown In my Introduction to Eemy the 
Fifth I have endeavoured to set out more fully the 
sequence of events m the three plays, and to this I may 
perhaps be allowed to refer my readers 
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ACT I 

ScENB I London King Eichaed's palace 

Enter King Eichaed, John of Gaunt, mih other Nobles 
aTid Attendants 

K Rwh Old John of Gaunt, time-honoufd Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 

Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 

Which then our leisure would not let us hear. 

Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray i 
QauTvt I have, my liege 

K Rich TeU me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice , 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 10 

On some known ground of treachery m him ? 

Gaunt AlS near as I could sift him on that argument. 

On some apparent danger seen m him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice 
K Rich Then call them to our presence ; f^ to face, 
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High-stomacli’d are they both, and full of ire, 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire 

JSnte7 Bolingbroke and Mowbray 

Boling Many years of happy days befal 20 

My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege t 
Mow Each day still bettei other’s happiness , 

Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap, 

Add an immortal title to your ciown ’ 

K Rich We thank yon both yet one but flatters us 
As well appeareth by the cause yon come , 

Namely, to appeal each other of high treason 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Boling First, heaven be the record to my speech * 30 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendeiing the precious safety of my prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely presence 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well , for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven 
Thou art a traitor and a miscreant, 

Too good to be so and too bad to live, 40 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 

With a foul traitors name stuff I thy throat , 

And wish, so please my sovereign, ere I move, 

What ray tongue speaks my nght drawn swoid may piove 
Mow Let not my cold words he’^e accuse my zeal 
Tis not the tiial of a woman’s war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain , 


50 
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Yet can I not of Bnch tame patience boast 
As to be hushed and nought at aU to saj 
First, the fair reverence of yoni highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech , 

Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat 
Setting aside his high blood’s rojalty, 

And let him be no kmsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him , 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a 'villam 
Which to mamtain I would allow him odds, 

And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ndges of the AJps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable, 

Where ever Enghshman durst set his foot 
Mean time let this defend my loyalty. 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie 
Boling Pale trembling coward, theie I throw my gage, 
Disclaimmg here the kmdied of the king, 70 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop 
By that and all the ntes of knighthood else, 

Will I make good agamst thee, arm to arm. 

What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise 
Mow I take it up , and bjr that sword I sweai, 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 

I ’ll answer thee m any fair degree, ^ 

Or chivalrous design of kmghtiy trial 
And when I mount, alive may I not hght, 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight ^ 

K Rich What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s cnarge f 
It must be great that can inherit us 

-rnn/vl, qq nf J1 thoilCPht of ill 111 hlTTl 
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That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers, 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments, 90 
lake a false traitor and mjunous viUam 
Besides I say and will m battle prove, 

Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye, 

That all the treasons for these eighteen years 

Complotted and contrived in this land 

Fetch from folse Mowbray their first head and spring 

Further I say and further will maintam 

Upon his bad life to make aU this good, 

That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 100 

Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 

And consequently, like a traitor coward, 

Slmced out his mnocent soul through streams of blood 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries, 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me for justice and rough chastisement , 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent 
K Rich How high a pitch his resolution soars ’ 

Thomas of Norfolk, what say’st thou to this ? 110 

Mow 0, let my sovereign turn away his face 
And bid his cars a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this slander of his blood, 

How God and good men hate so foul a bar 
K Rich Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir, 

Ajs he IS but my father’s brother’s son, 

Now, by my soepWs awe, I make a vow. 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, nor partiabze 120 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul 
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Mow Then, Bolinghroke, as low as to thy heart, 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou best 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disbursed I duly to his highness’ soldiers , 

The other part reserved I by consent, 

For that my sovereign hege was m my debt 

Upon remainder of a dear account, 130 

Smce last I went to France to fetch his queen 

Now swallow down that lie For Gloucester’s death, 

I slew him not , but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case 
For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe, 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul , 

But ere I last received the sacrament 
I did confess it, and exactly beggd 140 

Your grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it 
This IS my fault as for the rest appeal’d, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degeneiate traitor 
Which m myself I boldly will defend , 

And mterchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweemng traitor’s foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even m the best blood chamber’d m his bosom 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 160 

Your highness to assign our trial day 
K R%cih Wrath-kmdled gentlemen, be ruled by me 
Let ’s purge this choler without lettmg blood 
This we prescribe, though no physician , 

Deep mahce makes too deep incision ; 

Forget, foigive , conclude and be agreed , 

Our doctors say this is no month to bleed 
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Gaunt To be a make-peace shall become my age 160 
Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage 
A Rich And, Norfolk, throw down his 
Gaura When, Hany, when ^ 

Obedience bids I should not bid again 
K Rich Norfolk, thiow down, we bid , theie is no boot 
Mow M;^self I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot 
My life thou shalt command, but not mj shame 
The one my dutj owes , but my fair name. 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have 
I am disgraced, impeach’d and baffled heie, 170 

Pierced to the soul with slander’s v enom’d spear 
The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breathed this poison 
A" Rich Eage must be withstood 

Give me his gage lions make leopards tame 
Mow Yea, but not change hia spots take but my shame, 
And I resign my gage My dear dear lord, 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up chest 180 

Is a bold spint m a loyal breast 

Mme honour is my life , both grow in one , 

Take honour from me, and my life is done 
Then, dear my hege, mine honour let me try , 

In that I hve and for that will I die 
K Rich Cousin, throw up >our gage , do you begin 
Bohnq 0, God defend my soul fiom such deep sm » 

Shall I seem crest-fall’n in my father’s sight ^ 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 

Before this out dared dastard ^ Ere my tongue 1 90 

Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong, 
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And spit it bleeding m his high disgrace, 

Where shame doth haiboiir, even ui Mowbray^s face 

Gaunt 

K Rich We were not born to sne, but to command , 
Which since we cannot do to make } ou fnends, 

Be read^ , as your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon Saint Lambeit’s da;y 

Theie shall youi swords and lances arbitiate 200 

The swelhng difference of } oui settled hate 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 

Justice design the victor’s chivaliy 

Lord marshal, command our officers at aims 

Be read^ to direct these home alarms [Exeunt 


Scene II The Duke op Lancaster’s palace 

Ente) John or Gaunt loith the Duchess op Gloucbstep 

Gaunt Alas, the part I had m Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more sohcit me than jour exclaims, 

To stir against the butchers of his life ’ 

But since coirection lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven , 

Who, when thej see the hours ripe on earth, 

Will ram hot vengeance on offenders’ heads 
Duch Finds brotherhood m thee no sharpei spur ? 

Hath love in thy old blood no hvmg fire 2 10 

Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 

Were as seven \ials of his sacred blood, 

Or seven fair branches springing from one root 
Some of those seven are dned by nature’s course, 

Some of those branches by the Destmies cut , 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life my Gloucester 
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Is cracked, and aU the precious hquor spilt, 

Is hack’d down, and his summei leaves all faded, 20 

By envy’s hand and murder’s bloodv axe 

Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine ' that bed, that womb. 

That metal, that self mould, that fashion’d thee 
Made him a man , and though thou livest and breathest. 

Yet art thou slam m him thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death. 

In that thou seest thy wretched bi other die, 

Who was the model of thy father’s life 

OaU it not patience. Gaunt , it is despair 

In suffering thus thj brother to be skughter’d, 30 

Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life, 

Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee 
That which m mean men we intitle patience 
Is pale cold cowardice m noble breasts 
What shall I say ? to safeguard thme own Me, 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester’s death 
Gaunt God’s is the quarrel , for God’s substitute, 

His deputy anomted m His sight, 

Hath caused his death the which if wrongfully, 

Let heaven revenge , for I may never lift 40 

An angry arm against His mmister 
Dueh Where then, alas, may I complain myself ? 

Oaiunt To Gk>d, the widow’s champion and defence 
Dttch Why, then, I wiU Farewell, old Gaunt 
Thou goest to Coventry, there to behold 
Our coQsm Hereford and fell Mowbray fight 
O, ait my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s spear, 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray’s breast ' 

Or, if misfortune imss -the first career. 

Be Mowbray’s sins so heavy m his bosom, 50 

That they may break his foaming courser’s back, 

And throw nder headlong m the lists. 
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With her companion gnef must end her hfe 
Gaunt Sister, farewell , I must to Coventry 
As much good stay with thee as go with me ' 

Duch Yet one word more grief boundeth wheie it falls, 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight 
I take my leave before I have begun, 60 

For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done 
Commend me to thy brother, Edmund York 
Lo, this IS aU — ^nay, yet depart not so , 

Though this be ah, do not so quickly go , 

I shall remember more Bid him — ah, what ? — 

With all good speed at Flashy visit me 
Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgmgs and unfurnished walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 

And what hear there for welcome but my groans 2 70 

Therefore commend me , let him not come theie 

To seek out sorrow that dwells every where 

Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye [Uxeunt 


StJEKB m The lists at Coventrtf 
Enier the Lord Marshal and the Duke of Aumerlb 

Mar My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm’d ? 

Avm Yea, at all pomts , and longs to enter in 
Mar The Duke of Norfolk, spnghtfully and bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet 
Aum Why, then, the champions are prepared, and stay 
For nothing but his majesty’s approach 

The trumpets sounds and the King enters with las nMes^ 
Gaunt, Bushy, Bagot, Green, cmd others When thep 
are set^ mter Mowbray m arms, defendant, with a Herald 
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The cause of his amval here m aims 
Ask him his name and orderl} proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause 10 

Mar In God’s name and the king’s, say who thou art 
And why thou comest thus knightly clad m arms, 

Against what man thou comest, and what thy quarrel 
Speak truly, on thy kmghthood and thy oath , 

As so defend thee heaven and thy valoui ’ 

Mow My name is Thomas Moybra}-, Duke of Norfolk , 
Who hither come engaged by m^ oath — 

Which God defend a knight should violate ' — 

Both to defend my loyalty and truth 

To God, my king and my succeeding issue, 20 

Agamst the Duke of Herefoid that appeals me , 

And, by the grace of God and this mme arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven * 

The trumpets sound Enter BoLI^GBROKE, appellant, in 
armmr, mtk a Herald 

K Rich Marshal, ask yonder knight m arms, 

Both who he is and why he cometh lather 
Thus plated in habiliments of war, 

And formally, accordmg to our law, 

Depose him m the justice of his cause 30 

Mar What is thy name? and wherefore comest thou 
hither, 

Before King Richard in his royal lists ? 

Against whom comest thou ? and what ’s thy quarrel 'I 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven * 

Bohnq Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby 
Am I , who ready here do stand in arms, 

To prove, by God’s grace and my body’s valour, 
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To God of heaven, King Eichaid and to me , 40 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ’ 

Mar On pain of death, no peison be so bold 
Or danng-hardy as to touch the lists. 

Except the marshal and such officeis 
Appomted to direct these fair designs 
Boling Lord marshal, let me kiss m}' sovereign’s hand, 
And bow my knee before his majesty 
Eor Mowbray and myseK are hke two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgi image , 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave 60 

And loving farewell of our several fi lends 
Mar The appellant m all dutj gieets your highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand and take his leave 
K Rich We will descend and fold him m our arms 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune m this royal fight * 

Farewell, my blood , which if to-day thou shed. 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead 
Boling 0, let no noble eye profane a teai 
For me, if I be goied with Mowbray’s spear 60 

Ab confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight 
My loving lord, I take my leave of you , 

Of you, my noble cousin. Lord Aumerle , 

Not sick, although I have to do with death. 

But lusty young, and cheerly drawing breath 
Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The damtiest last, to make the end most sweet 
0 thou, the earthly author of m^ blood, 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 70 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victorv above my head, 

Add proof unto nune armom with thy prayers , 
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And furbish new the name of John a Gsrunt, 

Even in the lusty havaour of his son 
GaUfit God m thy good cause make thee prosperous ^ 

Be swift like lightning in the execution , 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 80 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and hve 
Bdinq Min e innocency and Saint George to thrive ’ 

Mow However God or fortune cast my lot, 

There lives or dies, true to Eang Richard’s throne, 

A loyal, just and upnght gentleman 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Oast off his chains of bondage and embrace 

His golden uncontroU’d enfranchisement, 90 

More than my dancmg soul doth celebrate 

This feast of battle with mme adversary 

Most mighty liege, and my companion peers, 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy years 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest 
' Go I to fight truth hath a quiet breast 

JST Farewell, my lord securely I espy 
Virtue and valour couched in thme eye 
Order the tnal, marshal, and begin 

Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, IOC 

Receive thy lance , and God defend the nght ’ 

Boling Strong as a tower in hope, I cry amen 
Mar Go bear this lance to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
First Her Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign and himself, 

On pom to be found false and recreant, 

To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his God, his kmg and him , 

And dares him to set forward to the fight 
8^ Her Here standeth Thomas Mowbray. Duke of Noi- 
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On pain to be found false and recreant, 

Both to defend himself and to approve 
Heniy of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign and to him disloyal , 

Courageously and with a free desire 
Attending but the signal to begin 
Mar Sound, trumpets , and set forward, combatants 

\A chcurge sounded 

Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down 
A Rich Let them lay by their helmets and their spears, 
And both return back to their chairs agam 120 

Withdraw with us and let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree 

[A long flourish 

Draw near, 

And list what with our council we have done 
For that our kmgdom’s earth should not be soil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered , 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbouis’ sword , 

And for we think the eagle- winged pnde 

Of aky-aspmng and ambitious thoughts, 130 

With nval-hatmg envy, set on you 

To wake our peace, which m our country’s cradle 

Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep , 

Which so roused up with boisterous untuned drums, 

With harsh-resonnding trumpets’ dreadful bray. 

And gratmg shock of wrathful iron arms, 

Might from our qmet confines fnght fair peace 
And make us wade even m oui kmdred’s blood , 

Therefore, we banish you our temtones 

You, cousm Hereford, upon pam of life, 140 

Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 

Shall not regreet our finr dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment 
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That sun that warms you here shall shme on me , 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall pomt on me and gild my banishment 
K Rich Norfolk, foi thee remains a heavier doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 160 

The dateless limit of thj dear exile , 

The hopeless word of ‘ne\ei to leturn^ 

Breathe I against thee, upon pam of life 
Mow A heavy sentence, my most soveieign liege, 

And all unlook’d for from youi highness’ mouth 
A dealer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common an, 

Ha\e I deseived at youi highness’ hands 
The language I ha’ve learn’d these fort} years, 

My native English, now I must forgo 160 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstimged viol or a harp, 

Or like a cunning mstrument cased up, 

Or, bemg open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony 

Within my mouth you have eugaol’d my tongue, 

Doubly poitcullis’d with my teeth and lips , 

And dull unfeelmg barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me 

I am too old to fawn upon a nnrse, 170 

Too far m years to be a pupil now 

What is thy sentence then but speechless death, 

Which rohe my tongue from breathing native breath ? 

K R%ch It boots thee not to be compassionate 
After our sentence plaining comes too late 
M&m Then thus I tom me from my country’s light, 

To dwell m solemn shades of endless night 
K RicA Return again, and take an oath with thee 
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Our part therein we banish with yourselves — 

To keep the oath that we administer 
You never shall, so help you truth and God » 

Embrace each other^s love in banishment , 

Nor never look upon each other’s face , 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lounng tempest of your home-bred hate , 

Nor never by advised purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 

’Gamst us, our state, our subjects, or our land 190 

Boling I swear 
M(yw And I, to keep all this 
Boling Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy — 

By this time, had the kmg permitted us. 

One of our souls had wander’d in the air, 

Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 

As now our flesh is banish’d from this land 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the lealm , 

Smce thou hast far to go, beai not along 
Th^ clogging burthen of a guilty soul 200 

Mow No, Bolingbroke if ever I were traitor, 

My name be blotted from the book of life. 

And I from heaven banish’d as from hence ’ 

But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know , 

An(^^ too soon, I fear, the king shall rue 
Farewell, my hege Now no way can I stray , 

Save back to England, all the world’s my way [^Exit 

K Rick Uncle, even m the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banish’d years 210 

Pluck’d four away [To Boling ] Six frozen winters spent. 
Return with welcome home from banishment 
Boling How long a time hes in one httle word ^ 

Pour laggmg winters and four wanton springs 
in a word such is the breath of kings 
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He shortens four years of my son’s exile 
But little vantage shall I reap theieby , 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons and brmg their times about, 220 

My oil dried lamp and time-bewasted hght 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night , 

M} inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son 
K Rich Why, uncle, thou hast many yeais to hve 
Gaunt But not a mmute, king, that thou canst give 
Shorten my dajs thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow , 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrmkle m his pilgrimage , 230 

Thy word is cunent with him for my death, 

But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath 
E Rich Thy son is bamshd upon good advice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-veidict gave 
Why at our justice seem’st thou then to lour 1 
Gaunt Thmgs sweet to taste prove m digestion sour 
You urged me as a judge , but I had rather 
You would have bid me aigue like a father 
0, had it been a stranger, not my child, 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild 240 
A partial sUftTidftr sought I to avoid, 

And m the sentence my own life destioyd 
Alas, I look'd when some of you should say, 

I was too stnct to make mme own away , 

But you gave leave to my unwilhng tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wrong 
K Rich Cousm, farewell , and, nncle, bid him so 
Six years we banish him, and he shall go 

[Flowmh ExemU King Richaxd and Train 
Awm, Cousin, forewell what presence must not know. 
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As far as land will let me, by your side 
Gaunt 0, to what puipose dost thou hoard thy words, 
That thou retum’st no greeting to th> friends 2 
Bohng I have too few to take my leave of you, 

Wken the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart 
Gaunt Thy gnef is but thy absence for a tune 
Boling Joy absent, gnef is present for that time 
Gaunt What is six winters ^ they are quickly gone 260 
Boling To men in joy , but gnef makes one hour ten 
Gaunt Call it a travel that thou takst for pleasure 
Boling My heart wall sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an inforced pilgrimage 

Gaunt The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return 
B^ng Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of woild 
I wander fiom the jewels that I love 270 

Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and m the end, 

Havmg my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a joun;eyman to gnef ? 

Gawmt All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus , 

There is no virtue like necessity 
Thmk not the king did banish thee, 

But thou the kmg Woe doth the heavier sit, 280 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne 

Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour 

And not the king exiled thee , or suppose 

Devourmg pestilence hangs m our air 

And thou art flying to a fresher dime 

T rtok what thy soul holds dear, imagme it 
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Suppose the singing birds musicians, 

The grass whereon thou tread^st the presence strew’d, 

The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 290 

Than a delightful measure or a dance , 

For gnarlmg sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light 
BoliThg 0, who can hold a file m his hand 
B\ thinking on the frost> Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By hare imagination of a feast ^ 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
B-v thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

0, no ’ the apprehension of the good 300 

Gives but the gi eater feelmg to the worse 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore 
Gaunt Come, come, my son, I’ll bimg thee on thy way 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay 
Bding Then, England’s ground, faiewell , sweet soil, 
adieu , 

My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ^ 

Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a truebom Englishman [Exeunt 


Scene IV The cowrt 

Enter the King, urUh Bagot and Green at one door, and 
th^ Duke of Aumerlb at another 

E Rteh We did observe Cousin Aumerle, 

How far brought you high Hereford on his way ^ 

Avm I brought high Hereford, if you call him so, 

But to the next highway, and there I left him 
K R%ck And say, what store of parting tears were shed ? 
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Awaked the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 
Did grace our hoUow parting with a teai 
X Rich "WTiat said our cousin when you parted with 
him ^ 10 

A urn ‘Farewell ' 

And, foi my heart disdamed that my tongue 

Should so profane the word, that taught me ciaft 

To counterfeit oppression of such gnef 

That words seemed buned m my sorrow’s gia\e 

Marry, would the word ‘ farewell * have lengthened hours 

And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of farewells , 

But since it would not, he had none of me 
K Rich He IS our cousm, cousin , but ’tis doubt, 20 
When time shall call him home fiom bamsiiment, 

Whether our kinsman come to see his friends 
Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 
Observed his couitship to the common people , 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy, 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves 
Woomg poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient imderbeanng of his fortune, 

As ’twere to banish their affects with him 30 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench , 

A brace of draymen bid Gkd speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, 

With ‘ Thanks, my countiymen, my lovmg friends , ’ 

As were our England m reversion his, 

And he our subjects* next degree in hope 

Green WeU, he is gone , and with him go these thoughts 
Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland, 

Expedient manage must be made, my hege, 

Ere further leisure yield them further means 40 

For their advantage and your highness’ loss 
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And, for our coffers, with too great a court 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light, 

We are inforced to farm our royal realm , 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand if that come short. 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters , 

Whereto when they shall know what men are nch, 

They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold 60 

And send them after to supply our wants , 

For we will make for Ireland presently 

JEkter Bushy 

Bushy, what news ? 

Bmhy Old John of Gaunt is gnevous sick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken , and hath sent post haste 
To entreat your majesty to visit him 

K. Rick Where lies he ? 

Biishy At Ely House 

K Rick Now put it, God, m the physician’s mind 
To help him to his grave immediately ^ 60 

The Iming of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Insh wars 
Come, gentlemen, let’s all go visit him 
Pray God we may make haste, and come too late ’ 

A U Amen [Exeunt 


ACT n 

Scene I Ely Ecmse 

BtUer J OHN OF Gaunt siek^ with the Duke of Yore, etc 

Gcsunt Will the king comei, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? 

York Vex not yourself, nor strive not with vnnr hroa+h 
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Oamt 0, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain 
He that no more must say is listen’d more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose 10 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Wnt m remembrance more than thmgs long past 
Though Eichard my life’s counsel would not hear, 

My death’s sad tale may j et undeaf his ear 

York No , it 18 stopped with other flattering sounds 
As praises of his state , then, there are found 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen , 20 

Report of fashions m proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 

Limps after m base imitation 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity— 

So it be new, there ’s no respect how vile — 

That IS not quickly buzz’d into his ears ^ 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard 
Direct not him whose way himself will choose 
’Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose 30 
Gaunt Methinks I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expirmg do foretell of him 
His rash fierce blaze of not cannot last, 

For violent fibres soon bum out themselves , 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ; 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes , 

With eager feedmg food doth choke the feeder 
Light vamty, msatiate cormorant, 

Consummg means, soon prays upon itself 
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This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, deini-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

This blessed plot, this eaith, this realm, this England, 50 
This nurse^ this teeramg womb of royal kings, 

Fear d by their breed and famous by their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Chnstian service and true chivalry, 

As IS the sepulchre m stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Maly’s son , 

This land of such dear souls, this dear deal land. 

Bear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it. 

Like to a tenement or peltmg farm 60 

England, bound m with the tnumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With mky blots and rotten parchment bonds 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 

How happy then were my ensuing death ’ 

Enier Kino Richaed and Qtjben, Aumbrlb, Busht, Greeut, 
Baoot, Ross, and Willotjghbt 

York The kmg is come deal mildly with his youth , 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more 70 

How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster ? 

K RwJk What comfort TnaTi ? how la^t with norpH naiiiit? 
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Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt m being old 
Within me gnef hath kept a tedious fast , 

And who abstams from meat that is not gaunt ^ 

For sleepmg England long time have I watched , 

Watching bieeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 

Is my stiict fast , I mean, my children’s looks , 80 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones 
K Rich Can sick men play so nicely with their names ^ 
Gaunt No, misery makes sport to mock itself 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flattei thee 
K Rich Should dying men flatter with those that hve ? 
Gaunt No, no, men livmg flatter those that die 
K Rick Thou, now a-dymg, say’st thou flatterest me 90 
Gaunt 0, no ' thou diest, though I the sicker be 
E Rich I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill 
Gaunt Now He that made me knows I see thee ill , 

111 m myself to see, and in thee seeing ill 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou best m reputation sick , 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 

Commit’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head , 

And yet, incaged in so small a \erge, 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land 
0, had thy grandsire with a prophet’s eye 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons, 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy 
Deposmg thee before thou wert possess’d, 

Whiph art nossess’d now to depose thvself 
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It 'W’ere a shame to let this land by lease , 110 

But for thy world enjo;ymg but this land, 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law , 

And thou — 

AT Rich A lunatic lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague^s privilege, 

Barest with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fuiy from his native residence 

Now, by my seat’s nght royal majesty, 120 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue that runs so roundly m thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders 

QavM 0, spare me not, my brother Edward’s son, 

For that I was his father Edward’s son 
That blood already, hke the pelican, 

Hast thou tapp’d out and drunkenly caroused 
My brother Gloucester, plain well-meanmg soul. 

Whom fair befal m heaven ’mongst happy souls ’ 

May be a precedent and witness good 130 

That thou respect’st not spilhng Edward’s blood 
Join with the present sickness that I have , 

And thy unkindness be hke crooked age, 

To ciop at once a too-long wither’d flower 
Live m thy shame, but die not shame with thee • 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be < 

Convey me to my bed, then to my grave 
Love they to hve that love and honour have 

[Emt, home ofhy his AUe/ndomts 
E Rich And let them die that age and suUens have , 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave 140 

Tori I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
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As Harry Duke of Hereford, were Tie liere 
K Rich Riglit, you say true as Hereford’s love, so his , 
As theus, so mine , and all be as it is 

Enter Noethumberland 

North My liege, old Gaunt commends him to youi majesty 
K Rich What says he ^ 

North Nay, nothing , all is said 

His tongue is now a stnngless instrument , 

Words, hfe and all, old Lancaster hath spent 150 

Torh Be York the next that must be bankiupt so ’ 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe 
K Rich The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he , 

His time IS spent, our pilgrimage must be 
So much for that Now for our Irish wais 
We must supplant those rough lug-headed kerns, 

Which live hke venom wheie no venom else 

But only they have privilege to live 

And for these great affairs do ask some charge, 

Towards our assistance we do seize to us ISO 

The plate, com, revenues and moveables. 

Whereof our uncle Gaimt did stand possess’d 

York How long shall I be patient 2 ah, how long 
Shall tender duty make me sufier wrong ? 

Not Gloucester’s death, nor Hereford’s banishment, 

Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private wrongs, 

Nor the prevention of poor Bohngbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 

Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 

Or bend one wrmkle on my sovereign’s fece 170 

I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 

Of whom thy father, Prmce of Wales, was first 
In war was never lion raged more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more nuld, 

TUon wfla fbat vounff and Diincely gentleman 
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Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours , 

But when he frown d, it was against the Fiench 

And not against his fnends , his noble hand 

Did win what he did spend and spent not that 180 

Which his triumphant father’s hand had won , 

His hands were guiltv of no kindrea blood, 

But blood\ with the enemies of his km 
O Richaid ’ Yoik is too far gone with gnef, 

Or else he never would compaae between 
K Rick Why, uncle, what ’s the matter ^ 

York 0 my liege, 

Pardon me, if jou please , if not, I, pleased 
Not to be paidon’d, am content withal 
Seek you to seize and gnpe into youi hands 
The loj allies and rights of banish’d Heiefoid 2 190 

Is not G^unt dead, and doth not Heieford live ? 

Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true ? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir ? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son ? 

Take Hereford s nghts away, and take from Time 
His charters and hib customary nghts , 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day , 

Be not thyself , for how art thou a king 
But by fair sequence and succession ? 

Now, afore Grod~God forbid I say tiue - 200 

If you do wrongfully seize Herefoid’s rights, 

CSall in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attomeys-general to sue 

His hveiy, and deny his offer’d homage, 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

You lose a thousand weU-disposed hearts 
And pnck my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot thmk 

Ihok Think what you will, we seize mto our hands 
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What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell , 

But by bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good [Exit 

K Rich Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight 
Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see this business To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland , and ’tis time, I trow 
And we create, in absence of ourself, 

Our uncle York loid governor of England , 220 

For he is ]ust and always loved us well 

Come on, our queen to-monow must we part , 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short 

[Flourish Exeimt King^ Queen^ Aumerle, Bushg, 

Green, and Bagot 

North Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster is dead 
Ross And living too , for now his son is duke 
Willo Barely m title, not m revenue 
North Eichly in both, if justice had her right 
Ross My heart is gieat , but it must break with silence, 
Ere ’t be disburden’d with a liberal tongue 

North Nay, speak thy mind , and let him ne’er speak 
more 230 

That speaks thy words again to do thee harm ’ 

Willo Tends that thou wouldst speak to the Duke of 
Hereford ? 

If it be so, out with it boldly, man , 

Quick IS mme ear to hear of good towards him 
Ross No good at all that I can do for him , 

Unless you call it good to pity him, 

Bereft and gelded of his patrimony 
North Now, afore God, ’tis shame such wrongs are home 
In him, a royal prince, and many moe 
Of noble blood in this dechning land 240 

The king is not himself, but basely led 
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That wiU the king severely piosecute 
^Gainst us, our lives, oui childien, and our heirs 

Ross The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes, 

And lost their hearts the nobles hath he fined 
For ancient quanels, and quite lost their hearts 
Willo And daily new exactions are devised, 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what 260 

But what, 0 God’s name, doth become of this 2 

North Wars have not wasted it, foi warr’d he hath 
not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which hi& noble ancestois achieved with blows 
More hath he spent m peace than the} m wars 
Ross The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm 
WilZo The king’s grown bankrupt, like a bioken man 
North R^roach and dissolution hangeth over him 
Ross He hath not money for these lush wais, 

Bjs burthenous taxations notwith&tandmg, 260 

But by the robbing of the banish’d duke 
North His noble kinsman most degeneiate kmg ' 

But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no sheltei to avoid the storm , 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails. 

And yet we strike not, but securely perish 
Ross We see the very wreck that we must suffer , 

And unavoided is the danger now, 

For sufifenng so the causes of our wreck 
North Not so , even through the hollow eyes of death 270 
I spy life peering , but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is 

Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as thou dost ours 
Ross Be confident to speak, Northumberland 
We three are but thyself , and, speakmg so, 

Thy words are but as thoughts , therefore, be bold 
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That Harry Duke of Hereford, Ramold Lord Cobhani, 

280 

That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His brother, Archbishop late of Canterbury, 

Sir Thomas Erpuigham, »^ir John Ramston, 

Sir John Norbery, Sir Robert Waterton and Francis Quoint, 
All these well furnish’d b> the Duke of Bretagne 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

Are making hither with all due expedience 

And shortly mean to touch our northern shore 

Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 

The first departmg of the king for Ireland 290 

If then we shall shake off our slavish >oke, 

Imp out our drooping country s broken wing, 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptie’s gilt 
And make high majesty look like itself, 

Away with me m post to Eavenspurgh , 

But if you faint, as fearing to do so, 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go 
Boss To horse, to horse ’ urge doubts to them that fear 
WiUo Hold out my horse, and I will first be there 300 

[Eaeetmt 

Scene II Windsor Casde 
Enter Queen, Bushy, and Backkt 

Bushy Wadam, your majesty is too much sad 
You promised, when you parted with the king, 

To lay aside Me-harming heavmess 
XnA entertam a cheerful disposition 
Queen To please the king I did , to please myself 
I cannot do it , yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as gnef, 
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Some unborn sorrow, npe in fortnne^s womb 10 

Is coming towaids me, and my inward soul 
With nothing tiembles at some thing it grieves, 

More than with paiting from my lord the king 
Bushy Each substance of a gnef hath twenty shadows. 
Which shows like gnef itself, but is not so , 

Foi sorrow’s eye, glazed with blmdmg teais. 

Divides one thing entire to many objects , 

Like perspectives, which nghtly gazed upon 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awiy 

Distinguish f 01 m so \oui sweet majesty 20 

Looking awiy upon }our loid’s depaiture, 

Emd shapes of gnef, more than himself, to wail , 

Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Of what it IS not Then, thrice-gracious queen, 

Moie than ^our loid’s departuie weep not more’s not 
seen , 

Or if it be, ’tis with false sorroVs eye, 

Which for thmgs true weeps thmgs imagmai} 

Queen It may be so , but yet my mwaid soul 
Persuades me it is otherwise howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad , so heavy sad 30 

As, — though, in thinking, on no thought T think,— 

Makes me with heavy nothing famt and shnnk 
Bushy ’Tis nothmg but conceit, my gracious lady 
’Tis nothing less conceit is still derived 
Prom some forefather gnef , mine is not so, 

For nothing hath begot my something gnef , 

Or something hath the nothing that I gneve 
’Tis m reversion that I do possess , 

But what it is, that is not yet known , what 
I cannot name , ’tis nameless woe, I wot 40 


Enter Green 
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Queen Wh\ hopest thou so ? ’tis better hope he is , 

For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope 
Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not shipp’d ’ 

Green That he, our hope, might have letued his power. 
And driven into desjjair an enein> b hope, 

Who stroiigh hath set footing in this land 
The banish’d Bolmgbroke lepeals himself, 

And with uplifted arms is safe anived 50 

At Eavenspurgh 

Queen Now God in heav en forbid ’ 

Green Ah, madam, ’tis too true and that is worbe, 

The Lord Northumberland, his sou \ oung Henr\ Percy, 

The Lords of Boss, Beaumond, and Willoughb\, 

With all then powerful fnends, aie fled to him 
Bushy Why have you not pioclaim d Northumberland 
And all the rest revolted faction traiton& ? 

Green We have thereupon the Earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship, 

And all the household servants fled with him 60 

To Bolmgbroke 

Queen So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe. 

And Bolmgbroke my sorroVs dismal hen 
Now hath my soul bi ought forth her prodigy. 

And I, a gaspmg new-dehver’d mothei, 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow jom’d 
Buehy Despair not, madam 
QiLeen Who shall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, *70 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false hope bngexs m extremity 


EfUer York 
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0, full of careful business are his looks * 

Uncle, for God’s sake, speak comfoi table voids 
York Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts 
Comfort’s m heaven , and we aie on the earth. 

Where nothmg lives but ciosses, cares and gnef 
Your husband, he is gone to save far off, 80 

"Whilst others come to make him lose at home 
Here am I left to undeipiop his laud, 

Who, weak with age, cannot support m^ self 
Now comes the sick houi that his surfeit made , 

Now shall he tiy his fnends that flatter’d him 

Entei a Seivant 

Bero My lord, your son was gone before I came 
York He was ? Why, so ’ go all which way will • 

The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold, 

And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side 

Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sister Gloucester , 90 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound 

Hold, take my rmg 

Berv My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship, 

To day, as I came by, I called there , 

But I shall grieve } ou to report the rest 
York What is ’t, knave ? 

Be'ro An hour before I came, the duchess died 
York God for his mercy ’ what a tide of woes 
Comes rushmg on this woeful land at once ’ 

I know not what to do I would to God, 100 

So my untruth had not provoked him to it, 

'The king had cut off my head with brother’s 
What, are there no posts despatch’d for Ireland ^ 

How shall we do for money for these wars ? 

Come, sister,— cousin, I would say, — pray, paraon me 
Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some carts 
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If I know how or which wa\ to ordei these affairs 

Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 110 

Never believe me Both are nn kinsmen 

The one is my soveieign, whom both m\ oath 

And duty bids defend , the other again 

Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d, 

Whom conscience and m\ kindied bids to light 
Well, somewhat we must do Come, cousm, 1 11 
Dispose of \ on 

Gentlemen, go, mustei up youi men, 

And meet me presentl} at Berkele\ 

I should to Flashy too , 120 

But time will not peimit all is une\en, 

And eveijthmg is left at six and seven 

[Laeunt Jo?X and Queen 

Bushy The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland, 

But none returns For us to levv powei 
Froportionable to the enemy 
Is all unpossible 

Green Besides, our nearness to the king m love 
la near the hate of those love not the king 
Baqot And that’s the wavering commons for their love 
Lies in their puises, and whoso empties them 1 iO 

By so much fills their hearts with deadlj liate 
Bushy Wherein the king stands general!} condemn’d 
Bagot If judgement lie m them, then so do we, 

Because we ever have been near the kmg 
Green Well, I wuU for refuge straight to Bristol castle 
The Earl of Wiltshire is abeady there 
Bushy Thither will I with }ou , for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us, 

Except bke curs to tear us all to pieces 
Will you go along with us ^ 

Bagot No , I will to Ireland to his majesty 
TTavaTO-pll if heart’s nresases be not vain. 
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Bmhy That’s as York thiives to beat back Bolmgbroke 
Qrem Alas, poor duke ' the task he undertakes 
Is numbenng sands and drinking oceans drj 
Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly 
Farewell at once, for once, for aU, and ever 
Bmhy Well, we may meet again 
Bagot I fear me, never 

\_Exeim.t 


Scene III Wilds in Gloucestershiie 

Enter Bolingbroke aiid Northumberland, with Forces 

Boling How far is it, my Loid, to Berkeley now ? 

North Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershiie 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome , 

And j et your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

Makmg the hard way sweet and delectable 
But I bethink me what a weary way 
From Eavenspurgh to Cotswold wiU be found 
In Ross and Willoughby, wantmg yom company, 10 

Which, I protest, hath veiy much beguiled 
The tediousness and process of my travel 
But theirs is sweetened with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess , 

And hope to joy is little less in joy 
Than hope enjoy’d by this the weary lords 
Shall make their way seem short, as mine hath done 
By soght of what I have, your noble company 

Boling Of much less value is mj company 
Than your good words But who comes heie ? 

Enter Henry Percy 

North It IS mV «tfvn VmiTlflr TTflrrTr Pay/iw 
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Harry, how fares your tincle ? 

Percy I had thought, my lord, to have leam'd his health 
of you 

IS'orth Why, is he not with the queen ^ 

Percy No, my good Lozd , he hath forsook the court, 
Broken his staff of office and dispersed 
The household of the king 
North What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolved when last we spake together 
Percy Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor 30 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurgh, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford, 

And sent me over by Berkeley , to discovei 
What power the Duke of York had levied there , 

Then with directions to repair to Ravenspurgh 
North Have you forgot the Duke of Hereford, hoy ^ 

Percy No, my good lord, for that is not forgot 
Which ne’er I did remember to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him 
North Then learn to know him now , this is the duke 40 
Percy My gracious lord, I tender you my service, 

Such as it IS, bemg tender, raw and young , 

Which elder days shall npen and confirm 
To more approved service and desert 
Boling I thank thee, gentle Percy , and be sure 
I count myself in nothing else so happy 
Aj 3 in a soul remembenng my good friends , 

And, as my fortune npens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s lecompense 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it 50 
North How far IS it to Berkeley aud what stir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war ? 

Percy There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have heard , 
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Enter Ross and Willoughby 

North Here come the Lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spurrmg, fiery-red with haste 
Boling Welcome, my lords I wot your love pursues 
A banish’d traitor all my tieasury 60 

Is \ et but unfelt thanks, which more enrich’d 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompense 
Ross Your presence makes us nch, most noble loid 
Willo And far surmounts our labour to attain it 
Bolmg Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor , 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 

Stands for my bounty But who comes here ? 

Enter Berkeley 

North It is my Lord of Berkeley, as I guess 
Berk My Lord of Heiefoid, my message is to you 
Boling My lord, my answer is — to Lancaster , 70 

And I am come to seek that name in England , 

And I must find that title m your tongue, 

Before I make reply to aught you say 
Berl Mistake me not, my loid , ’tis not my meaning 
To raze one title of your honour out 
To j ou, my lord, I come, what lord you will. 

From the most gracious regent of this land, 

The Duke of York, to know what pncks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time, 

And fright our native peace with self-bom arms 80 

Enter York attended 

Bolmg I shall not need transport my words by you , 

Here comes his grace m person 

My noble uncle » [A neeh 

York Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee, 
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York Tut, tut ' 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle 
I am no traitor’s uncle , and that word ‘grace* 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane 

Wh\ have those bamsh d and forbidden legs 90 

Dared once to touch a dust of England s ground ? 

But then more ‘ wh> ? wh> have thej dared to inarch 
So man> miles upon her peaceful bosom, 

Fnghtmg hei pal^faced villages with war 
And ostentation of despised arms ? 

Comest thou because the anomted king is hence ? 

Why, foolish bov, the king is left behind, 

And m my lo>al bosom lies his power 

Were I but now the lord of such hot } outh 

As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself iuu 

Rescued the Black Prince, that >oung Mars of men, 

From forth the ranks of man} thousand French, 

0, then how quickly should this arm of mme, 

Now prisoner to the pals}, chastise thee 
And mmister correction to thy fault ’ 

Boling My gracious uncle, let me know my fault 
On what condition stands it and wherem ^ 

York Even in condition of the worst degree, 

In gross rebellion and detested treason 

Thou art a banish’d man, and here art come 110 

Before the expiration of thy time, 

In braving arms against thy so'v ereign 
Boling As I was banish’d, I was banish’d Hereford , 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an mdifferent eye 
You are my father, for methmks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive , 0, then, my father, 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 
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To upstart unthnfts ? Wherefore was I born 2 
If that my cousin kmg be King of England, 

It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin , 

Efed you first died, and he been thus trod down, 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father 
To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay 
I am demed to sue my livery here, 

And yet my letters-patents give me leave 130 

My father^s goods are all distram’d and sold, 

And these and all are all amiss employ’d 
What would } on have me do ^ I am a subject, 

And I challenge law attorneys are denied me , 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my mhentance of free descent 
North The noble duke hath been too much anused 
Ro88 It stands your grace upon to do him right 
WiUo Base men by his endowments are made gieat 
York My lords of England, let me tell you this 140 
I have had feehng of my cousin’s wrongs 
And laboured aU I could to do him right , 

But m this kmd to come, m bravmg arms, 

Be his own carver and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong, it may not be , 

And you that do abet him m this kmd 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all 
North The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own , and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid , 160 

And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath * 

York Well, well, I see the issue of these arms 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 

Because my power is weak and all ill left 
But if I could, by Him that gave me life. 
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But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter So, fare jou well , 

Unless jou please to enter m the castle 160 

And there repose you for this night 
BoliTig An offer, uncle, that we will accept 
But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle, which they saj is held 
By Bushy, Bagot and their complices, 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Which I ha\e sworn to weed and pluck away 

York It may be I will go with you but }'et I ’ll pause , 
For I am loath to break our country’s laws 
Nor fiiends nor foes, to me welcome }ou are 170 

Things past redress are now with me past care [Exeunt 


Scene IV A camp in Wales 

Enter Salisbury and a Welsh Captain 

Cap My Lord of Salisbuiy, we have stay’d ten days, 

And hardly kept our countrymen together. 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king , 

Therefore we will disperse ourselves farewell 
Sal Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman 
The kmg reposeth all his confidence m thee 

Cap ’Tis thought the king is dead , we will not stay 
Tlie bay-trees m our country are all wither’d 
And meteors fnght the fixed stars of heaven , 

The pale-face moon looks bloody on the earth 10 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change , 

Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap, 

The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other to enjoy by rage and war 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings 
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Sal AJb, Richard, with the eyes of heavy mind 
I see thy glory bke a shooting star 

Fall to the base earth fiom the firmament 20 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe and iiniest 
Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes, 

And crossl} to thy good all fortune goes [Bsnt 


ACT ITT 

Scene I Biistol Before the castle 

Enter Bolingbroke, York, Northumberland, Ross, Perct, 
Willoughby, uith Bushy and Green, pnsoneis 

Boling Bnng forth these men 
Bushy and Green, I will not vex } our souls — 

Since presently 3 oui souls must part join bodies — 

With too much urging jour pernicious li\es, 

For ’twere no chanty , yet, to wash youi blood 
From off my hands, here in the view of men 
I wall unfold some causes of your deaths 
You have misled a prmce, a royal kmg, 

A happy gentleman in blood and hneaments, 

By you unhappied and disfigured clean 10 

You have in manner wath your sinful hours 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him, 

Broke the possession of a royal bed 
And stam'd the beauty of a fair queen’s cheeks 
With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs 
Myself, a prmce by fortune of my birth, 

Near to the king in blood, and near m love 
Till you did make him mismterpret me, 

Have stooped my neck under your mpines, 
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Whilst yon have fed upon my signon^, 

Dispark’d my parks and felFd my forest woods, 

From my own windows tom my household coat, 

Razed out my imprese, lea% mg me no sign, 

Save men’s opinions and m\ living blood, 

To show the woild I am a gentleman 
This and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death See them deln er’d over 
To execution and the hand of death 30 

Bushy Moie welcome is the stioke of death to me 
Than Bolmgbioke to England Lords, farewell 
Green My comfort is that heaven will take our souls 
And plague injustice v ith the pains of hell 
Boling My Loid Northumberland, see them dispatch’d 

[Ereunt Northumherland and others, with the 

prisoners 

Uncle, you say the queen is at your house , 

For God’s sake, fauh let her be entreated 
Tell her I send to hei my kind commends , 

Take special care mj greetings be deliver d 

York A gentleman of mine I have dispatch’d 40 

With letters of your love to her at laige 
BoUnq Thanks, gentle uncle Come, lords, away, 

To fight with Glendower and his complices 

Awhile to work, and after hohday [Exeunt 


Scene II The coast of Wales A castle in mew 

Drums flourish and colows Enler King Richard, the 
Bishop or Carlisle, Aumerlb, and Soldiers 

K Rich Baikloughly castle call they this at hand ^ 

Aum Yea, my lord How brooks your grace the air, 
After your late tossmg on the breaking seas ^ 
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Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with then horses’ hoofs 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 

So, weepmg, smilmg, greet I thee, my earth, 10 

And do thee favours with my royal hands 
Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense , 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy gaited toads he in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacheious feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies , 

And when the> from thy bosom pluck a flower, 

Guard it, I pra^ thee, with a lurking addei 20 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s eneimes 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords 
This earth shall have a feelmg and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms 
Car Fear not, my lord that Power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king m spite of all 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced, 

And not neglected , else, if heaven would, 30 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, 

The profferd means of succour and redress 
Avm He means, my lord, that we aie too remiss , 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great m substance and m power 
K Bzch Discomfortable cousm ^ know’st thou not 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid, 

Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen 
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He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons and detested sms, 

The cloak of mght bemg pluck’d from off their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revelPd m the night 
Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes, 

Shall see us rising m our throne, the east, 50 

His treasons will sit blushmg m his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affnghted tremble at his sin 

Not all the water in the lough rude sea 

Can wash the balm off from an anomted kmg , 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord 
For eveiy man that Bolmgbroke hath press’d 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden ciown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 60 

A glonous angel then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right 

Enter Salisbury 

Welcome, my lord how for off lies your power ? 

Sal Nor near nor farther off, my gracious lord, 

Than this weak arm discomfort guides my tongue 
And bids me speak of nothmg but despau 
One day too late, I fear me, noble lord. 

Hath clouded all thy happ;^ dajs on earth 
0, call back yesterday, bid time return, 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ' 70 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 

O’erthrows thy jo^s, fnends, fortune and thy state 
For all the Welshmen, hearmg thou wert dead, 
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K Rich But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Bid tnumph in my face, and they are fled , 

And, till so much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 

All souls that will be safe fly from my side, 80 

For time hath set a blot upon my piide 

A um Comfort, my liege , remember who vou are 
E Rich I had forgot myself am I not king ? 

Awake, thou sluggard majesty t thou sleepest 
Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names ? 

Arm, arm, my name • a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king are we not high ? 

High be our thoughts I know my uncle Yoik 89 

Hath power enough to serve our turn But who comes heie ? 

Enter Scroop 

Scroop More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care-tuned tongue dehver him ’ 

K Rich Mine eai is open and my heart piepaied 
The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold 
Say, IS my kingdom lost ^ why, ’twas my cai e , 

And what loss is it to be nd of care ^ 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as gi eat as we ? 

Greater he shall not be , if he serve God, 

We ’ll serve Him too and be his fellow so 

Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend , 100 

They break their faith to God as well as us 

Cry woe, destruction, rum, loss, decay , 

The worst is death, and death will have his day 
Scroop Glad am I that your highness is so arm’d 
To b^r the tidings of calamity 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver nvers drown their shores, 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears. 
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Of Bolmgbroke, covering } our feaiful laud 110 

With hard hiight steel and hearts hardei than steel 
White-beards ha\e arm d their thin and hairlei&s scalps 
Against th} majesty , bo^s, with women’s \oices, 

Stme to speak big and clap their female joints 
in stiff unwieldy aims against th\ crown 
Thy ver} beadsmen learn to bend then bo vs 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state , 

Yea, distaff- women manage nist\ bills 
Against th\ state both } oung and old rebel. 

And all goes worse than I have power to tell 120 

K Rich Too well, too well thou teH’st a tale so ill 
Wheie lb the Eail of Wiltshire ^ where is Bagot ? 

What has become of Bushy ? w^here is Green ^ 

That they have let the dangeious enem} 

Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 

If we prevail, then heads shall pay for it 
I warrant they have made peace with Bohngbroke 
Scioop Peace have thev made with him indeed, my lord 
K Rich 0 villains, vipeis, damn’d without ledemption ' 
Dogs, easily won to fawm on any man * 130 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm d, that stmg m\ heart 
Three Judases, each one thnce worse than Judas ’ 

Would they make peace ^ terrible hell make wai 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence < 

Scroop Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate 
Again uncurse their souls , their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands those whom you curse 
Have felt the worst of deaths destroying wound 
And he full low, graved in the hollow ground 140 

Aum Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead ? 
Scroop Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their heads 
Aiim Where is the duke my fe-ther with his power ? 

K Rtrh No matter where , of comfort no man speak 
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Make dust our paper and with lainy eyes 
Wnte sorrow on the bosom of the earth, 

Let 's choose executors and talk of wills 

And yet not so, for what can we bequeath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 150 

Our lands, our hves and all aie Bohngbroke’s^ 

And nothing can we call our own but death 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and covei to our bones 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stones of the death of kings 
How some have been deposed , some slam in war , 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed , 

Some poison’d by their wives , some sleeping kill’d , 

All murder’d for withm the hollow cvovni 160 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be fear’d and kill with looks, 

Infusmg him with self and vam conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 

Were brass impregnable, and humour’d thus 

Comes at the last and with a little pm 

Bores through his castle wall, and faiewell king i 1,70 

Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence throw away respect. 

Tradition, form and ceremomous duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while 
I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste gnef, need fnends subjected thus, 

How can you say to me, I am a kmg 2 
Car My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes. 

But presently prevent the ways to waal 

To fear the foe, smce fear oppresseth strength, i80 
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And so your follies fight against } ourself 
Fear, and be slam , no worse can come to fight 
And fight and die is death destroying death , 

Where fearmg d^mg paj s death servile breath 
Aum My father hath a power , inquiie of him, 

And learn to make a body of a limb 
K Rich Thou chid’st me 'well proud Bolingbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our da\ of doom 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown , 190 

An easy task it is to vm our own 
Say, Scroop, where hes our uncle with his pover? 

Speak sweetly, man, although th> looks be sour 
Scroop Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a hea\iei tale to say 
I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken 
Your uncle York is jom'd with Bolmgbroke, 200 

And all your northern castles yielded up. 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party 

K Rich Thou hast said enough 
Besbrew thee, cousin, winch didst lead me forth 

[To AumerU 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair ' 

What say you now ^ what comfort have we now ? 

By heaven, I Tl hate him everlastmgly 
That bids me be of comfort any more 
€ro to Flmt castle there I ’ll pme away , 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kmgly woe obey 210 

That power I have, discharge , and let them go 
To^ear the land that hath some hope to grow, 

For I have none let no man speak again 
Tn ai w this for counsel is but vam 
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K Rich He does me double wiong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue 
Discharge my followers let them hence away, 

From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day 


Scene III Wales Befo7 e Flint castle 

Enter^ with dium and coloms^ Bolingbrokb, York, North- 
umberland, Attendants, and forces 

Bding So that hy this intelligence we learn 
The Welshmen are dispersed, and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the kmg, who lately landed 
With some few private fnends upon this coast 
A^orth The news is veiy fair and good, my lord 
Richard not fai from hence hath hid his head 
York It would beseem the Lord Northumberland 
To say * King Richard ’ alack the heavy day 
When such a sacred king should hide his head 
Forth Your grace mistakes , only to be brief, 10 

Left I his title out 

York The time hath been, 

Would you have been so bnef with him, he would 
Have been so bnef with you, to shorten you, 

For takmg so the head, your whole head’s length 
Boling Mistake not, uncle, further than you should 
Yorh Take not, good cousin, further than you should. 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er our heads 
Boling I know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Against their will But who comes here ? 

Enter Perot 

Welcome, Harry what, will not this castle yield ? 

Percg The castle royally is mann’d, my loid, 

Against thy entrance 
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Why, it contains no king ? 

Percy Yes, my good lord, 

It doth contain a king , King Richard lie*^ 

Within the limits of yon lime and stone 

And with him are the Loid Aumeile, Lord Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a cleig} man 
Of hoh revel ence , who, I cannot leain 
xVo/ th 0, belike it is the Bishop of Cai lisle 30 

Boling Noble loids, 

Go to the lude iibs of that most ancient castle , 

Through brazen tiumpet send the breath of parley 
Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver 
Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss Kmg Richard’s hand 
And sends allegiance and tiue faith of heart 
To his most loyal person, hither come 
Even at his feet to laj mv aims and power, 

Provided that my banishment repealed 40 

And lands restored again be freeh granted 

If not, I ’U use the advantage of my power 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood 

Ram’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Englishmen 

The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

It is, such crimson tempest should bediench 

The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land. 

My stoopmg duty tenderly shall show 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 

Upon the grassy carpet of this plam 50 

Let’s march without the noise of threatening dium, 

That from this castle’s tatter’d battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perused 
Methmks King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock 
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The rage be his, whilst on the earth I ram 

My waters , on the earth, and not on him 60 

March on, and mark King Richard how he looks 

Parle and armcer mthm Thm a flownsh Enter on 

the vicdU, Kino Richard, the Bishop op Carlisle, 
Aijmbrle, Scroop, and Salisbury 

See, see, Kmg Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushmg discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stam the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident 

York Yet looks he like a king behold his eye, 

As bnght as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 

Controllmg majesty alack, alack, for woe, 70 

That any harm should stain so fair a show ’ 

K Rich We are amazed , and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, [To North 

Because we thought ourself thy lawful king 
And if we be, how dare thy jomts forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship , 

For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 

Gan gnpe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 80 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp 

And though you think that all, as you have done, 

Have tom their souls by turning them from us, 

And we are barren and bereft of fnends , 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent. 

Is mustering in his clouds on your behalf 
Armies of pestilence , and they shall strike 
Your children yet ixnbom and unbegot, 
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Tell Bolmgbroke— for jond methmks he stands— 

That every stnde he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason he is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war , 

But ere the crown he looks for live in i)eace, 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 

Change the complexion of her maid pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood 100 

North The kmg of heaven forbid our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush’d upon ^ Thy thnce nohle cousm 
Harry Bolmgbroke doth humbly kiss thy hand , 

And by the honourable tomb he swears, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s hones, 

And by the royalties of both your bloods, 

Currents that spiing from one most gracious head, 

And by the buned hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 110 

Compnsmg all that may be sworn or said, 

His commg hither hath no further scope 
Than for his hneal loyalties and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittenng arms he will commend to rust, 

His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty 
This swears he, as he is a pnnce, is just , 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him 120 

K Rich Northnmberland, say thus the king returns 
His noble cousm is right welcome hither , 

And aU the number of his fair demands 
Shall be aocomplish’d without contradiction ’ 

Wifb all the gracious utterance thou hast 
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We do debase ourselves, cousiu, do we not, [To Aumerle 
To look so poorly and to speak so fair 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Dedance to the traitor, and so die ? 130 

Avm No, good my lord , let’s fight with gentle woids 
Till time lend friends and friends their helpful swords 
K Rich 0 God, 0 God • that e’er this tongue ot mine, 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With woids of sooth ’ 0 that I were as great 
As IS my gnef, or lesser than my name ’ 

Or that I could forget what T have been. 

Or not lemember what I must be now > 

Swell’st thou, proud heart ? I ’ll give thee scope to beat, 
Smce foes have scope to beat both thee and me 141 

Aum Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke 
K Ruh What must the king do now ? must he submit ? 
The kmg shall do it must he be deposed ? 

The kmg shall be contented must he lose 
The name of kmg ? o’ God’s name, let it go 
I ’ll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood, 160 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walkmg-staff. 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints 
And my large kmgdom for a little grave, 

A httle httle grave, an obscure grave , 

Or I ’ll be buned m the king’s highway, 

Some way of common trade, where subjects’ feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head , 

For on my heart they tread now whilst I live , 

And buned once, why not upon my head ? 

Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted cousin ^ 160 

I We ’ll make foul weather with dpurmaorl 
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And make a dearth m this revolting land 
Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 

As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 

Withm the earth , and, therem laid, — there lies 

Two kinsmen digg’d their giaves with weepmg eyes 

Would not this ill do well ? Well, well, I see 170 

I talk but idly, and > on laugh at me 

Most mighty prince, mj Lord Northumberland, 

What saj s Kling Bolmgbroke ? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to h\ e till Richard die f 
You make a leg, and Bolmgbioke says aj 

North My lord, in the base court he doth attend 
To speak with you , niaj it please % on to come down. 

K Rick Down, down I come , like glistering Phaethon, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades 
In the base court ^ Base court, where kings grow base, 180 
To come at traitors* calls and do them grace 
In the base court ? Come down ^ Down, court ' down, 
king ^ 

For mght-owls shnek where mountmg laiks should sing 

l^Exeunt from above 

Boling What says his majesty ? 

North Sorrow and gnef of heart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man 
Yet he is come 

Eyder King Ricshard arvd hie attendants below 
Boling. Stand all apart, 

And show fair duty to his majesty \He JcneeU d&um 

My gracious lord, — 

K Rich Fair colisin, you debase your pnncely knee 190 
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Than my unpleased eye see your courtesy 
XJp, cousin, up , your heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least, although your knee be low 
Bohng My gracious loid, I come but for mme own 
K Rich Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all 
Bohng So far be mine, my most ledoubted lord, 

As my true service shall deserve your love 
K Rich Well you deserve they well deseive to have, 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get 201 

Uncle, give me your hands nay, dry your eyes , 

Tears show their love, but want their remedies 
Cousm, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old enough to be my heir 
What you will have, I ’ll give, and willing too , 

For do we must what force will have us do 
Set on towards London, cousin, is it so ? 

Boling Yea, my good lord 
K Rwh Then I must not say no 

[Flouiish Exemi 


ScBNE IV Langley The Duke of Yoke’s ga/rden 

Enter the Queen and two Ladies 

Queen What spoit shall we devise here in this garden, 
To dnve away the heavy thought of care ? 

Lody Madam, we ’ll play at bowls 
Queen, ’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias 
Madam, we ’ll dance 

Queen My legs can keep no measure m delight. 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in gnef 
Thfisrefiat^ no dancmg, girl , some other sport 
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Lady Of either, madam 

Of neither, girl 

For if of joj, being altogether -wanting, 

It doth lememher me the moie of sorrow , 

Or if of grief, being altogether had, 

It adds moie sorrow to my want of joy 
For what I have I need not to lepeat , 

And what I want it boots not to complain 
Lady Madam, 1^11 sing 

’Tis well that thou hast cause , 
But thou shouldst please me better, wouldst thou weep 20 
Lady I could weep, madam, would it do you good 
Qvsen And I could smg, would weepmg do me good, 

And never borrow any teai of thee 

Enter a Gardener, and two Servants 

But stay, here come the gardeners 
Let ’s step into the shadow of these trees 
My -wretchedness unto a row of pm&, 

They ’ll talk of state , for every one doth so 
Against a change , woe is forerun with woe 

[Queen and Ladies retire 

Gard Go, bmd thou up yon danglmg apncocks. 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 30 

Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight 
Give some supportance to the bendmg twigs 
Gh> thou, and hke an executioner, 

Gut off the heads of too fast gro-wing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth 
All must he even m our government 
You thus employ’d I -will go root away 
The noisome weeds, which without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers 
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Showing, as in a model, our fiim estate, 

When our sea-waird garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up. 

Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined, 

Her knots disorder’d and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars * 

Gard Hold thy peace 

He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf 
The weeds which his bioad-spreading leaves did shelter, 50 
That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all by Bohngbroke, 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green 
Serv What, are they dead ^ 

Gard They aie , and Bohngbroke 

Hath seized the wasteful kmg 0, what pity is it 
That he had not so tnmm’d and dress’d his land 
As we this garden ’ We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit trees. 

Lest, bemg over-proud m sap and blood, 

With too much nches it confound itself 60 

Had he done so to great and growing men, 

They might have lived to bear and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearmg boughs may hve 
Hjad he done so, himself had borne the crown, 

Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down 
JServ What, thmk you then the kmg shall be deposed ? 
Gard Depress’d he is already, and deposed 
Tis doubt he will be letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good Duke of York’s, 70 

That tell black tidings 

0, 1 am press’d to death through want of speakmg < 

\0(mvn^ forward 
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What Ev 6, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man ^ 

Why dost thou say King Richard is deposed ? 

Barest thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Bmne his clownfal ? Saj , where, when, and how, 

Cam'st thou by this ill tidings ? speak, thou wretch 80 
Gard Pardon me, madam little joy have I 
To breathe this news , yet what I say is true 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of i^hngbioke their foi tunes both are weigh’d 
In vour lord’s scale is nothing but himself, 

And some few vamties that make him hght , 

But in the balance of great Bolingbioke, 

Besides himself, are all the English peers, 

And with that odds he weighs King Richard down 
Post you to London, and } ou will find it so , 90 

I speak no more than every one doth know 
Qiieen Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot, 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am I last that knows it ^ 0, thou thmk’st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast Come, ladies, go, 

To meet at London London’s king m woe 
What, was I bom to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the tnumph of great Bohngbroke ? 

Gardenei, for telling me these news of woe, 100 

Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow 

[Exmnt Queen and Ladiee 
Gard Poor queen ’ so that thy state might be no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse 
Here did she fall a tear , here m this place 
I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace 
Bue, even for ruth here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen 
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ACT IV 

Scene I Westminster Ball 

Enter^ cts to the Parliament^ Bolingbroke, Aumerle, North- 
DMBERLAND, PeRCT, FiTWATER, StJRRET, the BiSHOP OP 
Carlisle, the Abbot of Westminster, and another 
]x>rd, Herald, Officers, and Bagot 

Bohng Call forth Bagot 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind , 

What thou dost know of noble Gloucester’s death, 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his tuneless end 
Bagot Then set before my face the Lord Numeric 
Boling Cousm, stand forth, and look upon that man 
Bagot Mv Lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
Sooms to unsay what once it hath dekvePd 
In that dead time when Gloucester’s death was plotted, 10 
I heard you say, ‘Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais to mme uncle’s he^ ^ ’ 

Amongst much other talk, that very time, 

I heard you say that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand crowns 
Than Bolmgbroke^s return to England , 

Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
Ib thw your oousm’s death. 

Prmces and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base ? 20 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, 

On equal terms to give huu chastisement * 

Mther I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
Wjth Uns attainder of his slanderous lips 
There is my gage, the manual seal of death 
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And mil maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword 

Boling Bagot, forbear , thou shalt not take it up 30 
Aum Excepting one, I would he weie the best 
In all this presence that hath moved me so 
Fitz If that thy valour stand on sympathy, 

There is my gage, Aumerle, m gage to thme 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand’st, 

I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spakest it, 

That thou wert cause of noble Gloucester’s death 
If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou best , 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Wheie it was forged, with my rapier’s point 40 

Aum Thou darest not, cowaad, hve to see that day 
Fitz Now, by my soul, I would it were this hour 
Aum Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell foi this 
Percy Aumerle, thou best , his honour is as tiue 
In this appeal as thou art all unjust , 

And that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremest pomt 
Of mortal breathing seize it, if thou darest 
Aum An if I do not, may my hands rot off 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 60 

Over the glittenng helmet of my foe ’ 

Another Lord I task the earth to the like, forsworn 
Aumerle , 

And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holloa’d in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun there is my honour’s pawn , 

Engage it to the trial, if thou darest 
Aum Who sets me else ? by heaven, I ’ll throw at all 
I have a thousand spirits m one breast, 

To smswer twenty thousand such as you. 
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Fitz Tis very true }ou were in presence then , 

And you can witness with me this is true 
Surrey As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true 
Fitz Surrey, thou best 
Surrey Dishonourable boy ^ 

That he shall he so heavy on m} sword, 

That it shall rendei vengeance and revenge 
Till thou the lie-giver and that he do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father's skull 
In proof whereof, there is my honour’s pawn , 70 

Engage it to the trial, if thou daie&t 
Fitz How fondly dost thou spur a forwaid horse ’ 

If I dare eat, or dnnk, oi breathe, oi h\ e, 

I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness. 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

And hes, and hes there is my bond of faith, 

To tie thee to my strong correction 
As 1 intend to thnve in this new world, 

Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal 
Besides, I heard the banish’d Norfolk say 80 

That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais 
Aum Some honest Christian trust me with a gage, 

That Norfolk hes here do I throw down this, 

If he may be repeal’d, to try his honour 
Bch^ng These differences shall all rest undei gage 
Till Norfolk be repeal’d repeal’d he shall be, 

And, though xmne enemy, restored agam 

To all his lands and signones when he ’s return’d, 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial 90 

Cot That honourable day shall ne’er be seen 
* Many a tune hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jean Christ m glonous Chxistian field, 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
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To Italy , and there at Yenice gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under 'whose colours he had fought so long 100 

BoliTig Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead 2 
Car As surely as I live, my lord 

Boling S'weet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham ’ Lords appellants, 

Your differences shall all rest under gage 
Till we assign you to your days of trial 

Entei York, attended 

York Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
Prom plume-pluck'd Richard , who with willing soul 
Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand 110 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him , 

And long live Heniy, fourth of that name » 

Bohnq In God's name, I '11 ascend the regal throne 
Car Marry, God forbid * 

Worsn in tins royal piesence may I speak, 

Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth 

Would God that any in this noble presence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard i then true noblesse would 

Learn him forbearance fiom so foul a -wrong 120 

What subject can give sentence on his kmg ? 

And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject ? 

Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear, 

Although apparent guilt be seen m them , 

And shall the figure of Gud's majesty. 

His captam, ste-ward, deputy-elect, 

Anomted, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judged by subject and mfenor breath, 
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Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed I 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for his king 
My Lord of Hereford heie, whom you call king, 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king 
And if you crown him, let me prophesy 
The blood of English shall manure the gi ound, 

And future ages groan for this foul act , 

Peace shall go sleep with Tmks and infidels, 

And m this seat of peace tumultuous wars 140 

Shall km with kin and kind with kmd confound , 

Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be calPd 
The field of Golgotha and dead men^s skulls 
0, if you raise this house agamst this house, 

It will the woefuUest division prove 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth 
Prevent, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest child, child’s children, cry against you ‘ woe * ’ 

North Well have you argued, sir, and for youi pains 150 
Of capital treason we arrest you here 
My Lord of Westminster, be it your charge 
To keep him safely till his day of trial 
May it please you, lords, to grant the commons’ suit 
Bolmg Fetch hither Eichard, that in common view 
He may surrender , so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion 

Yorh I will be his conduct \Ex%t 

Boling Lords, you that here are under our arrest, 

Procure your sureties for your days of answer 

Little are we beholding to your love, 160 

And little look’d for at your helping hands. 

Be-mter Yoek, tdth BicoFrARp, amd Officers, hearing 
the recfoha 
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Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wheiewith I leign’d ^ I hardl} yet have learned 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my hmbs 
Give sonow leave awhile to tutoi me 
To this submission Yet I well remember 
The favouis of these men ^^ere thev not mine 2 
Did they not sometime cry, * all hail ^ ’ to me 2 
So Judas did to Chiist but he, in twelve, 170 

Found truth m all but one , I, m twelve thousand, 
none 

God save the king ' WiU no man sa^ amen ^ 

Am I both pnest and clerk 2 well then, amen 
God save the king ^ although I be not he , 

And yet, amen, if heaven do thmk him me 
To do what service am I sent for hither ? 

York To do that office of thme own good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer, 

The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Heniy Bohngbroke 180 

K Rich Give me the crown Here, coiism, seize the 
crown , 

Here, cousin , 

On this side m} hand, and on that side yours 
Now is this golden ciown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filhng one another, 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen and full of water 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 

Dnnkmg my gnefs, whilst you mount up on KigL 
Boling I thought ;you had been willing to resign 100 
K Rich My crown I am , but still my gnefs are mme 
You ma} my glonea and my state depose, 

But not my gnefs , still am I king of those 
Bohng Part of your cares you give me with jour crown. 
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Your care is gam of care, by new care won 
The caies I give I have, though given away , 

They tend the crown, yet still with me thej stay 

Bohng Are you contented to resign the crown ? 200 

K Rich Ay, no , no, ay , for I must nothing be , 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee 
Now mark me, how I will undo mvself 
I give this heavy weight from off my head 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand. 

The pnde of kingly sway from out my heart , 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With mme own hands I give away my crown, 

With mme own tongue deny my sacred state. 

With mme own breath release all duty's rites 210 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear , 

My manors, rents, revenues I forgo , 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me » 

God keep aU vows unbroke that sweai to thee < 

Make me, that nothmg have, with nothing gneved, 

And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved « 

Long mayst thou live in Richard's seat to sit, 

And soon lie Richard in an earthj pit ’ 

God save King Harry, unking'd Richard says, 220 

And send him many years of sunshme days ’ 

What more remains ? 

North No more, but that you read 

These accusations and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person and your followers 
Against the state and profit of this land , 

That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily deposed 

K Rich, Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly ? Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences were upon record 
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To read a lecture of tlieni ? If thou woiildat, 

There shouldst thou find one heinous article, 

Containing the deposing of a king 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, 

Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven 
Nay, all of you that stand and look upon, 

Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 

Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands 
Showing an outward pity , yet you Pilates 240 

Have here dekvePd me to my soui cross, 

And water cannot wash awa> your sin 

North My lord, dispatch , read o’er these articles 

K Rich Mine eyes are full of tears, T cannot see 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much 
But they can see a sort of traitois here 
Nay, if I turn mine es upon mj self, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest , 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 

To undeck the pompous body of a king , 260 

Made glory base and sovereignty a slave, 

Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant 

North My lord, — 

E Rich No lord of thme, thou haught insultmg man, 

Nor no man’s lord , I have no name, no title, 

No, not that name was given me at the font, 

But ’tis usurp’d alack the heavy day, 

That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself ’ 

O that I were a mockery king of snow, 200 

Standmg before the sun of Bolingbrok% 

To melt myself away in water-drops » 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly good, 

An if m^ word be sterling yet m England, 

Let it command a mirror hither straight, 
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BoVmg Go some of you and fetch a looking glass 

\£ssit an attendant 

North Read o’ei this paper while the glass doth come 
K Rich Fiend, thou toiment’st me ere I come to hell ' 
Boling Uige it no more, my Lord Northumheiland 271 
North The commons will not then be satisfied 
K Rich They shall be satisfied I Tl read enough, 

When I do see the veiy book indeed 
Where all my sms aie wiit, and that’s myself 

Re-enter Attendant, with a glass 

Give me the glass, and therein will I lead 
No deeper wnnkles yet ? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds 't 0 flattering glass, 

Like to my followers in prospenty, 280 

Thou dost beguile me ' Was this face the face 
That every day under this household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men 2 was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ^ 

Was this the face that faced so many follies, 

And was at last out-faced by Bdingbroke ? 

A bnttle glory shineth m this face 
As bnttle as the glory is the face , 

{Dashes the glass against the ground 
For there it is, crack’d m a hundred shivers 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 290 

How soon my sorrow hath destroy’d my face 
Boling The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 
The shadow of your face 
K Rich Say that agam 

The shadow of my sorrow ^ ha ’ let ’s see 
’Tib very true, my gnef lies all withm , 

And these external manners of laments 
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There lies the substance and I thank thee, king. 

For thy great bounty, that not only givest 3UO 

Me cause to wail but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause I ^11 beg one boon, 

And then be gone and trouble j ou no more 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling Name it, fair cousm 

K Rich ‘ Fair cousm ^ 2 I am greater than a kmg 
For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects , bemg no-w a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatterer 
Bemg so great, I have no need to beg 
Boling Yet ask 310 

K Rich And shall I have ^ 

Boling You shall 
K Rich Then give me leave to go 
Boling Whithei ^ 

K Rich Whither you will, so I ^ere fiom } our sights 
Boling Go, some of you convey him to the Tower 
K Rich 0, good ’ convey ? conveyers are } ou all, 

That nse thus mmbly by a true king’s fall 

[Exeunt King Rickard^ some Lords^ and a Guard 
Boling On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation lords, prepare yourselves 320 

[ExemU all except the Bishop of Cai lisle, ike A hhot of 
Westminster, and Atimeide 
Abbot A woeful pageant have "we here beheld 
Car The woe^s to come , the children jet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn 
Aim You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To nd the realm of this pernicious blot 
Abbot My lord, 

Before I freely speak my mind herein, 

You shall not only take the sacrament 
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I see your brows are full of discontent, 

Tom heaits of sorrow and your eyes of tears 
Come home with me to supper , and I ’ll lay 
A plot shall show us all a meiry day 


ACT V 

Scene I Londm A atjeet leading to the Tomr 
Enter Queen and Ladies 

Queen This way the king will come , this is the way 
To Julius Cesar’s ill-erected tower, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king’s queen 

Ent&t Eichard and Guard 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 

My fair rose wither yet look up, behold. 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

And wash him fresh again with true-love tears 10 

"Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand, 

Thou map of honour, thou Kang Eichard’s tomb. 

And not Kang Eichard , thou most beauteous inn, 

Why ^ould hard-favour’d grief be lodged in thee, 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest 1 
K Bush, Join not with gnef, fair woman, do not so, 

To make Hoy end too sudden learn, good soul, 

To t famk our former state a happy dream , 

awaked, the truth of what we are 
tte “but this . I am sworn brother, sweet, 

Keoessiiy , 

WA hfvtijg fair 


20 
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Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, 

Which our profane hours here have stricken down 

Queen What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transform’d and weaken’d ? hath Bohngbroke deposed 
Thine mtellect ? hath he been in thy heart ? 

The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 30 

To be o’erpower’d , and wilt thou, pupil-like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. 

And fawn on rage with base humihty, 

Which art a lion and a king of beasts ? 

K Rich A kmg of beasts, mdeed , if aught but beasts, 

I had been still a happy kmg of men 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France 

Think I am dead and that e\en here thou takest, 

As from my death-bed, thy last living leave 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 40 

With good old folks and let them tell the tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid , 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their griefs, 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds 
For why the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue 
And m compassion weep the fire out , 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 

For the deposing of a nghtful king 50 

Enter HoETHUKBERitAjrD and others 

North My lord, the nund of Bohngbroke is changed , 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the tower 
And, madam, there is order ta’en foi you , 

With all swift speed vou must away to France 

E Etch Northumberland, thou ladder wheiewithal 
"TJia TTimiTitinff Bohngbroke ascmids my throne, 
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Moie than it i& ere foul &m gatheiing head 
Shall break into corruption thou shalt think, 

Though he divide the lealm and give thee half, 60 

It IS too little, helping him to all , 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unnghtful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne'er so little urged, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usuiped throne 
The love of wicked men converts to fear , 

That fear to hate, and hate turns one or both 
To worthy danger and deserved death 

North My guilt be on my head, and there an end 
Take leave and part , for you must pait forthwith 70 

K Rich Doubly divorced ’ Bad men, you violate 
A twofold marriage, 'twixt my crown and me, 

And then betwixt me and my mained wife 
Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me , 

And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made 
Part us, Northumberland , I towards the north, 

Where shivering cold and sickness pmes the chme , 

My wife to France fiom whence, set foith in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent back hke Hallowmas or short'st of day 80 

Qiiem And must we be divided ^ must we part ? 

K Rich Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from 
heart 

Queen Banish us both and send the kmg with me 
North That were some love but little policy 
Queen Then whither he goes, thither let me go 
K Ruck So two, together weeping, make one woe 
Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here , 

Better far off than near, be ne'er the near 

Glo, count thy way with sighs , I mme with groans 

So longest way shall have the longest moans 90 
K, RvsL Twice for one step I'll groan, the wav beinor 
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And piece the -way out mth a heavy heart 
Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief, 

Since, wedding it, there is such length in gnef 
One kiss shall stop oui mouths, and dumblj pait , 

Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heait 

Queen Give me mine own again , ’twere no good pait 
To take on me to keep and kill thy heait 
So, now I have mine own agam, be gone, 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan 100 

K Rich We make woe wanton with this fond delay 
Once more, adieu , the rest let soirow say [Ereunt 


Scene II The Duke of York’s palace 

Enter York and his Dccbdess 

Duch My lord, you told me j ou would tell the rest. 

When weeping made }ou break the story off, 

Of our two cousins commg mto London 
Tori Wheie did I leave ^ 

Duch At that sad stop, mj loid, 

Where rude misgovern’d hands from wmdows’ tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on Kong Richard’s head 
YorJc Then, as I said, the duke, great Bohngbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspirmg nder seem’d to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 10 

Whilst all tongues cried ‘ God save thee, Bohngbroke ^ ’ 

You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
‘ Jesu preserve thee ’ welcome, Bohngbroke ^ ’ 

Whilqt hp from the one side to the other turning^ 
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Bespake them thus * I thank you, countrymen ' 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along 
Duck Alack, poor Richard ^ where rode he the whilst ? 
York As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinkmg his prattle to be tedious , 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 

Did scowl on gentle Richard , no man cried ‘ God save him ’ ’ 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head , 30 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook oflP, 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his gnef and patience, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted 
And barbansm itself have pitied him 
But heaven hath a hand m these events. 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents 
To Bohngbroke are we sworn subjects now. 

Whose state and honour I for aye allow 40 

Dnch Here comes my son Aumerle 
York Aumerle that was , 

But that is lost for bemg Richard’s fnend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now 
I am m parliament pledge for his truth 
And lastmg fealty to the new made king 

Enter AuhebJiE 

Duck Welcome, my son who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new come spring ? 

Aum Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not 
God knows 1 bad as hef be none as one 
York Well, bear yon well in this new spring of time, 50 
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Aum For aught I know, my lord, they do 
Tori You will be there, I know 
Aum If Gk)d prevent not, I purpose so 
York What seal is that, that hangs without th} bosom ? 
Yea, look'st thou pale ? let me see the wnting 
Aum My lord, ’tis nothing 

Tmk No matter, then, who see it 

I will be satisfied , let me see the wntmg 

Aum I do beseech your grace to pardon me 60 

It IS a matter of small consequence, 

Which for some reasons I would not have seen 
York Which, for some reasons, sir, I mean to see 
I fear, I fear, — 

Duck What should } ou fear ? 

Tis nothmg but some bond, that he has entered into 
For gay apparel 'gainst the triumph da) 

York ]^und to himself ^ what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to ? Wife, thou art a fool 
Boy, let me see the writing 

Aum I do beseech you, pardon me I may not show it 
York I will be satisfied , let me see it, I say 

[He j^ucks It out of his bosom and reads ti 
Treason, foul treason ’ Villain ^ traitor ^ slave » 

Ihich What is the matter, my lord * 

York Ho ’ who is within there ? 

JEnter a Servant 

Saddle my horse 

God for his mercy, what treachery is here ’ 

Duck Why, what is it, my lord I 

York Give me my boots, I say , saddle my horse. 

[jSnl Servcmt 

Now, by mme honour, by my life, by my troths 
I will appeach the villam. 
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Buck I will not peace What is the mattei, Aumerle ? 
A'um Good mother, be content , it is no more 
Than my poor life must ans’s^er 

Bitch Th;y life answer t 

York Bring me my boots I will unto the king 

Re-enter Serv'ant mth hoots 

Buck Strike him, Aumeile Poor boy, thou art amazed 
Hence, villain ^ never more come m my sight 
Fori Give me my boots, I say 
Buck Why, York, what wilt thou do ? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 

Have we more sons ^ or are we like to have ^ 90 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time ^ 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 

And rob me of a happy mother’s name ? 

Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own 
Foil: Thou fond mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 

And interchangeably set down their hands. 

To kiU the king at Oxford 
Buck He shall be none , 

We’ll keep him here then what is that to him ? 100 

Vorl Away, fond woman > were he twenty times my son, 
I would appeach him 

Ditch Hadst thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou wouldst be moie pitiful 
But now I know thy mind , thou dost suspect 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a bastard, not thy son 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mmd 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 
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York Make way, unruly woman ’ [Ent 110 

Duck After, Aumerle ' mount thee upon his horse , 

Spur post, and get before him to the kmg, 

And beg th’v pardon eie he do accuse thee 
I 11 not be long behind , though I be old, 

I doubt not but to nde as fast as York 

And never will I rise up from the ground 

Till Bohngbioke have pardon’d thee Away, be gone * 

\E3:mnt 


Scene III A royal palace 
Enter Bolingbroke, Percy, and other Lords 

Bdvnig Can no man tell me of m\ unthrifty son ? 

’Tis full three months since I did see him last 
If any plague hung over us, ’tib he 
I would to God, my lords, he might be found 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 

With unrestrained loose compamons, 

Even such, they say, as stand m narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers , 

Which he, young wanton and effemmate boy, 10 

Takes on the point of honour to suppoit 
So dissolute a crew 

Percy My lord, some two days smce I saw the pnnce, 

And told him of those tnumphs held at Oxford 

Bchng And what said the gallant? 

Percy His answer was, he would unto the stews, 

And from the common’st creature pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour , and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger 

Bohng As dissolute as desperate , yet through both 20 
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Ent&r Aumerlb 
Aum Where ih the king ? 

Boling What means our cousm, that he stares and looks 
So wildly ? 

Aum God save your grace > I do beseech your majesty, 
To have some conference with your giace alone 
Boling Withdraw yourselves, and lea-ve us here alone 

\_Eveunt Percy a/nd Lords 
What IS the matter with our cousin now ? 

Aum Tor ever may my knees grow to the earth, 30 
My tongue cleave to my roof withm my mouth, 

Unless a pardon ere I nse or speak 
Boling Intended or committed was this fault ^ 

If on the first, how hemous e’er it be, 

To wm thy after-love I pardon thee 

Aum Then give me leave that I may turn the key, 

That no man enter till my tale be done 
Boling Have thy desire 

Yorlc \With%n\ My hege, beware , look to thyself , 
Thou hast a traitor m thy presence there 40 

Boling ViUain, I II make thee safe [JDramnq 

Aum Stay thy revengeful hand , thou hast no cause to 
fear 

York \Within\ Open the door, secure, fool-hard> king 
Shall I for love speak treason to thy face ? 

Open the door, or I will break it open 

Enter York 

BoUng What is the matter, uncle ? speak , 

Eeeover breath , teU us how near is danger, 

That we may arm us to encounter it 

York Peruse this wntmg here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show 
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My heart is not confederate with my hand 

Vorl It was, villain, ere thy hand did set it down 
I tore it from the traitor’s bosom, king , 

Feai, and not love, begets his pemtence 
Forget to pity him, lest th^ pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart 
Bolvng 0 heinous, strong and bold conspiracy ’ 

0 loyal father of a treacherous son ^ 60 

Thou sheer immaculate and silver fountain, 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held his current and defiled himself ’ 

Thy overflow of good converts to bad 
And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot m thy digressing son 

York So shall my virtue be his vice's bawd , 

And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers gold 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 70 

Or my shamed life in his dishonour hes 

Thou kiirst me in his life , giving him breath, 

The traitor lives, the true man 's put to death 
Buck [ With%n\ What ho, my hege ’ for God's sake, let 
me m 

BciUng What shnll-voiced suppliant makes this eager 
cry? 

Buck A woman, and thy aunt, great kmg , 'tis I 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door 
A beggar begs that never begg'd before 
Bohng Our scene is alter'd from a serious thing, 

And now changed to ‘ The Beggar and the King ' 80 

My dangerous cousin, let your mother m 

1 know she is come to pray for your foul sin 

York If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 

More sms for this forgiveness prosper may. 
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Enter Duchess 

Duch 0 king, believe not this hard-hearted man * 

Love loving not itself none othei can 

Tot I Thou frantic woman, what dost thou make heie ? 
Shall thy old dugs once moie a traitor rear^ 90 

Duch Sweet York, he patient Hear me, gentle hege 

[Kneels 

Boling Rise up, good aunt 
Duch Not yet, I thee beseech 

For ever will I walk upon my knees, 

And never see day that the happy sees. 

Till thou give ]oy , until thou bid me ]oy, 

By pardomng Rutland, my transgressmg boy 
Aum Unto my mother^s prayeis I bend my knee 
Torh Against them both my true ]omts bended be 
111 mayst thou thiive, if thou grant any grace ^ 

Duck Pleads he m earnest ? look upon his face , 100 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prajers are in jest , 

His words come from his mouth, ouis from oui bieast 
He prays but faintly and would be demed , 

We pray 'with heart and soul and all beside 
His weary jomts would gladly nse, I know , 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy , 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity 
Our prayers do out-pray his , then let them have 
That mercy which true prayer ought to have 110 

Bolvng Good aunt, stand up 

Duch Nay, do not say, ‘stand up 

Say ‘ pardon’ first, and afterwards ‘ stand up ’ 

An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 

‘ Pardon ’ should be the first word of thy speech 
I never lonar’d to hear a word till now , 
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No word like ‘ pardon' for kings' moutlis so meet 
York Speak it in French, king , say, ‘ pardonne moi ' 

Duck Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destio} ? 120 

Ah, my sour husband, my haid-hearted lord, 

That set'st the word itself agamst the woid ’ 

Speak ‘ pardon ' as 'tis current m our land , 

The choppmg French we do not understand 
Thine eyes begin to speak , set thy tongue theie , 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thme ear , 

That hearing how our plamts and prayers do pierce, 

Pity may move thee ‘paidon' to rehearse 
BoLvfig Good aunt, stand up 
Luck I do not sue to stand , 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand 130 

Boling I pardon him, as God shall pardon me 
Dmh 0 happy vantage of a kneehng knee ^ 

Yet am I sick for feai speak it again , 

Twice saving ‘pardon ' doth not pardon twain, 

But makes one pardon strong 
Boling With all m\ heart 

I pardon him 

Duck A god on earth thou art 

Boling But for our trusty brother-in-law and the abbot, 
With all the rest of that consorted crew, 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heek. 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 140 

To Oxford, or wheie'er these traitors are 
They shall not hve withm this world, I swear, 

But I will have them, if I once know where 
Uncle, farewell and, cousin too, adieu 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true 
Duck Come, my old son I pray God make thee new 
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Scene IY The same 
Enter Exton and Servant 

Extm Didst thou not mark the king, what words he spake, 

‘ Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear ^ ’ 

Was it not so ? 

Serv These were his very words 

Exton ‘ Have I no fnend ? ’ quoth he he spake it twice, 
And urged it twice together, did he not ^ 

Serv He did 

Extern And speakmg it, he wistly look’d on me , 

As who should say, ^ I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this tenor from my heait , * 

Meaning the king at Pomfret Come, let’s go 10 

I am the king’s fnend, and will iid his foe 


Scene Y Fomfret castle 
Enter King Eichard 

K Rich I have been studymg how I may compare 
This pnson where I hve unto the world 
And for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it , yet I ’ll hammer it out 
My bram I ’ll prove the female to my soul, 

My soul the father , and* these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little world. 

In humours hke the people of this world, 10 

For no thought is contented The better sort, 

As thoughts of things divine, are intermix’d 
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As thus, ' Come, little ones,’ and then again, 

‘ It IS as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s e\ e ’ 

Thoughts tending to ambition, the} do plot 

Unlikely wonders , how thebe vain 'weak nails 

Ma\ tear a passage through the flint\ iibs 20 

<)f thib haid world, my lagged pnson walks, 

And, foi the} cannot, die m then own pnde 
I hough ts tending to content flatter themsehes 
That the\ are not the fiist of fortune’s slaves, 

Nor shall not be the last , bke billy beggars 
Who sittmg in the stocks refuge their shame, 

That man} have and others must sit there , 

And m this thought the} find a kind of ease, 

Bearing their ow n misfortunes on the back 

Of such as ha\ e before endured the like 30 

Thus play I m one person man} people, 

And none contented sometimes am I kmg , 

Then treasons make me wish m} self a beggar, 

And so I am then crushmg penur} 

Persuades me I was better when a king , 

Then am I kmg’d agam , and by and b} 

Think that I am unking’d b\ Bolmgbroke^ 

And straight am nothing but whate’er I be, 

Nor I nor any man that but man is 

With nothing shall be pleased, till he be eased 40 

With being nothing Music do I hear ? [MyAie 

Ha, ha > keep time how sour sweet music is. 

When time is broke and no proportion kept ’ 

So is it in the music of men’s hves 
And here have I the damtmess of ear 
To check time broke in a disorder’d strmg , 

But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear mv true time broke 
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My thoughts are minutes , and with sighs they jar 
Then watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a diaPs pomt. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears 
Now sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which stiike upon my heart, 

Which is the bell so sighs and tears and groans 
Show minutes, times, and hours but my time 
Euns posting on m Bolingbioke’s pioud jo>, 

While I stand fooling here, his J ack o* the clock 60 

This music mads me , let it sound no moie , 

For though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it vill make wise men mad 
Yet blessing on his heait that gives it me ' 

For ’tis a sign of love , and love to Eichard 
Is a stiange brooch m this all-hatmg world 

Enter a Groom of the Stable 

Groom Hail, royal prince t 

K Rwh Thanks, noble peer , 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear 
What art thou * and how comest thou hither 
Where no man never comes but that sad dog 70 

That brings me food to make misfortune hve ? 

Groom I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 

When thou wert king , who, travelling towards York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s face 
0, how it yearn’d my heart when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day, 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 

That horse that thou so often bast bestnd, 

That horse that I so carefully have dress’d ’ 


80 
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Groom So proudly as if he disdauiVl the ground 
K Rich So proud that Bolmgbroke was on his back * 

That jade hath eat bread fiom my royal hand , 

This hand hath made him proud with clappmg him 
Would he not stumble ? would he not fall down, 

Smce pnde must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 

Forgiveness, horse ' whv do I rail on thee, 90 

Smce thou, created to be awed by man, 

Wast bom to bear ^ I was not made a horse , 

And y et I bear a burthen like an ass, 

Spurr’d, gall’d and tired by jauncmg Bolmgbroke 

Enter Keeper, with a duh 

Keep Fellow, give place , heie is no longer sta\ 

K Rwh If thou lo\e me, ’tis time thou wert away 
Groom What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall 
say [Exit 

Keep My lord, will ’t please you to fall to ^ 

A Rich Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do 99 

Ke^ My lord, I dare not Su Pierce of Exton, who came 
lately from the kmg, commands the contrary 
K Rich The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee ’ 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it [Beats the keeper 
Keep Help, help, help ’ 

Enter Exton and Servants armed 

K Rich How now ^ what means death in this rude 
assault? 

Yillam, thy own hand yields thy death’s mstrument 

[Snatching m axe from a Servant and hlling him 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell 
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That staggers thus my person Exton, thy fierce hand 110 
Hath with the kmg s blood stainM the king’s own land 
Mount, mount, m> soul * thy seat is up on high , 

Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die \Bies 
Easton As full of valour as of ro}al blood 
Both have I spill’d , 0 would the deed were good 
For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell 

This dead king to the living kmg I ’ll bear 

Take hence the rest, and give them bunal here \txmnt 


Scene YI Wiridsoi castle 

Flourish Enter Bolingbroke, York, mth other Lords, and 
Attendants 

Bohng Kmd uncle York, the latest news we hear 
Is that the rebels have consumed with fire 
Our town of Cicester m Gloucestershire , 

But whether they be ta’en or slain we hear not 

Enter Northumberland 

Welcome, my loid what is the news ^ 

N^orth First, to thy sacred state wish I all happiness 
The next news is, I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencei, Blunt, and Kent 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here 10 

Boling We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains , 

And to thy worth will add nght worthy gams 


Enter Fitzwatbb 
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Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 
That sought at Oxford thj dire overthrow 

BoliJig Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not he forgot , 

Right noble is th} merit, well 1 wot 

EnU) Percy, and the Bishop op Carlisle 

Percy The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholv 20 

Hath V lelded up his bod} to the grave , 

But here is Carlisle bving, to abide 
Thy kingl} doom and sentence of his pnde 
Boling Carlisle, this is your doom 
Clioose out some secret place, some reverend room, 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life , 

So as thou livest in peace, die free fiom strife 
For though mine enemj thou hast ever been, 

High sparks of honour m thee have I seen 

Enter Extoh, with peisom hearing a coffin 

Exton Great kmg, within this coffin I present 30 

Thy buned fear herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought 
Bolvng Exton, I thank thee not , for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 
Upon my head and all this famous land 
Eastern From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed 
Bohnq They love not poison that do poison need, 

Nor do I thee though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered 40 

The guilt of conscience take thou foi thv laboui, 

But neither my good word nor pnneely favour 
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Lords, I protest, 1117 soul is full of woe, 

That blood should spnnkle me to make me grow 
Come, mourn with me for that I do lament, 

And put on sullen black mcontinent 
1 11 make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand 
March sadly after , grace my mournings here , 
In weeping after this untimely biei 


50 

\ExmU 



NOTES. 

Abb indicates references to Abbott s Skakeipearian Gtammar 

Act I Scene I 

1 Old John of Gatint The Duke of Lancaster, uncle to 
Richard the Second, was so called from his birthplace, Ghent, 
near Brussels, the continental pronunciation of the word being 
by the English thus corrupted Though spoken of as old, he wan 
at this time only fifty eight years of age , but m Shakespeare’s 
day the average life time was shorter than at present, and the 
epithet * old ’ was earher applied time honoiir’<it venerable 

2 oath and hand, bond confirmed by an oath, ‘band’ and 
‘bond’ are merely phonetic variations of the same word, the 
latter form bemg the only one m use nowadays “When,” says 
Steevens, “ these public challenges were accepted, each com 
batant found a pledge for his appearance at the time and place 
appointed ” 

3 Hereford, pronounced as a dissyllable, and of old frequently 
written * Herford ’ or ‘ Harford ’ 1510 title came to him through 
his having married Mary de Bohun, second daughter of 
Humphrey, the last Earl of Hereford, and in 1397, he was bj 
Kmg Richard created Duke of Hereford He was sumamed 
Bolingbroke from having been bom at his father’s castle at 
Bohngbroke, m Lincolnshire 

4 to make good, to pro\e, substantiate the boisterous late 
appeal, the charge lately proclaimed m such violent language , 
an ‘appeal’ was a criminal charge or accusation made by one who 
undertook under penalty to prove it here impeachment of 
treason to be made good % combat 

7 liege, paramount lord, sovereign, properly “faithful, sub 
ject, true, bound by tenure The etymology is disguised by a 
change both of sense and usage We now say ‘ a heqe vassal,’ * e 
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lieq& lord/ and the older sense ‘a free lord,’ m exact contradiction 
to the popular notion From 0 F hge^ * liege, leal, or loyal ’ 
(Littre) ‘ A l^eqt lord’ seems to have been a lord of a free band , 
and his lieqe% though servmg under him, were privileged men, 
free from all other obligations , their name being due to their 
freedom^ not to their service ” (Skeat, My Diet ) 

8 sounded, endeavoured by conversation on the subject to 
ascertain, cp / G u 1 141, “But what of Cicero’ shall we 
Hound him’ ” The figure is from measurmg the depth of water 
by a plummet 

9 If lie malice , whether the cause of his challenge is long 
standing animosity agamst the Duke of Norfolk 

10 worthily, with good and sufficient reason 

11 On some him ’ makmg the ground of his challenge some 
Vrell ascertamed act of treason 

12 As near argument, so far as I could ascertam by closely 
questioning him on the subject The idea m sift is that of 
separating the chaff from the com, the pretexts that might be 
offered from the real truth , so, Gymb v 5 134, “ bitter torture 
shall Winnow the truth from falsehood”, argument, theme, 
subject , as frequently m Shakespeare 

13 apparent, evident, not, ^seemmg’ danger, dangerous 
intentions cp, R III u 3 27> “0, full of danger is the Duke 
of Gloucester ” 

16-7 face speak, the construction is ‘we will hear the 
accuser and the accu^ freely speak face to face, and frownmg 
brow to frownmg brow ’ 

18 High stomach’d, of haughty temperament , ‘ stomach ’ is 
used by Shakespeare figuratively of power of digestion , 
appetite , mclmation, disposition , anger, resentment , stubborn 
courage , pnde, arrogance 

19 In rage fire In their rage as deaf to all attempts to 
moderate them as the sea m a storm, and as ready as fire to be 
kmdled into a blaze 

20 Many, etc To complete the metre, ‘May,’ ‘Now,’ and 
‘ Full ’ have been proposed before Many Abbott thinks years 
may here perhaps, as elsewhere in Shakespeare, be regarded as a 
dissyllable 

21 loving, as shown in the treatment of his subjects 

22u Each day stllL better, % e may each day, etc for other, 
used as a singT:^r pronoun, see Abb § 12 

23L envying _ hap, envying the happmess of each m having 
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24 Add crown ’ Add to yonr glory as king on earth by 
making jou immortal 

25 but, only 

26 by the cause you come, by the cause b> {i e for) which jou 
come For the omission of the preposition after come, cp M 
11 2 119, “Most Ignorant of what he’s most assured,” te 
assured of^ W T iv 4 446, “To die upon the bed my father 
died,’ i e on which my father died 

27 to appeal, see note on 1 4 

28 Cousin, here in its strict sense the son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt, hut frequently used by Shakespeare of an> relation 
ship not of the first degree An earl is now addressed his 
so\ ereign as ‘ trusty and well beloved cousin, ’ and the term has 
been so used smce the days of Henr> IV , who mtroduced the 
practice of thus addressmg his nobili^' m order to flatter them 
by makmg out that they were his blood-relations what thou 
dost object, what charge you ha\€ to brmg agamst , cp i II VI 
u 4 46, “ This blot that they object against your house ” , and 
with the preposition ‘to,’ J? Ill u 417, “Good faith, good 
faith, the saying did not hold In him that did object the same to 
thee ” The word literally means to cast m the way of a person 

30 heaven speech ’ may God be witness to the truth of my 
words * may my words be registered m hea\en and I be punished 
if they are not true ' 

31 In the devotion love, out of such devotion as a loving 
subject should ha\e toward his sovereign 

32 Tendering prmce, holdmg the safety of my prince as 
something very dear , ‘ tender,’ m this sense, is from the F 
adjective tendre, tender , m the sense of ‘ offer,’ ‘ proffer for 
acceptance,’ also frequent m Shakespeare, from the F verb 
tendre, to spread, display In Hand i 3 107, 9, Shakespeare 
plays upon the two senses, “ Tender yourself more dearly , Or 

you ’U tender me a fool ” 

33 And free hate, and free from other feehngs such as 
hatred for which there is no good cause 

34 appellant, as impeacher, accuser 

37 My body, I by hazarding my life make good, see note on 
L4 

38 Or my heaven, or, if I fail, my soul, which derives 
itself from God shall answer before Him for the charge I bring , 
for divme the d Pr Edd compare -4 IT ui 6 31, “where 
* the divine forfeit of his soul ’ is used m Shakespeare’s manner 
for ‘ the forfeit of his divine soul ’ ” 
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Skeat, the mes answers to the Lat minus, less, used m a bad 
sense 

40 Too good live, by youi origin and rank worthy to be 
something better than a traitor and miscreant, by your evil 
practices unworthy to hve 

41, 2 Since the more fly I say this smce, etc , crystal, 
transparently bright , cp Cymh v 4 81, “Thy wmdow 

ope,” addressed to Jove m hea% en , that m it fly, that scud 
across it 

43 the more note, to intensify the stigma I cast upon you , 
for aggravate, cp AT Ff ii 2 296, ^ Ford ’s a knave and I will 
aggraioUe his style,” i e heap further abusi\e epithets upon 
him, for note, eg L L L rr Z 125, “HI, to example ill, 
Would fiom my foiehead wipe a perjured TW^e,” ^ e a stigma of 
perjury 

44 With a foul throat, I force down your throat the name 
of a foul traitor 

45 so please my sovereign, if my sovereign so please , the con 
dition being inferred in the subjuncti\e mood move, sc from 
this place 

46 right drawn, drawn m a just cause 

47 Let not zeal if my words are cold (t c not bombastic 
like those of Hereford), let them not be taken as showing want of 
earnestness, cp below, \ 3 108, and i H IT iv 3 63, “With 
tears of mnocenoy and terms of zea/ ” This peer was Thomas 
Mowbray, sixth feiron Mo^^bray, created Earl of Hottmgham m 
1383 and Duke of Norfolk m 1397 

48 50 ’Tis not twain , it is not by such contention as women 
love to mdulge m, namely, the bitter and noisy war of words, 
that the cause at stake between us can be satisfied , eager, sharp, 
bitmg, from F mg, e, L ocer, keen , used by Shakespeare of 
material things also, c g HwmZ i 4 2, “ It is a mppmg and an 
coper air , 1 5 69, “ eager droppmgs into milk ” , twain and tioo 
differ m gender only ^^Tuoain is masculine, whilst tioo is 
femuune and neuter , but this distmction was early disregarded” 
(Skeat, Ety Ihct ) 

51 The blood this there is hot blood which must be cooled 
by being spilt, before this matter can be decided 

52 Yet, % e though I do not imitate your braggart words 

53 As to be hush’d, as to suffer myself to be terrified mto 
Bileenoe. 

54 the fiedx reverence, that reverence which is due to your 
mayesty , highneBS, here a title 
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speech and spumng it on to a free course , free apeedi, a 
proleptic use, as below, i 3 241, “ A partial slander sought I to 

56 would post, carrying on the metaphor m the former Ime , 
cp 0th 1 3 46, “ haste, post haste appearance ” 

57 doubled, not only forced down his throat, but forced doa n 
with double vehemence of language 

58 60 Setting aside liege, if his ro>al Imeage may be put 
out of the question, and his relationship to you m;y^ soveieign be 
not taken mto account 

62 Which to maintain odds, m mamtenance of which charge 
I would allow him advantage m the struggle, i^ould accept com 
bat even though we were not on equal terms 

63 tied, obhged , for the construction of the word with an 
infimtive, cp T 8 i \ 217, ‘‘And I am tied /o be obedient” 
Co) 11 2 69, “ But t%e him not to be their bedfellow ” 

65 inhabitable, not habitable , the prefix %n having the nega 
tive force as m Latm The Cl Pr Edd compare Ben Jonson^s 
Catiline, v 1 54, some inhaMaUe place Where the hot sun and 
slime breeds naught but monsters ” , and inhabited ” for ** un- 
inhabited ” m Biaumont and Fletcher’s Thun y and 7 heodoret, 
lu 1 

66 durst, to ‘ dare * — to venture, have the courage to do a 
thmg, has * durst ’ m all persons smgular and plural of the past 
mdicative , when it means to * challenge,* it makes a ne\v pre 
tente * dared * 

67, 8 Mean tune lie For the meanwhile {i e until we 
meet m mortal combat) let this be an assuiance of my loyalty 
that I swear by all the hopes I have here and herealfcer that he 
Uea most foully when he charges me with treason 

69 gage, literally a pledge (that the person throwmg it down 
will meet another m combat) , the usual pledge m these cases 
was a glove or gauntlet 

70 Disdauning king, not puttmg m, as an excuse for not 
meeting you, any claim to relationship wiih the king 

71 And lay royalty, and for the tune bemg lay aside, etc 

72 Which fear except, to which you take exception not from 
any reverence for the king, but purely out of fear, thinking in 
this way to shield yourself from fightmg with me 

74 mine honour’s pawn, that which 1 throw down in pledge 
of holding myself m honour bound to meet you ^ cp T O u 4 
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75 The ntes of hmghthood, those chivalrous duties by which 
a man is bound m the ceremony of knighthood 

76 arm to arm, m personal combat , cp Mach i 2 56, “ Till 
that Bellona’s bridegroom Confront^ him with self compan- 
sons, Pomt against pomt rebelhous, arm aqa%n^t aym ” 

77 or thou dense, or any more msultmg terms that you 
can unagme 

79 Which greatly ahotdder At the ceremony of knighthood, 
as the words 'Rise up, Su So and so ’ are spoken by the king, he 
lays the flat side of his s\tord blade upon the shoulder of the 
person dubbed 

80, 1 in any trial, in any trial of valour which by -the laws 
of knightly combat are deemed fair and chivalrous 

82 when I mount, ac my horse , such combats being on horse- 
back 

83 unjustly fight, perhaps with a reference to the oath taken 
by combatants that they bore no chaimed weapons 

85, 6 It must him Any accusation which can possess us 
with so much as a thought of evil m him, must be a very weighty 
one This is the only passage m which Shakespeare uses inherit 
as a transitive veib 

87 what I speak it, for the redundant pronoun, see Abb § 
243 

88 nobles ’ the ‘ noble ’ was a gold com worth six shillings and 
eightpence 

89 In n a me of lendings, obtamed under the pretence that the 
money was for payment of your highness’ soldiers 

90 The winch employments, which he has k^t to himself 
for expenditure on his own vile purposes “‘The which* is 
generally used where the antecedent, or some word like the 
antecedent, is repeated, or else where such a repetition could be 
made if desired In almost all cases there are two or more pos 
sible antecedents from which selection must be made ” (Abb § 
270) So here the antecedent might be either lendings or 
soldiers , the former of course is really mtended 

91 injumms, permcions , cp Oymh iv 2 86, “ Thou injurious 
thief. Hear but my name and tremble ” We no longer apply the 
epithet to a person 

93 Or or, either or, ‘or’ is only ‘other,’ = the modem 
* either’ shortened, and ‘ other ’ ‘ other ’ was used as ‘ either ’ 

‘ or ’ nowadays the farthest verge, the most distant country 

for, during elgditeen years, “ a e smoe the great rismg of 
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trive,” in this jsSnse, is used m / C7 u 3 16, as a neuter verb, 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive, ” 

97 Fetch spring, had their origin m the brain of, etc 

98, 9 and farther good, and further will engage to sub- 
stantiate in mortal combat my charges against his eiil courses 
It seems doubtful whether the construction here is *maintam 
upon his bad life,’ t e undertake by proof of his bad life to, etc 
(cp Lear, v 3 112, “ If any man will mamtava upon 
Edmund that he is a mamfold traitor”), or ‘mamtam to 
make this good upon his bad life * Possibly, his had life being 
equivalent to ‘ him who has lived so bad a hfe,* there should be a 
comma after maintain, the Ime foUowmg bemg parenthetical, 
with the sense ‘ on the condition of makmg this good upon his 
bad life,’ for maintain is not elsewhere used b^ Shakespeare with 
another verb m subordination to it The construction would 
then correspond with 11 92 and 95 had life for the sake of the 
antithesis with nuLke good 

100 The duke death Thomae of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward the Third, was murdered at Calais m 1397 

101 Suggest, prompt m an underhand manner , cp Cor u 1 
261, “ We must mqqest the people m what hatred He stiU hath 
held them” soon believing, only too read;^ to listen to his sug 
gestions 

102 consequently, as a sequel to his suggestions, cp T 2L 
m 4 79, “‘Cast thy humble slough,’ says she and conee 
qumUy sets down the manner how”, K J iv 2 240, “Yea, 
without stop, didst let thy heart consent. And coneeqvintly thj 
mde hand to act ” traitor, used as an adjecti\ e = treacherous 

103 sluiced out, caused to rush forth m a torrent, as water 
rushes forth when the flood gates are lifted Cp 0th n 3 56, 
“ for my particular gnef Is of so flood gate and o’erbeanng 
nature TKiat,” etc 

104 which blood, flitch bemg an adjective freqnentl> 
accompames the repeated antecedent, where ddSmteness is 
require, or where care must be taken to select the right ante 
cedent” “ And, if she did play false, the fault was hers. Which 
fwuJUt lies,” etc (Abb § 269) like sacnllcing Abel’s, see 

IV 10, “The voice of thybrothei’s blood cneth unto me from 
the ground ” 

105 tonguftless cayems, the bowels of the earth which, 
though wi^out tongues, yet cry aloud , cp J* f ’ m 2 229, 30, 
“ Show you sweet Csesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb months, And 
bid them speak for me ’ 

T owAar bv the noble blood of 
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108 spent, sacrificed m the endeavour, cp Gymh v 3 81, 
“ On either side I come to spmd my breath,'^ te to lose my 
life 

109 pitch, a technical term for the highest point to which a 
hawk towers , cp , for the literal sense, u 5" K/ u 1 6, “But 
what a point, my lord, your falcon made, And what a pttch she 
flew above the rest ” , for the figurative sense, / C i 1 78, 
“These growing feathers pluck’d from Csesar’s wing Will make 
hun fly an ordinary pttch ” 

113 this slander of his blood, this man -vvhose life is a disgrace 
to those with whom he is related by blood, the kmg mcluded 

117 As he 18 but, instead of bemg, as he is, only my, etc 

118 my sceptre’s awe, that awe which my sceptre (the symbol 
of power) mapires m my subjects , cp ilf F iv 1 190, 1, “ His 
sceptre shows the force of temporal power, The attnbute to awe 
and majesty ” 

119. neighbour nearness, close relationship , cp , for the ad 
jectival use of neighbour, u E IV iy ^ 124, “Now, neigr/ifeoM? 
confines, purge you of your scum ” 

120, 1 should nothing soul, should m no way shield him 
from punishment, nor turn to partiality the firmness of my 
nature which will not stoop to any mjustice 

122 BO art thou, %e so far as I am concerned, you are both 
upon an equality 

124, 5 as low liest, right down to the very depths of your 
heart you lie To ‘lie m the throat’ was worse than to ‘he 
from the bps,* and to ‘he m the heart’ a degree still worse 
Staunton onu/y/ri 294, quotes from an old Italian 
treatise on War and the Duello a passage m which the different 
gradations of givmg the he are enumerated as the simple ‘ Thou 
best ’ , then, ‘ Thou hest in the throat ’ , ‘ Thou hest m the throat 
like a rogue ’ , ‘ Chou hest in the throat like a rogue as thou art,’ 
the last bemg an msult which could not be passed by without a 
challenge to combat 

126 that receipt, that which I received 1 had, which 1 had , 
for the omission of the relative, see Abb § 244 

128 reserved, kept to myself 

129 For that, on ‘that’ as a conjunctional affix, see Abb 
§151 

130 Upon remainder account, m the matter of the balance 
of a heavy sum still due from him , dear, as an mtensive, is fre 
quent m Shakespeare 
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at Calais m 1396 while she yet a child some nme \ears 
old 

132 For, as regards 

133, 4 but to my own disgrace case Norfolk al^^ajs 
denied haMng killed Gloster and hy the T^ords * neglected my 
sworn dut>,’ he prohablj refers to his havmg failSl to place 
Gloster m the Toiler, and havmg taken him instead to Calais, 
where he -vias, according to Holinshefl smotnered m his bed by 
servants commissioned to do so ’ (C Clarke t 

138 A trespass soul, a sm which giievously distresses my 
soul , to ‘ ve\ m former days was used with a stronger meaning 
than it now beais, it liemg m modem language apphed chieflj to 
pettj troubles 

139 But ere sacrameut, a full confession of sm, being a con 
dition enforced by the Church before the sacrament could be 
partaken of 

140 exactly, on e\ ery pomt, statmg each particular for which 
forgiveness was desired cp C x 2 139, “ This is the brief 
of money, plate, and jewels I am possessed of , tis exactly xalned ” 

142 as for appeal d, as for all the other charges brought 
against me , see note on 1 4 

143 It issues villain, it is bom of the mahce of, etc 

144 recreant, cowardly , “properly the present participle of 
rec 7 Qire, *to believe again, also to restore, deli\er, or give 
back,* (Cotgrave) the present participle recteant and past 
participle recreu partook of the sense of Low Lat reirederey from 
winch F recroire is derived This verb, literally to believe 
agam, or to alter one*s faith was also used m the phrase se 
recredere, to own oneself beaten m a duel oi judicial combat ** 
{Skeat, My Diet ) degenerate, i e from the noble race of 
which he is sprung 

146 In myself, m my own person 

146 Interchangeably, ui exchange for the gage which he has 
throvm down 

147 Hpon, at 

148 To prove, m token that I will prove 

149 Even bosom, by sbeddmg the best blood locked up in 
his heart 

150 In haste whereof, for the hastenmg of which 

153 Let ’s purge blood, let us physic this choleric disease, 
under which you are both labouring, vrithout bleeding 
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156 conclude and be agreed, come to a mutual and final agree 
ment , cp Cor m I 146, “ wheie gentry, title, wisdom Cannot 
conclude but by the yea and no Of geneial ignorance ” 

157 Our doctors bleed In days when bleedmg was an 
almost uni\erBal remedy, quacks pretended to foretell i^hat 
seasons were favouiable for the operation Cp Fletcher, The 
Chances, i 8 7 9,“ Why, all physicians And penny almanacks 
allow the openmg Of vems this month ” 

160 To be age, it cannot but become an old man like me to 
be a peacemaker, and therefore I will undertake the task 

162 When, Harry, when’ how long are you gomg to delay 
doing what I bid you ’ An exclamation of impatience very com 
mon m the old dramatists 

163 Obedience agam, the obedience you owe to me as your 
father enjoms that I should not have to repeat my command 

164 no boot, nothmg to be gamed by refusmg , ^ c it is vam 
for you to refuse when youi kmg commands , boot, A S hot, 
profit, advantage 

165 My life shame, I am leady to lay down my life at your 
biddmg, but not to sacnfice my honour 

168 Despite grave, which m spite of death will still live 
honourably upon my grave 

169 To dark have, I wiU not place m your hands to turn to 
disgrace , the gloom of the grave I can endure, but not the deep 
shadow of dishonour 

170 impeach’d “The word ‘impeach’ means, origmally, ‘to 
hmder,’ from the French empichery and thence ‘ to accuse,’ be 
cause the first step m an accusation is to secure the personal 
attendance of the accused on the day of trial, thus unpedmg his 
free action ” (Cl Pr Edd ) baffled, foiled, disgraced ‘ The 
history of the word is recorded by Hall Chron Henry VIII , 
anno 5 Richardson quotes the passage to show that to bafftdl is 
‘ a great reproach among the Scottes, and is used when a man is 
openly ^nured, and then they make of him an image paynted 
reuersed, with his heeles upwards, with his name, wondermg, 
cryenge, and blowing out of [i e at] hym with homes, m the 
moost despitefull maimer they can ’ ” (Skeat, Ety Dut ) 
The etymology of the word is doubtful 

17^ 3 hifl beaxt’blood Wbldi, the heart blood of him who, etc 
cp H F n 2 27, “heart-gnef ” 

174 Houb tame, accordmg to Malone an allusion to the lion 
of EnglanA and the golden leopard, the crest of the house of 
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expression need not be taken to mean anjtbmg else than that the 
more powerful animal makes the less powerful one to coiver tio^n 
before it, * f that a duke must yield to a kmg 

175 but not spots a reference to Jeremiah, xm 21, *‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skm, or the leopard his y*of^ ^ liis, 
the king s allusion is a general one mtenuea to be taken |)articu 
larlj and so Nortolk by his ans^^er takes it take but my 
shame, if, h> taking it upon yourself, >ou \m 11 relieve r^e of the 
disgrace which I should incur b;^ surrendering the gage thrown 
dovin for mj acceptance I at once, etc 

177 mortal tunes, human life 

178 that away that bemg lost 

179 Men axe clay, a man is notnmg nobler than a piece of, 
etc Cp Nam^ \ 1 231 3, “ Alexander died, Alexander was 
buned, Alexander retumeth into dnst , the dust is earth , ot the 
earth we make loam * 

ISO a ten times baxr'd-up chest, a chest secured, m the 
strongest possible manner 

182 is my life, t e the two things are identical 

184 mine honour try , let me make trial of honour in 
combat with him who h^ endea\oured to destroy it, for the 
transposition m dear my U^e, see Abb § 13 

186 throw up, abandon 

188 Shall I sights Do you wish that I should be humhled 
m the sight of my father, who should be the last of all men to 
witness mj disgrace’ 

189, 90 Or with dastard ’ Or that m the presence of this 
cra\en, who stands here cowed by my defiance, I should wrong 
my nobility by the pallor of that fear which the faces of none 
but beggus should wear * For pale beggar-fear, cp Macb xsr 
1 85, ‘‘That I may teE pale hearted fear it lies ” , for Impeach, 
see note on 1 170 

191 with soch feeble wrong, by an insult showmg such weak 
ness 

192 Or sound parle, or basely make overtures for peace A 
‘ parle * or ‘ parley ' was a conference with a view to negotiations, 
and an mvitation to it was commonly given by the sound of a 
trumpet , cp JT / u 1 205, “ Our trumpet call’d you to this 
gentle poarie ” 

193 The alayiBh fear, that which would act as the instru 
ment of fear m slav^ly retracting what had been boldly 
uttered , for motive, cn A IT iv 4 20, “ As it hath fated her 



194, 5 m Ins face, with bitter insult m the face of Mowbray 
where shame d^vells as though it were its home 

197 Which since friends, and smce our command is power- 
less to make >ou fnends 

198 as your it, on peril of your hves if you fail to appear 

199 Coventry, m Warwickshire, about nmeteen miles from 
Birmingham Saint Lambert’s day, September 17th 

200 arbitrate, detemune cp Jfac6 v 4 20, “But certam 
issue strokes must ai hitrcUe ” Literally, to act as an umpire, 
and so used m i? / I’v 1 63, “This bloody knife Shall play the 
umpire, arbitrating that Which the commission of thy years and 
act Could to no issue of true honour brmg ” 

201 The swelling hate , the quarrel now so mflated by your 
in\eterate hatred, cp Lear, iv 4 27, “No hlmin ambition 
doth our arms incite ” 

202 atone, reconcile , literally ‘ make at one ’ , cp ^ C u 2 
102, “ The present need speaks to atone you ” 

203 we chivalry we are detemimed that a trial of 

arms Rhall, by the prowess of the \ictor, decide whose cause is 
just , justice shall mark out by the victory of the one or the other 
on whose side right is C CJlarke remaiks, “There is peculiar 
appropriateness m the employment of the word [design] here , 
because dmqnaior was a term apphed to ‘ a marshal, a master 
of the play or prize, who appomted every one his place, and 
adjudge the victory ’ 

204, 5 Lord Ma-Tshal alarms Lord Marshal, command 
that our ofScers at arms be ready to regulate the decision of this 
homebred quarrel, home alaims, contrasted with alarms of 
foreign mvasion , the officers at arms were those charged with 
the managem^t of tournaments and combats like the present 
one, of a more deadly nature Norfolk himself was Lord Mar 
shal, and on this occasion his duties were discharged by the 
Duke of Surrey To mend the metre here, some editors omit 
Loard. 


SOEITB II 

SrAas BotsonoK The Ducbess of COoucester, Eleanor Bohnn, 
widow of Thomas, son of Edward the Third 

X, tlia xMurt blood, my relationi^p to Gloster 

2, t Bfrtb moce Xife ^ me more strongly than your 

onMea to take stem agamst thoee who so foully murdered him , 
♦ if <xmMmoFve me to seek their pmushment, it would 
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4, 5 But since heaven , but since punibhinent belongs to 
those to 'whom the sin "wlin h cannot i** <iue rTaii’it 

hints that Richard had a shaie m (^losteis murdei, and latei on 
openlj accuses him ot it 

6 Put we heaven, let led\e our < ause of complaint to he 
decided b> hea\en when it shall please to do so 

7 they, Shakespeare frequently n^es nea\en as a plural, e 
J/acb 11 1 4, v> 2 47, i? HI v 5 20 

9 Finds spur’ Does not the tie oi brotherhood piompt 
>ou to anj speedier vengeance ’ are jou reallj content to wait till 
heaven shall see ht to exact vengeance ’ 

lU Hath fire ’ is yonr love but m ashes ' is it but as burnt 
out coals ’ 

14, 5 Some of those cut , the same thought repeated in 
>x>th hues, m the former the xmager j referring to ‘ % lals ’ xn the 
latter to “branches”, though stnctlj spiking, it was the 
‘ thread of life,’ that Atropos, the third Destmy cut Those 
that died a natural death were Eu'ward, the Black Prince, 
William of Hatfield, Lionel ot Ant'werp, and William of 
Wmdsor 

20 his summer faded, his life being cut off m its prime 

21 envy’s, here, as frequently m Shakespeare, the word is 
used m the sense of hatred, malice 

22 his hlood was thme, ;^on and he were of the same blood 

23 self mould, for ^ self ’ as an adjectx\e, see Abb § 20 

25 in him, by his death 

26 28 thou dost life In seemg your brother murdered, 
your brother who -was the copy of your father, 'without attempt 
mg to avenge his murder, you are in a large meastire a party to 
your father’s death For consent, cp i ^ T/ i 6 54, **Tou 
aU cotiserUed unto Salishuiy’s death ” , Ofk v 2 297, “ I>id you 
and he consent m Cassio’s deaths”, model is used by Shakespeare 
both of a pattern after which something is to be made, and of 
the thing made m imitation of a pattern 

29 despair, despondency, want of courage 

31 Thou showest life, you show your enemies how 'Without 
obstacle they may make their way to your life 

35 to saf^uard, to protect , cp JT F i 2 176, ** Since we 
have locks to safeguard necessan^ ” 

18 His deputy sight “Mr Staunton punctuates thus 
‘ His d^uty anomted, m Hia sight Hath caused his death * We 
iisTTp firlhprpd to -the old stoppmg because the king Wete anointed 
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His sight This part of the ceremony made the greater impres 
Bion as the kmg was stnpped to the waist ” (01 Pi Edd ) 

40 I may never, it is impossible for me ever “In ‘I may 
not come ^ may would with us mean ‘possibihty,’ and the ‘ not’ 
would be connected with ‘come’ instead of Tnay j ‘my not 
commg IS a possibility ’ On the other hand, the Elizabethans 
frequently connect the ‘ not ’ with may^ and thus vuth them ‘ I 
may not come ’ might mean ‘ I can-not or must not come ’ Thus 
Tnay is parallel to ‘must’ m the following passage — ‘Yet I must 
not. For certam friends that are both his and mme, Whose lo\es 
I may not drop * — dfocft m 1 122 ” (Abb § 310 ) 

41 against His minister, it is the fact of Richard bemg God’s 
mmister, \ice-gerent on earth, not any other cause, which deters 
me from liftmg a hand agamst him 

42 complam myself, Stee\ens gi\es several instances from old 
writers of “ complain ” as a transitive verb (though none of the 
reflexive use, as here), and Mason observes that the phrase 
oomplaazL mys^is a literal translation of the French m& plavndre 

46 cousm, see note on i 1 28 fell, cruel , A S fd, fierce, 
dire 

47 Bit, optative , may they sit » 

49 If misfortune career, if he escape misfortune at the first 
onset , career w as a technical term m tiltmg for the encountei at 
full speed of the mounted knights 

53 A caitiff recreant to, a miserable apostate yieldmg himself 
captive to, etc , caitiff, hteiaUy a captive , Skeat quotes Chaucer, 
Troilus and Cremda, m 331, “ Cattif to cruel Kynge Agamem 
non,” = captive to the cruel Kmg Agamemnon , recreant, properly 
a present participle, and literaSy one who believes agam, and so 
changes his faith , an apostate 

54 sometimes, formerly , Shakespeare uses “ sometimes ” and 
“sometime” mdifferently for ‘from time to tune,’ ‘once,* 
‘ formerly ’ 

55 WlVol. her Ilfs, must pass the remainder of her life with 
no other companion than gnef , cp K, / m 1 73, “here I and 
eorrow ait, HTere is my throne, bid Kings come bow to it ” 

57# Ab much good, etc , t e may as, etc 

68, 9 gxtef it is not its emptiness which causes 

gr^ to rebound, as hollow balls do, but its weight , » e if my 
l^rief reiterates itself, it is not because it is so light, but because 
xtu 80 heavy 
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realitj passed away » ^ do not suppose, from in\ now ‘»aying no 
more of my sorrows, that they are m an> w a-^ healed 

62 Commend, give lo\mg messages fiom me to, etc 

65 what » r what was it I wished to saj ’ 

66 With all good speed, as qmcUy as 1 e possihlj can Flashy 
in Es«»ex, imdwa\ hetneen Chelro&to^tl and Bunmow was the 
residence of trie lord high constables of England e*nd was 
occupied bj the Duchess m “Virtue of ner husband having held 
that office 

67 Alack, probablj , according to Skeat, a corruption of n//, 
lal, M E loss misfortune, and so mcanmg ‘ah’ failure, or ‘ah' 
a loss ’ and what, etc , i c and jet what good ’s it my askmg 
him to visit me there, for what wdl he find except, etc 

68 lodgings, apartments chambers cp ii If IV iv 5 234, 
“ Doth any name particular l^elong Unto the lodginq where I 
first did swoon ’ ’ unfamish d walls no longer, as in former 
dajs, hung with nch tapestrj 

69 offices, those belongxng to servants, the kitchens, pantnes, 
etc The Duchess means that she can no longer show her old 
hospitality to vibitois 

70 for welcome, m the way of welcome 

71 Therefore there therefore, though I still ask >on to carry 
mj kmd messages, do not bid him come to me, as I just now 
asked jou to do 

72 To seek where, » ^ for there he w ill find nothmg but 
sorrow , and that he need not take a journey to find, for it is to 
be found everywhere 

73 will I hence, the verb of motion omitted, as frequently 
with adv erbs and prepositions 

74 The last eye Eor the last time, with w eepmg eyes, I 
bid you farewell 


sc5B^E m 

1 Atunerle Edward Plantagenet, eldest son of the Duke of 
York, was made Duke of Albemarle, or Anmerle, by Bichard II , 
and afterwards “for bemg Richard’s fnend” (v 2 42) was de 
graded by Henry lY to his former title, Earl of Rutland At 
the combat between Mowbray and Bohngbroke he officiated as 
Lord High Constable 

3 sprightftdly and hold, for this ellipsis of the adverbial in- 
flection, see Abb § 397 
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Sta&e Direction W/ien they are f > et , % e seated 

9, 10 and orderly cause, and, m accordance vath the regular 
procedure m such cases, administer to h i m an oath that his cause 
IS just For ffweax, used transitively, op / C n I 129, 

Sinear priests and cowards and men cautelous ” 

14 on thy oath, by virtue of your character as a knight, 
and of the oath you took when you were made one , a hendiadys 
for ‘ kmghtly oath ’ 

15 As so defend valour, as you hope that hea^en and your 
valoui may protect you m accordance with your prayer — the 
prayer customary on such occasions, defend me heaven,” used 
by hi m m 1 25 

17 engaged, bound 

18 defend, forbid , frequent in Shakespeare, e q 0th i 3 267, 
“ And heaven defend your good souls that you thmk,” ^tc , 
i H IF IV 3 38, ** And Ood defend but still I should stand 
so ” 

20 my succeeding issue “ Notwithstanding that the emen 
dation of the Folios [Aw] yields an easier sense, we follow the 
reading of the Quartos, which naay be explained, inasmuch as the 
Duke of Norfolk’s ‘succeeding issue’ would be involved in the 
forfeiture incurred by disloyalty to his king It may also be 
noted that Kmg Richard had never any issue” (Camhridge 
Shakespeare) 

21 appeals, see note on i 1 4 

23 In myself, we should now say either ‘ m defendmg my 
self, or ‘ m the defendmg of myself ’ , see Abb §§ 93, 178 

25 as, accordmg as 

28 plated war, habited m plate armour , broad sohd armour 
as distinguished from mail, which was composed of small pieces 
or scales 

30 Depose cause Cause him to make his deposition on 
oath that his cause is just Shakespeare does not el^where use 
the transitive verb m this sense 

32 lists were the space enclosed for the combat 

3<L 80 deftaaid, accordmg as you hope that heaven may protect 
you 

^ no pmm be, let no person be 

43 dsxiBg-ltaxdy, cm compound adjectives m which the first 
has an advnrbiai force, see Abb § 2 as to lists, * c m order 
to mterfare with the comhataints 

44v 5 tNiolLpflLoeni designs, the ofiScers appointed to see that 



I 1 80, 1, “ITl ans-v^er thee in SLUjfatr degree, or chivalrous 
design of knightly tnal ” We should now saj either *&uch 
officers as are appointed,’ or ‘the officers appointed ’ 

50 a ceremomous leave, a foimal farewell such as peisons 
under the circumstances usually take, not the mere brief words 
used when parting for a short tune only 

51 several, each of his own friends 

52 In all duly, with all duteous subjection 

56 royal, because the combat was to take place m the presence 
of the kmg 

57 my blood, you who are of the same blood as myself 

5S dead, when dead 

59, 60 0, let spear , ‘‘ Bolmgbroke means if he were to be 
slam hy Mowbray, he would shew himself unworthy of bemg 
lamented, and it would be a profanation to weep for him ” (Cl 
Pr Edd ) , gored, pierced , “ formed as a verb fiom M E gare, 
gor, gar^ a spear ” (Skeat, Ety Ditt ) 

61 as 18 flight as is the falcon when about to swoop down 
upon its quany 

65 I have death, my busmess is with death 

66 cheerly, cheerily 

67 at English feasts “ The custom of endmg a great dinner 
with confectioneiy of elaboiate structure was geneial throughout 
England m Shakespeare’s tune, and still exists m college l^lls 
Erom the emphasis laid upon ‘English, the author seems to 
imply that the custom was peculiar to this country Compare 
Bacon {Life and Letter ed Speddmg, vol lu , p 215, note) 

“ Let not this Parliament end, like a Dutch feast, m salt meats , 
but, like an iSttglish feast, m sweet meats ” (Cl Pr Edd ) 
regreet, greet 

68 the damtiest, sc viands 

70 r^enerate, bom anew in me 

71 twofold, » e bis own and that of his father 

72 To reach at head, cp i H IV i 3 202, “ To pluck 
bright honour from the pale faced moon ” 

73 Add proof, make it doubly proof a^nst the weapons 
of my enemy , * proof araiour,’ or * armour of proof,* was armour 
the stiength of which had b^n proved or tited So, we stiH 
speak of proving a sword, gun barrel, camion, etc 

75 waxen coat, coat which to the touch of my lance shall be 
as penetrable as if made of wax cp T E u, 2 31, “ How easy 
la it for the proper-false In women’s waxen hearts to set them 
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76 And ftirbifili Gannt, and give a fresh lustre to, etc , a 
Gaunt, i e of Gaunt 

77 lusty haviour, biave demeanour m battle even adds an 
emphasis to the words 

80 doubly redoubled, so, m JLrc6C& i 2 '2&, Doubly redouUed 
strokes upon the foe ” , redoubled is metrically a quadrisyllable 

81 amazmg, which confounds, bewilders, the word was in 
Shakespeare’s day used in a more forcible sense than it now has , 
cp K I IV 2 137, “ Bear with me, cousin, for I was amazed 
Under the tide ” Probably from a mtensiv e and wmce, a laby- 
rmth, confusion casque, helmet 

82 Of thy enemy, of the penucioua enemy opposed to you 

84 Mine innocency thnve* May mnocence (of all 
treason) and the help of St George (the patron samt of England) 
help me to succeed ’ 

88 with a freer heart, w ith a heart more lightened by freedom 

90 golden, precious uncontroll’d, ‘control’ is short for 
counter rcHe^ the old form of cownier roll ^ 0 E contre rdh^ a 
duplicate register used to verify the official oi first roll” 
(Skeat, My Diet ) 

91 dancing, i e with joy , cp Cor iv 5 122, “ but that I see 
thee here, Thou noble thmg ^ more danceb my rapt heart ” , and 
\ 3 99, “ Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with com 
forts ” 

92 this feast of battle, this combat which is as a feast to me 

93 peers, equals m rank 

95 as to jest, “as if I were gomg to a mock fight” (Schmidt) , 
others expla^ the words as taking part m a masque or revel 

96 truth hath a quiet breast, there is no doubt or disquietude 
in those who know their cause to be just 

97 securely, with certamty, perfect assurance 

98 oofoched, calmly reposmg 

102 aifieoi, so be it 

106 fba: God, in God’s cause 

106 On paiin recreant, it being the penal^ of his not prov- 
ing Norfolk to be a traitor that he nTmsfdf shaU be declared false 
aokazeoreant 

108 hun, » e, Bohngbroke 

112 UQfDKWfta nrovn . as freonentlv m Shakespeare, e q ii 
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114 witli a free desire, eagerly desiring 

115 attending, waiting 

St4lGE Direction A chatge, a set of notes on the trumpet 
gi\ mg the signal for the onset 

117 warder, a truncheon home h> tho«e who pres ded at mu h 
combats, the throwing nown of w hich was a signal for the combat 
to cease 

118 lay by put off, lay aside 

121 Withdraw with ns, said to the peers about him 

122 while we decree, till we announce to these dukes w hat 
OUT decree m tne matter is, for while = till cp Marh m 1 44, 
^^uhile then, God be with >ou \ and ‘whiles f X iv 3 

“ He shall conceal it M htln you are willing it shall come to 
note'' for return, cp Per u 2 3, ^'‘Iteturn thfm^ we are ready 

123 Draw near, said to the two combatants 

124 And list done, and listen to the decision at which in 
deliberation with our counsel we ha\e am\ed 

125 Tor that m order that , ‘for with the indicate e meant 
* because,^ with the future or conditional ‘ m order that 

126 fostered, nounshed , ‘ foster,’ A S factor, nourishment 
from A S yoda, food 

128 Of mwil sword, of wounds dealt m cml war by the 
hands of those who are neighbours (and therefore should be 
fnends) The only known copies of the first quarto gi've * crael * 
for civil, and that readmg is Copied by Dyce 

129 eagle winged, soanng aloft like the eagle 

131 rival liating envy, jealous hatred set on you, mstigated 
you 

132, 3 which in tfLeep, which now haa been rocked to a sleep 
as calm as that of an infant The fohos and the fifth quarto 
omit 11 129-33, which were restored by Pope from the quarto 
of 1598 

134 Which, sc sleep 

134-7 Which 80 peace, the meaning seems to be ‘ from w hich 
sleep peace being awakened with,’ etc , might be driven from 
our quiet confines , Tmtuned, discordant 

135 bray, a word especially applied to the clangour of 
trumpets 

136 grating shock clash of arms m the shock of battle 

138 IS as frequently used without the preposition as 
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142 T^jeet, greet again 

143 Btranger, a substantiv e used as an adjectn e , cp if AT D 
1 1 219, * To seek ne-w friends and stranger companies ” 

147 Shall pomt on me, shall shme down on me gild, give a 
radiance 'which it would not otherwise have 

150, 1 The sly exile, the hours, as they creep along with 
noiseless, stealthy step, shall not bring an end to the grievous 
exile imposed upon jou, its binit bemg one to which there is no 
date set For sly the second folio gives ‘fly,’ which, with a 
hyphen, some editors adopt , and perhaps the idea of the stealthy, 
imperceptible, mo\ement of tune, mvolved in sly, is hardly m 
keeping with the tediousness that the hours would have to one 
m exile determinate, ‘ ‘ a legal w ord applied to a bond Cp Sonn 
Ixxxvu 4, My bonds m thee are all determinate ’ The ex 
pression ‘ determmate the dateless hunt ’ is pleonastic * Date 
Less ’ IS used m a legal sense mi? / v 3 115, ‘A dateless bargain 
to engrossmg death ’ ” (Cl Pr Edd ) dear, used as an mtensive, 
grievously fSt , cp Tim v 1 231, dear peiil,” i 3 260, 
“ dear absence,” m both cases meanmg bitterly felt 

152 The hopeless return, for word, usea of a phrase, cp 
i? if i 4 40, “Tut, ‘dun’s the mouse,’ the constable’s own 
word ” 

156 A dearer malm, a ncher reward, not so cruel an injury 
Monck Mason pomts out that as Shakespeare here uses merit m 
the sense of ‘reward,’ so he frequently uses ‘meed,’ which pro 
perly means ‘ reward,’ for ‘ merit ’ Johnson objects to the phrase 
to ‘deserve a merit’ , but probably if it had not been for the 
parenthetical line, “ As to be cast forth m the common an,” we 
should have had some other word, such as ‘ expected,’ for de 
serred , and, further, deserved, though not a suitable word with 
merit, is perfectly suitable with maim, the nearer of the two 
objects 

169 Tliese forty years, Mowbray is apparently speakmg m 
round numbers , for, as the 01 Pr Edd pomt out, he could not 
at this tune have be^ more than two and thirty years old 

161 Ibrgo, usually but inaccurately spelt ‘forego,* is, like 
‘forbid,’ ‘fordo,’ ‘forgive,’ etc, formed from the mtensive 
‘for,’ = through, throughly, and ‘ go * 

162 TwI, “ a BIX stringed guitar This speech is entirely 
Shakespeare’s own mvention It is not probable that Norfolk 
warn Ignorant of French and Latin, as he had been sent on an 
eraba^ to Franc© and Germany” (Cl Pr Edd) 

163 ea niilng xnBtmmeoat, ixistrument cunningly, % e skilfully, 
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164 ’being open, '^hen taken out of its case bis bands^ the 
hands of him , for his, het etc , as the antecedent of a relative, 
see Abb § 218 

165 Tbat bnows barmony, not taught &o to touch it as to 
call forth the harmonj m it 

167 doubly portcuUis’d, barred up as b\ a <l(>uble portcullis , 
■which IS a sliding door of croas timljera or iionvork ’et down to 
protect a gate\\ ay 

168 unfeeling insensible to wrong 

170 to fawn upon a nurse, i (> ■wath the object oi being taught 
a new language 

172, 3 Wbat is breath’ Your sentence, therefore, 'vthich 
robs me of the pnvilege of breathing mj native an, condemns 
me to a silence -which is but death m Efe 

174 It boots thee not, it does jou no good , see note on i 1 
164 compassionate, passionately sorrowful for yourself be wad 
mg your fate m these passionate terms , the only instance in 
Shakespeare of the word nsed m this sense 

178 ta^e an oath with thee, pledge yourself by an oath which 
will he hmdmg upon you when away 

179 Lay hands the hilt of the sword m former days, form 
mg ■with the hlade a cross, was used to swear upon , cp IT T 
11 3 168, “Swear by this sword”, 1 -S' /T u 4 229, “bwear, 
by these hilts, or I am a -viUam else ” 

181 Our part yourselves, —for as regards ourself, we, m 
bamshmg you, absolve you of the allegiance due to us War- 
burton pomts ont that it is a question much debated among the 
■writers upon the law of nations whether a bamshed man is gtiU 
bound by allegiance to the state which sends him mto exile 

183 so help Gk>d ' with the help of truth and Grod 

185 Kor never, the double negative addmg emphasiB 

186 regreet, mutually greet 

187 This louring hate, this heavily frownmg tempest of 
your hatred first brewed m your native l^d 

188 advised, deliberate, very frequent m Shakespeare, tg 
K J vr 2 214, “ More upon humour than advmd respect ” 
We still use the adverb ‘ advisedly ’ m the same sense 

189 Gomplot, plot together , though here meaning little more 
tham * plot * The Cl Pr Edd remark that “ this aJmoet tauto- 
logical language is used, as m legal documents, to include every 
form of conspiracy m the oath ” 
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193 80 fw as to mine enemy— so far as I can bring myself to 
speak to an enemy, I say, etc 

194 permitted ns, allowed the combat to proceed 

195 had wander d, would ha\e been wandermg 

196 Banish'd flesh, driven from this body which is as a 
sepulchre to the soul , cp -If Tv 1 63 5, “ feuch harmony is 
m immortal souls , But while this muddy \ esture of decay Doth 
grossly close it m we can not hear it ” , and below, m 2 167, 
** As if this flesh which walls about our life ” 

198 fly, subjunctive 

199 along, “0 E andlang, from utic? a^mst, facmg, m a 
direction opposite +/an< 7 , long At first an adjective ‘‘extend- 
ing away m the opposite direction, far stretchmg, extended, con 
tinnous,^ then used with gemtive case as ‘ the lengthened or con 
tinuona extent of,’ ‘the whole length of,’ the long way off,’ or 
alMuldy, ‘the long way,’ ‘lengthwise’” (Murray, hng Diet ) 

200 The dogging soul, this burthen of conscious guilt which 
will hinder all peace of mind 

202 My name be blotted, may my name be obhterated , the 
bode of hib, the heavenly record of those who have merited 
happmesB hereafter 

205 all, used adverbially shall me, wdl have cause to i egret 
when he discovers what you really are 

206, 7 How way I cannot go wrong wherever I may 
wander, for except to return to EngUnd, all the world is open to 
me 

208, 9 even heart, the grief of your heart is reflected even 
m your sad eyes aspect, accented on the latter syllable 

211 spent, bemg spent 

214 wanton, luxuriant, gay with blossommg trees and flowers 

216 III regard of me, out of consideration to me 

2^0 hdng ttaeir tunes about, complete their revolutions 

222 extinct, extinguidied, quenched , used only here m HamL 

1.3 118, these biases m both ” In u 1 81, we 

have the form “extincted” m a metaphorical sense, “Give 
renew’d fire to our ^ncUd spmts.” 

223 hLeh, smaJl remaining portion 

224. bnndfel d death, death which doses the eyes of all 

^ sonowv toorese serrow ; the eflfect produced by 

saii'xew b fl t ng ascribed to the sorrow itsdf ^ snUim, “ ongmally 
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220 to fnirow agfe, to plough deep urmliles of age in my 

h^oVi 

23<J Ills pilgnma^e, the -^earj progresss of time 

231 Thy word death, "vour word will he dccepted by him as 
aathont> for shortening my life, te yon can command my 
death it jou so pleaae , op i jH" /r i 3 68, *‘let not his report 
Come ninent for an accusation Betwixt my lo\e and your high 
majeatv A figure from coinage which mna m the kmg's name 
In u H IV XL 1 132, the Chief Justice plaja upon the word m 
connection v, ith sterling ^ , *‘Pa> her the debt you owe her , and 
unpa\ the \illan> you ha\e done her the one you may do with 
bierliny money, and the other with current repentance 

233 upon good advice, upon mature deliberation , Jf. if ^ 1 
469, ‘‘ I thought It was a fault, but knew it not , Yet did repent 
me aftei more adtice'\ T O n 4^ 207, “How shall I dote on 
her with moie oduce That thus without adnrt besm to love 
her’” 

234 Whereto gave, to which, as a party to the deliberation, 
you gave your assent 

23o to lour, to f^wn, to be angry at 

237 You uiged me as a jttdge, you called upon me to gi\e mv 
opmion m the charact^ of a ju^e, 1 1 one bound to exclude an 
personal conmderatiOQS had ra&KT, should have piuferred 

240 To smooth mild, m order to extenuate his gudt, my 
opmion would have been expressed in terms leas severe 

241 A partial avoid, 1 wished to escape being falsely chared 
with partiahty ; partial, used prcdepticdlly , cpc Jfoch ui 4 76, 

ISre human statute pui^ed the ge^e weal,’^t e so that it be> 
cam© gentle , 7%m iv S 109, “when Jove Will o*er some high- 
viced crty bang his poistm In the mck aur," i c the air which will 
thus become &k , aud below, m 4 66, Which waste ai idle 
hoitm bath quote thrown down,^’ f e hoars which ha^e became 
idle by ^ waste of theoao. 

242 Mcntenoe, the verdict which I gave 

^ 243, 4. away, I hoped to hear some of you say that 

I ijiWI toe <mlot m thus condemning my owm son 

W f^Hva Mte, did noihmg to hinder my tongue from, etc 

247 hid Iibn flo, t e. farew A 

'249 what ppo a cp ce what we by having you with us 

cannot ascert^ , ^ how fat IS fisting 

^IgSL As fax me, to ^ farthest pomi on land, t e the port 
hXifjiu which he IS to embark 

2^ That thou . tnendSt as m idMm % |nem say^ 
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255 7 I liave heart My reason is that, at a tune T^hen the 
tongue should be lavish m the e-^pression of the grief over 
whelming my heart, no words, however many, would be enough 
for my farewells to you 

258 Thy gnef, the gnef which you have to endure, 2 e as con 
trusted with that which 1 have to endure Gaunt means that his 
son's gnef is a thing which will last only a short portion of his 
hfe, whereas his own ^ef, since he cannot expect to see his son 
again, is one which will last the whole lemamder of his hfe 

263, 4 My heart pUgnmage My heart, which regards my 
travels as a compulsory pilgrimage, w ill sigh when my tongue 
calls It tra\eUing for pleasure , i e if m j tongue could be bi ought 
to call mj t^d^els travellmg for pleasuie, it would be rebuked f 01 
falsehood h> heart, which regards such travellmg as a com- 
pulsory pilgrimage In mforced, there is a contrast with the 
pilgrimages voluntarily undertaken to the Holy Land or to the 
ah^e of some samt 

265 The soUen home return. All you need do is to regard 
your weary pilgnraage as something which will make your return 
home the more dehghtful by way of contrast , foU, Lat folium, 
a leaf, is gold or siher leaf placed at the back of a gem, m a rmg, 
etc , to make its lustre all the more conspicuous , cp Harrd v 
2 “ 1 11 be your /oi/, Laertes , m mme ignorance Your skill 

shall, like a star 1 ’ the darkest night. Stick fiery off indeed ” 

269 remember me, remind me , as ver^ frequently m Shake 
speare what a deal of world, what a vast distance 

270 jewels, those whom I hold dear, cp Lear, 1 1 271, 

‘*The of our father, with wash'd eyes, Cordelia lea\e8 

you,” said of and Gonenl whom Lear held so dear 

271-4 Btost I not gnef’ My travel m foreign countries will 
be but as a tedious apprenticeship, at the end of which, when I 
obtain my freedom, all that I shall be able to boast will be that I 
have served my time to gnef A * journeyman appi entice ' is 
one who, in order to learn some trade, is bound for a certam 
term of years to a master m that trade, from whom at the end of 
that term, if he has served with diligence, he obtaina his freedom, 
t.e is qualified to set up xn the trade , joumeyman, from F 
^o«nide,a day, is properfy one who is hired by the day 

275 tibte eye of heaven, the sun , so, m if D m 2 188, 
the stare are mlled (witha pan) fiery oea and eyes of light ' 

277* thy Bjfl ceealt y , youis^ m these compulsory circum 
sUoOQa 

Tbihfc not ktncr* Qp Conolanns's speech to the 
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281 Wliere it l)onie, m the case of those who ahniik be 
neatn xt 

2S2 to purchase, to acquue , fioiii () F purrlcicer, later 
pinirrha^^u, ‘ eagerlj to puiaue, chase, procure,’ Cot” 

iSkeat, Dof), R III ii 1 ‘ I entieat tiue peaceof 

jou, Which I ■Rith duteous ^emce ” 

2b6 Look, it, for tue lerlundcuit pionoim, see Abb § 24,1, 
and for what, § 252 

287 To He go st, is to be found in the dnection m ifthich you 
are going 

289 the presence strew’d, the presence chamber of the king 
stiewed uith rushes Befoie the dajs ot carpets, rooms 'were 
stre'wed \^ith lushes, and to this Shakespeare makes frequent 
leference, t' q Cymh u 2 13, “Our Tarqum thus Did softlj 
press the ere he waken d The chastity he wounded”, 

^ J i 4 ,16, ‘ let n antons light of heart Tickle the senseless 
ru'ih^s with their heels ’ For presence, cp H VIII lu 1 17, 
“ The t^o gieat cardmals Wait m the 

291 measure, a statelj kind of dance with measured steps , 
cp 1/ A u 1 so, w here it is descnbed as * full of state and 
ancientry ” 

292 gnaxllng, snarling, growlmg , cp u H TJ m 1 192, 
‘And wohes are gnarlinq who should gnaw the first” The 

w ord IS mutative of sound 

293 seta it light, treats it with contempt 

294 who can, le no one can , a question of appeal fire, 
metrically a dissyllable 

296 doy, satisfy to repletion, glut 

297 By bare feast * by merely fancying that he is enjoying 
a feast’ 

298 wallow, roll oneself about , especially in miie, mud 

299 fimtastic, existmg only in imagination. 

300 apprehensian, conception 

302, 3 Fell sorrow sore Sorrow’s cruel tooth never cauaes 
the wound to fester so badly as when it bites but does not lance 
the sore, t e does not relieve the inflammation as a lancet does 
when it pierces the afflicted part , Bolingbroke means that theie 
are some sorrows which, when at their keenest angniah, relieve 
themselves, but that his sorrow is not of that kind. 

304 bring, conduct, escort , cp iT F ii 3 2, let me 5ri»g 
thee to Starnes ” 

305 I would not stay, « e behmd m England 

307 that bears me yet ^ on whose bosom 1 still rest 
■HP««_'hftrn and therefore loyal to my country 
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1 We did observe, said to Bagot and Green -with reference to 
the manner in >^hich Bolingbroke -v^hen leaving had paid court to 
the populace See 11 23, 24, below 

2 high, noble 

4 next highway, nearest road 

5 what store, what abundance , cp T S in 2 188, great 
store of weddmg cheer ” 

6 none for me, none so far as I was concerned except, unless 

g erchance, for the thought, cp Mach i 7 24, 5, “Andpit;y 
hall blo-w the horrid de^ in every eye. That tears shall drovra 
the 'wmd ’ 

8 Awaked rhetun, stirred up the mclination to weep, 'w inch 
of itself did not show any signs of activity 
9 Did grace tear, lent to our parting, which had nothing in 
it of real warmth, the appearance of being heart-felt 
12 for, because 

13 That, the fact of my tongue disdaining, etc 
15, 6 To counterfeit grave To make it appear that I was 
so overwhelmed by gnef that the words of farewell, which I 
should otherwise have uttered, were swallowed up by emotion 
18 He should have had, I would wiUmgly have given him, 
Aumerle, etc 

20 *tls doubt, it IS doubtful 

22 Whether friends Whether, kinsman though he he 
to us, his object when he returns home will be to see his fi lends, 
or for some much more questionable purpose, i e that of tiymg 
to get possession of the crown , for othei mstances of the sub 
junctive used mdefimtely after the relative, see Abb § 367 
24 Observed people, cp Casca's account of the way m which 
Caesar courted the common people, J C i 2 271 seqq 

27 did throw away, lavished it upon those who were utterly 
unworthy of it 

28 with the craft of smiles, with sm ilin g looks cunnmgly 
assumed in order to win their hearts , craft, for the sake of the 
word crafbtmen 

29 undftrbeailng, endurance, cp AT / ui 1 65, “And 
leave thoee woes alone which I alone Am bound to undej hear ” , 
the only other passage m which Bhakespeare uses the word m 
thieseaase 

9Qu Aa' *tmce hhn, as though he would carry their affections 
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affects exactly m this sense for m i Z i 1 152, “ for e\erj 
jian witli his afftcts is boin ’ the word means lather inclination * 
■’tendency,’ and m 0th i 3 2b4, *‘trie joung = the 

desires of jouth 

31 Off goes oyster wench, w ith haste ne doffs his cap to a 
common fisn wile , honnet, used nowadijs onlj ot the head geai 
of w omen and the caps w oin b'v Highlan<lers 

33 And had knee, and he rctuin& then ^iUtation with a 
low how “ To illiistrate this phiase/’ saj s Stee\ cns ‘it should 
l>e rememheied that cout ffsyin*f (the act oi re\eieuce now con 
iined to women) was anciently practised bj men 

35, b As were hope As though he was nevt m reversion 
for pos)6>ession of the crown, ard on iiim next after us, our sub 
jects were to fix then hope^ , reversion a legal teim for the 
ie\erting of property to the original owner at the expiration of 
a term of j ears foi which it had been leased, or on the death of 
the lessee 

37 go these thoughts, let these tnoughts go , let them be 
banished from our minds, au he iss banisheii f^om tins country 

18 stand out, are still m lebellion , cp K J \ 2 71, “his 
spirit is come in That so ^tood on* agamst the holj church ” 

39 Expedient made, prompt measures must be taken to 
crush them, for expedient cp u if VI iiL 1 288, “A breach 
that cra\ es a quick expfdrenf stop for manage. A” / i 1 37 
“Which now the manaqe of two kingdoms must With feaiful 
bloodj issue arbitrate , and see below m 3 179 

40, 1 Ere farther loss Before that by bemg left undis 
turb^, the> a\ ail themsehes of the opportumtj of strengthemng 
themselves and w eakening your pow er in the country 

43 for our coffers, because our treasuries too great a court, 
too lavish an expenditure in keeping up our state 

44 largess, general bounty 

45 to farm, to let out on lease, by allowing the retenues to be 
collected m return for a certain sum of money paid m ad\ance 
So, taxes were farmed out to the ‘pubheam’ of the Boman 
empire Hobnshed says the realm was farmed out to rfir 
Wiliam Scroope, Sir John Bushy, Sir William Bagot, and Sir 
Henry Green 

47 in hand occupying our attention, cp K J i\ 3, 1^8, “A 
thousand busmesses are brief tn hand,^* t e require to be spe^ily 
despatched 

48 Our suhstatutes, those m whom we ha\e vesiiedthe govern- 
ment of the country during our absence from it blank charters 
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sory * benevolences * were to be exacted, and the amounts of the 
contributions, were left to be filled m by the substitutes 

50 subscribe them, enter their names 

52 presently, at once , without delay 

54 grievous, grievously, dangerously 

55 suddenly ta.ken, attacked by a sudden disease post liaste, 
with the speed of a post, or messenger, very hastily, cp 
m VI u 1 139, ‘‘In haste, post haste, are come to jom 
with you ” , to ‘ post ’ was to tra\el with great speed, a ‘post,’ 
a earner, speedy messenger 

58 Ely House “The Bishop of Ely’s palace m Holbom, the 
site of which is still marked by ‘ Ely Place ’ ” (Cl Pr Edd ) 

59 in, mto , as frequently in Shakespeare 

60 To help bun to, to assist him m going to 

61 Tbe lining, that with which his coffers are lined, stuffed, 
sc the money , with a pun on coats 

64 Pray God late » let us pray God that, quickly as we may 
go, we may find him dead when we aiii\e 


Act n ScEKE I 

1, 2 Will tbe king youth ^ Will the kmg arri\e m tune for 
me to spend my last breath m giving salutary advice to his rash 
and I eckless youth ^ Gaunt is not asking a question to which he 
expects an answer, but expressmg an impatient hope that the 
kmg may come m time, etc 

3 nor strive br^th, nor waste your breath m attemptmg a 
useless task , the emphatic double negative 

4 aH, wholly , adverb 

5 They eay, men say , it is commonly said 

6 Enforce, compel , deep harmony, the solemn strains of some 
instrument to which it is impossible not to attend 

® they pain For men recognize that there must be 
tr^h in words which those who utter them do so with much 
diffieuKy, I e which, if they were not true, would not be uttered, 
when to do so gives the speaker so much 

G ^ that more, be, whose speakmg is so soon to be inter- 
rw™ »y the approach of death, la listened to with greater 
; for the otmsnon of the preposition after listen’d, see 
Aob.- § 199- 

ICk, ta aSam to vmet fiattenner from the substantive 
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12 the dose, the « dying fall ot ^ A" i 1 4 Op T 

1 2 1S2, “Congreemg m a full and natural Like mu^ic” , 
Bacon, Adi or Lpaimnq, ii \ 3 33, Wnght’s ed , “Is not 
the trope of music, to a\ oid or slide f^om the clo^ or <^lenco, 
common 'with the trope of ihetoric of deceivmg e'vpectation ’ ’ , 
Milton, Ode on the Mommq or ( hr Xafntfy, 1 100, ‘*TVith 
thousand echoes still prolongs each hea\enly efo»p ” 

13 IS sweetest last, longest retains its pleasmg effect 

14 Wnt, the form usual m Shakespeare, the Ebzabethan 
authors, owing to the tendency to drop the inflection en, fre 
quentlj using the curtailed form of participles 

1 5 my life s counsel, the advice I have so often proffered m 
m'V’ life time 

16 undeaf, cause to hsten , to deaf is used m L L L y 

2 874, K J 11 I 147 For the conversion of nouns and adjec 
tu es into transito e verbs, see Abb § 290, and cp 6*onn \ 4, 
** Tune will unfcar that fairly doth excel ' 

17 other flattering sounds, other sounds and those flattering 
ones 

18 of his state , found The readmg m the text is thit of 

the folios and later quartos , the Cambndge editors adopt 
Collier’s conjecture * of whose taste the wise aie /one?,” which 
IS the reading of the first quarto with for “found * 

Debus reads “ praises of his state , then theie are/ond,” etc 

19 LascivioTZs metres, ballads of a dangerously seducti\ e sound 
to the ear venom, poisonous, pernicious, lised again as an 
adjective m i? Ill i 3 291, “ His tooth \ C JE ^ i 
69, “ The tenom clamours of a jealous woman \ m ff VI n 2 
138, “as li^nom toads ” 

20 open, readily giving admission 

21 proud, t € of its fine fashions 

22, 3 Whose manners imltatioxi. M hose manners our 
nation, having no onginahty of its own, clumsily mimics w hen 
they haie there become stgde , cp J C i\ 1 9, “one that 

fe^ On abjects, orts and imitations, Which, out of use and 
staled by other men. Begin his fashion” , and M T i 2 79 82, 
‘ How oddly he is suif^ » I think he bought his doublet m 
Italy, his round hose m France, his bonnet m Oermany, and his 
behaviour every where ” “Our author,” remarks Johnson, ‘ who 
gives to all nations the customs of England, and to all ages the 
manners of his own, has charged the tunes of Richard with a 
folly not perhaps known then, but very frequent m Shakespeare’s 
tune, and much lamented by tiie wisest and best of our ancestors ’ 

24-6 Wliere ears’ Nowhere m the world does any vanity 
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it IS— but a rumour of it quickly finds its way to his ears , cp 
HI ^ r/ V 6 86, * I bii^z abroad such prophecies ” 

27 Then, seeing that this is so all, used ad\ erbially 

28 Where regard In a case, like his, m which an obstinate 
\\ ill quarrels with that w hich ■» isdom holds m estimation , for 
mutiny, cp A Cm 11 H , for regard, cp J C ui 1 224, 
“ Oui reasons are so full of good regard ’ 

29 Direct choose, do not attempt to guide him '\\hois cer 
tain to go his own way, we no longer use himself (which is 
properly the old dative) as a noinuiati\ e without the personal 
pronoun * he ’ 

30 lose, spend m vam in talking to him 

31 Methinhs, impersonal verbs were more common m early 
English than m Eliyabethan English, and moie common m Eliza 
bethan than m modem English new, newly 

32 expiring, for sake of the antithesis with “ mspired ” fore 
tell of him, prophesy in respect of him Cp i H lY y 4 8^, 
and Campbell’s Lorhielf ‘ ’Tis the sunset of fife gi'ves me mystical 
lore, And commg e\ents cast their shadows befoie ” 

33 Eis rash riot, his dissoluteness which now bums with 
so violent and fieice a fiame 

35 Small, hght 36 betimes, quickly, liteially, ‘by times ’ 

37 With eager feeding, when it is swallowed too fast 

38 Cormorant, literally, a sea bird wath a voracious appetite , 
from Lat corvus jmrxnus^ a sea crow 

39 Consuming means, having eaten up the substance at its 
command 

40 this scepter’d isle, this island hitherto ruled by kings 
worthy of the title 

41 This earth of majesty, this country so majestic m its 
grandeur this seat of Mars, this land so worthy to be the 
home of the god of war, its inhabitants bemg of so valorous a 
nature. 

42 other, second , demi paradise, almost a Paradise , cp A 
<7 1 5 23, “ The deim AUas of this earth,” said of Antony 

43, 4 This fortress war, this fortress which Nature has 
built as a protection for herself against pollution and mvasion , 
it seems h^dly necessary to take infection in its ordinary sense 
olmleetious disease 

46 set, as a precious stone is ‘ set ’ m a rmg, etc 

47 in Mift office, m the way of, performmg the office of, etc 
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49 envy, mabce hatred , a meaning ver> frequent ’n Shake 
speare for the double comparati\e, see Abb § 11 

50 this eaxth seems a 'weak expression and the line is omitted 
m Enqlands Pamas^n^ IbOO, uhe*’e the lest of the passage is 
quoted 

52 Fear d breed fe ired m consequence of the ‘itock to which 
they belong and 'which nad so often -thowr nself tenible 

54 For Christiaji service, for service ir the ^ » t'^e of Christ, i f 
m the crusades lor pos&ession of the Hoh Land The Ime is 
parenthetical 

55 stubborn Jewry Tudsea the country of the Jews 'who ob 
stinatelj refu^^n to acknowledge the di'Vinitj of Christ 

56 Of 'the worlds ransom, ot Him who by His sacrifice of 
atonement ransomed the world from the doom otherwise await 
mg It 

58 for, by reason of 

59 leased out, see note on i ^ 35 I die pronouncing it I sav 
this on my death bed , but also pernapb with the additional 
meanmg that it almost kills him to utter such words 

60 a tenement, a (small) hohling pelting, paltry, cp M 

E D n I 91 Havee\er\ nver made so pi ond** , and 

of persons JT df ii 2 112, “e'very jidttnq, petty officer 

62, 3 Whose rocky Neptune Cp Cymh m 1 18-20, ‘‘your 
isle, which btands As Keptune’s park, nbbed and paled m With 
rocks unscaleable and roarmg ■waters ” 

64 inky blots, “ a contemptuous term for 'writings*’ (Boswell), 
8c the leases by 'which the realm was fanned out rott^ which 
have no strength m them 

66 Hath made itself Has now of its own act (t e through 
the mstrmnentahty of its kmgt become enslaved 

67 scandal, shame , literally, a snare, then offence, stumbling 
block 

68 ensuing, about to happen, cp B III ii 3 43, ‘‘men*s 
mmds mistrust ensumg dangers ” 

Stage Bibection Bushy, “ Sir John Bushy was Speaker of 
the House of Commons m 1394, and, with Sir Henry Green, was 
one of the six commoners appomted to act with twelve peers, 
as Commissioners m 1398, mveated with the whole powers of the 
Lords and Commons ” (French, SkaJsespearecma QeneaJogtca) 
Green, “ Sir Henry Green appears to be the second son of to 
Henry Green, Justice of the King’s Bench, 23 Edward HI ** 
ib Bagot, “ Sir William Bagot was Shenff eo Leicester, 6 and 
7 Richard H He escaped nrom Bristol Castle, and joizied the 
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to the ToTver, whence he was released November 12, 1400, and 
being received mto favour served again m Parliament He died 
m 1407 ” th Ros, “ WiUiam de Ros, who succeeded his 
brother as se\enth Lord Ros, of Hamlake He was summoned 
to Parliament from 1 104 to 1413 Henry rewarded his services 
by appomtmg him Lord Treasurer of England, and a K G He 
stood very high in that monarch’s favour, and died at Bel\ oir 
m 1414” w Willoughby, “Wilham de Willoughby, fifth 
baron Willoughby de Eresby, summoned to Parliament from 20 
Richard 11 to 1 1 Henry lY , m which year, 1409, he died ” 
th 

70 raged, exasperated The word has been suspected and 
^ arious conjectures offered , but from the constant antitheses of 
this play, it seems likely that the text is genume 

72 What comfort, man ’ What cheer’ tel trust you are not 
80 ill as I have been told , man, used in a friendly way 

73 my composition, my constitution, the condition of my body 
as it now is 

74 in being old, owing to my age Eor the pun, cp ii H JV 
m 2 349 

75 hath kept fast, has mstitnted a fast , by its contmuous 
presence has compelled me to fast from that which would have 
nourished me 

76 For sleeping watch’d, for England, which so long has 
suffered itself to mdulge m a dangerous sleep, I have kept watch 

77 an, wholly 

78, 9 The pleasure fast , from that pleasure in which other 
BathOT find such healthful food, I have been obliged to abstam 
altogether 

81 And therein gaunt And I, thanks to you, fastmg m 
this way, have by you been made gaunt 

82 Gaimt grave, in being so gaunt I am well fitted for the 
grave, and hollow are my cheeks as a grave 

83 I nherl t B^ has possession of, cp Temp iv 1 154, ‘‘The 
grei^ ^be iteelf, Yea, all which it vnJient ” 

84 so niee^, m such fduicifnl terms, cp T’ Y m 1 17, 

They that ^Wly mcdy with words may qmckly make them 

wanton ” 

85 makyw sport to mode itsd^ amuses itself by self dension 

86 Sntce thoa me, sinoe yon seek to put an end to my name, 
to make me tiie last posaessor of my name, by leaving no one to 
lokerltit 
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% Thou me You sa> that you, ^hoin I see to he dvirg, 
flatter me, then how can it be true that “men flatter those who 
(lie ” * 

91 Thou diest, it is aa I said, answers Gaunt for it i&jonwho 
are really dying the sicker, i e of us tw o 

94- HI in myself ill Thia jmgle is diflScult , j>erhapa it 
means, HI in mj&elf who see jou, and seeing ill in \ou Delius 
explams, ‘I am ill m mjsell to look upon and the’-em ill that I 
see 5 ou ill, ’ w hich seems against the oi rtei ot the w onls kStee\ ens 
w ould eject to see as destroying the metre and r ot improving the 
sense 

95, 6 Thy death bed sicik, our death-bed is the whole realm 
of England, throughout the length and breadth of which you are 
sick in the matter of reputation , thy is emphatic as in contrast 
with liaunt’s own death bed 

98 thy anointed body, see note on i 2 38 

99 Of those thee of those who, pretending to seek vour 
well being, are the very persons who ha\e injured j on 

102, 3 And yet land, and yet, though enclosed m &o small a 
limit as the compass of >our ciowti, that which suffers waste is 
nothing less than the w hole realm o\ ei w hich yon rule ‘ “ W aste * 
is a law term for destruction of houses, wood, or other produce 
of land, done by the tenant to the prejudice of the freehold” (Cl 
Pr Edd) 

191 thy grandsire, Edward the Third, Eichard being the son 
of the Black Prmce 

105 seen how sous, seen how you were fated to rum your 
descendants by wasting their inheritance 

106 Prom forth shame, he would have removed from be 
yond your reach that which has proxed your disgrace, se the 
government of England which youhaxe so abused. 

108 Which art thyself, who have come mto possession only 
to depose yourself , vnth a pun on possess’d m the sense of being 
subject to an evil spirit , which = for you 

109 regent of the world, % e not merely regent of England 

111 for the world, as the whole of the dominion which you 
can call your own 

112 Landlord inug , by leasmg out your realm in the way 
you have done, you have put yourself m the pomtiou of a land 
lord, and no longer occupy that of a fang 

114 Thy state law, the position you legally (of law, i e 
by law) hold is now subject, as a landlord’s would be, to the 
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116 an ague’s privilege, that of causing one to shiv er and grow 
pale 

119 his residence, s<r the face, his = its, see Abb §228 

120 hy my seat’s majesty, I svvear by the majesty of the 
throne which I occupy 

121 great Edward s son, Edward, Prmce of Wales, the Black 
Prince, fathei of Richard II He was bom 1330, and died July 
8, 1376 

122 roundly, freely, unceremoniously , cp T i 2 59, 
‘‘shall I then come roundly to thee And wish thee to a shrewd 
ill fav our’d w ife ’ ’ On “ clear and round dealing, ” Bacon, E^say 
o f Ft nth, Abbott lemaiks, Round naturally used of that 
which w as symmetncal and complete (as a circle is) then of any 
thing ihoron/jh Hence (paradoTieally enough), ‘I went round 
to work,’ Haml u 2 139, means, ‘I went straight to the 
point ’ 

123 Should run shoulders, should speedily cause you to lose 
your head 

125 For that, merely because 

126 the pelican from feedmg its young with fish from its 
pouch was supposed to allow its ofi&pnng to drmk its own 
blood , cp Haml i\ 5 146, “ And like the kind life rendermg 
pelican Repast them with my blood”, Lear, m 4 77, “Those 
pchcan daughters,” % e that drained the blood of their own 
parent 

129 whom fair hefal, whom I tmst happmess may await , cp 
/ 1 1 ' t'au roll the bones that took the pams for me ’ ” 

HO precedent, example cp Lear, u 3 13, “The country 
give’s me pi not and yrfc^dtnt Of Bedlam beggars ” 

131 respect’st not do not feel any scruple about 

132 Join with, combme with m shortemng my Me 

133 And thy, and let thy, etc crooked, used with reference 
to the bent attitude of old men, and also with reference to the 
form of the sickle with which, as with a scythe. Time was some 
times represented 

135 but die thee ^ let shame always live with you » 

137 Love they have, let those who are loved and honoured 
be anxious to live , I am neither loved nor honoured, and there 
fore I am anxious to die 

138 that age have, who are possessed by old age and a 
morose nature , snllena, fits of sullen temper 

139 beoema, are smtahle to 
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iwdL>, pener'se It is a parallel formation to /ro t<.a7c2 ” (Skeat, 
Lfy D\rf ) 

143 on my Me, I stake my lite on the truth of what I say 

144 As Harry Hereford, used hy York as an accusati\e (as 
deal as he holds his own son), but purposel 3 ' misunderstood 
^he kmg, tv ho takes the -woids as a nommative 

143 as Hereford’s lus , one is as true as the other, % e both 
are equall^ fal&e 

146 As theirs is My love to them shall be as theirs is to 
me , and let every thing be as it is 

147 commends him, sends you his salutation 

150 liath spent has exhausted 

151 Be York so » may I be the next to become bankrupt of 
‘ ords, life, and all ” ’ 

154 our pilgrimage must he, I ha've still to make the -weary 
journey of life 

155 So much for that, enough of that subject 

156 supplant, extirpate hterallv, to put something under the 
sole (Lat jJnnta) of the foot, to tnp up the heels, overthrow, 
rug headed kerns, cp ii H V! m I 367, “a shag hair'd 

‘ mg, a coarse oollen co-v ering, a mat, is cognate with rough , 
so we speak of ^matted hair ’ , kerns were the hght armed foot- 
soldiery of Ireland and the Western isles , the word is probably 
from the lush ceam^ a man Cp Mach i 2 13, “Of lem and 
gallowglasses is supplied ” 

157, 8 Which hve live An aHusion to the tradition that 
St Patrick freed Ireland from venomous reptiles , But only they, 
but they alone the plural is probably due to the word venom 
bemg regarded as — \enomous creatures 

159 And for charge, and smce affairs of so great magnitude 
demand a large expenditure of money , charge, m this sense, is 
\ ery frequent m Shakespeare 

160 Towards ns, to help us m their settlement, we con- 
fiscate to our use 

164 tender duly, compunctious feelings of duty to my sovereign 

165 Not nor, neither nor Ingland’s private wrongs, 
‘^wron^ committed against private men, against quiet citizens '' 

167, 8 Nor the prevention marriage, a maniage which, on 
the death of his first wife, he while m exile wished to make with 
the daughter of the Duke de Bern, but which was put a stop to 
by Richard’s influence 

169 Have ever fiEice, have e\er been able to exhaust my 
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170 bend one wrmkle, so mut h as once to frown 

173 ragged, te. tcho raged, for the omission of therelatne, 
see Abb § 244, and for the omission of the mdefinite article 
T>efore lion, § 84 

177 Accomplish’d hours , when of your age , cp M V in 
4 61 ‘ That thej shall think we are Hz^Awhat’we 

lack ’ 

182 guilty blood, were not guilty of shedding the blood of 
any of his kmdred, as your hands are 

183 But bloody Inn, but covered \\ith the blood m which 
he avenged himself upon those who were enemies to his race 

184 too far grief, too completely overwhelmed with grief 

185 compare between, make a comparison between you and 
your ancestors 

187, 8 if not withal, if you do not please to pardon me, lam 
glad not to be pardoned, am satisfied with the result , withal, 
when used as a preposition is m bhakespeare always at the end 
of the sentence 

189 gnpe into your hands, seise and greedily close your hands 
npon, cp i H IV % I 57, “To the general sway into 
j our hands ” 

190 royalties, the digmties to which, by belon^g to the 
rojal family, he is entitled, cp iT In 1 176, “The domma 
tions, royalties, and rights Of this oppressed boy,” bc Prmce 
Arthur 

195, 6 Take rights , if you roh Hereford of his rightful 
dues, >ou may as well rob Time of his recorded and customary 
privileges 

197 Let not to day , you may as well forbid to morrow to 
follow to-day , i e upset all order of time , for ensue, as a tran 
sitive verb, cp Lucr 502, “I know repentant tears ensue the 
deed-” 

199 Bnt by succession^ Except by jour havmg come to 
the throne m rightful order of succession ’ 

202-4 Can in living, if you stop the issue of those documents 
m virtue of which he, through his agents, is entitled to claim 
delivery of his possessions lettmrs patents, official documents, 
oemfemng a pnvil^e, which are open to the inspection of all 
men , see Abb § 338 , attorn^ general, agents appomted with 
general authority to represent a person m all his affiiirs and 
smts, as contrasted with those appointed for a special purpose 
oml j , to me his hvnry, on the deafii of any person who held by 
service his heir, if under age, became a w^rd of the 
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* the king’s hand might be taken ofif ’ and the land be deli\ ered 
to hun 

2<>i deny lus oifer d homage refuse to accept fxom him that 
homage ’which he is prepared to ofier for the holding of his land 
In the tenure by knmht’s sei\itt, the tenant of an estate of 
inhfciitance was bound to do homage to his lord kneeling to 
him, professing to becun»e his man, and recei\mg irom him a 
kiss 

206 lose, estiange from jou 

207 niy tender patience, mj patience 'w hich has so long shown 
itself loving to’waids > ou 

208 Which honottr think, ■which cannot enter the mind of 
one who is honourably loyal 

210 plate, gold and silver articles of household fuiniture, 
dishes, plates, etc 

211 I 11 not while, I will not be present duimg the tune 
you do it 

213, 4 Bat by good But this at all events may be inferred 
of bad courses that their issue -w ill never be good , cp Z. Z Z 
IV 3 150, ‘ I would not ha'ie him know so much hv me,” 2 e 
regaidmg me , J^T -4 v i 312, “ In anything that I do know by 
her ” 

215 straight, straightway Eaxl of TOtshire “Sir William 

Scrope [elder brother of Rir Stephen Scroop or Scrope, who 
appears on the scene m m 2], cieated Earl of Wiltshiie Sep 
tember 29, 1397 He was beheaded m 1399 and his honouis 
fox felted” (Cl Edd ) 

216 repaor, come, in this sense from Lat repatnarf, to return 
to one’s country 

217 To see this business, to see to, attend to, this busmess , 
^ r* V 2 368, “(Dome, Bolabella, High ordei m this great 
solemnity ” To-morrow next on the morning next to this , * to 
morrow’ literally means ‘for the mommg,’ 1 1 any morning, just 
as ‘to-mghf means ‘for the mght,’ and is used by Shakespeare 
for present, past, and future time though with us the phrase is 
confined to the present mght 

219 We win for, I purpose to go trow, think, am sure 

221 jast, to be relied upon 

222 Come on onr Queen , for this vocative, cp W T i ^ 
27, “ Tongue-tied our queen, speak thou ” 

223 our tame of stay, the time that I can remam with you 

226 Barely revenue, he enjoys the bare title of Duke, but 

without the revenue which properly goes with it 
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229 with a liberal ton^e, by freedom of speech 

231 Tliat speak harrn^ who repeats your words with the 
intention of bringing >ou into trouble 

2^2 Tends Hereford? Ha\e the woids you would speak 
reference to Heiefoid ’ 

233 out with it boldly, speak out boldly w'hat jou have to 
say 

235 No good him I ha\e nothing to say of any good which 
it IS in my pow er to do him 

237 gelded of his patnmony, lobbed of that mhentance from 
his father which is re illy his 

238, 9 ’tis shame him, it is disgraceful that one like him 
should ba\e to endure such wrongs moe, or ‘ mo,’ was formerl'^ 
used of numbei, ‘more,’ of size 

240 dedining land, land which is fast gomg to rum 

241 is not himself does not allow himself to be gmded by his 
natural mstmcts 

242, 3 and what all, and whate\ ei information they may, 
out of pure hatred, choose to lay agamst us 

244 prosecute, follow up hy action 

246 piH’d, pillaged, plundered, cp i? Ill i 3 159, '‘In 
sharing that which you ha\e pt/Id from me” From “Fi 
pdler, ‘to pill ra\age, ransack, nfle, rob’, Cotgia\e — Lat 
pitate, to plunder, pillage ” (Skeat, Etif Diet ) 

247 And lost their hearts I have followed Stee\ ens, Dyce, 
and Crrant White m omittmg ‘quite’ before lost, but the passage 
IS unsatisfactory Grant White remarks that the emphatic force 
proper to a lepetition is lost if ‘ quite ’ appear in this place 

248 For ancient quarrels “ Holmshed s&ys ‘ Tliat they had 

aided ye duke of Gloucester, the erles of Arundel and Warwick, 
when thei rose m armor agamst him ’ ’ (01 Pr Edd ) 

250 As, such as blanks, blank charters, cp i ^ 48 bene 
whtenoes, m reality forced loans, a system of exaction mvented 
by Edward the Fourth m which men of property were asked 
“of their goodness” to contribute to the needs of the govern 
ment They were abolished by Richard the Third, but agam 
imposed by Henry the Seventh, and contmued till the days of 
Charles the First and I wot not what, and a number of other 
devices , wot, know , the first and tlurd persons of the present 
indicative of the verb to ‘wit * 

251 what of this ’ how is all the money spent that is thus 
raised * o’ God’s name, on or m, the name of God 

253 But baseiy compromiBa, but he has baeely entered mto 
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,vliicli Kicbard made ■v^itli Cnarleu VI of Fiaiice m +re 5 ear 
li9S, ctaa renews ed m 1396 upon the marriage ot lae’idnt uod 
Isdb<r (Cl Pr Bdd » 

254 achieved irom "0 F onheie), to luompliiA 

Formed from the phiose Lemr a ihtj 01 n <hi^f to come to 
the end or ainve at ones object — Lat ad iaoiif 
to come to an end ’ (fekeat, Duf 

256 hath the realm on farm, h ts had the retiln^ made o\ei to 
him to collect its le^euues, see note 00 ^ i 4> 

257 broken, bankrupt 

2jb dissolutaon de&tiuction hangeth, toi the «*ingulai ^eib 
with a double nominate e see Abb § Sib 

26r> notwithstanding, it spite 01 , here a preposition 

261 But, et:cept 

262 His noble kinsman, who is hi-s kiUbman, and one far too 
noble to be so 

263, 4 we hear storm , though we hear the feaiful tempest 
brewing, we take no steps to escape itia Moience wl en it < ome-^ 
down , cp Temp n 2 20, another storm brewing, I hear it 
atny 1’ the wind ’ 

265 sit sore, bear heavily upon , for sit cp below, u 2 123, 
“The w*ind sit<> laiz foi news to go to Ireland ’ 

266 And yet pensh, and ;^et we do not take the tiouble to 
strike our saiL (2 e take measuies to a\oid destruction^ but m 
foolish o%er confidence allow ourselves to peiish For securely 
cp T C IV 5 73, “ Tis done like Hector but secunfu done, 
A little proudly, and great deal raispiizmg The knight opposea, ’ 
(* c undervaluing the champion oppobcd to hmi; , Jla^h ni o 
32, “And jou all know, ^ecuiiiy Is mortal’s chiefest enem> ’ 

268, 9 Andunavoided wreck And having so foolishl> sat 
still while our rmn was preparmg, we cannot now avoid the 
danger , for umvoided, = inevitable, see Abb § i75, and cp 
R fjl IV 4 217, All vnaioided is the doom ol destmj ” 

270 hollow eyes, empty sockets cp 3/ Tub 63, A 
camon Death, vnthm whose empfif eye Theie is a vratten scroll ’ 

271 peering, peeping forth , there seems hei e to be admixture 
of two verbs, to ‘peer’ = to look narrowly, and to ‘peer’ = to 
appear oare not say, 1 e foi fear that they should not be ready 
to join wnih him in revolt 

272 tidings, used by Shakespeare sometimes as a singular, 
sometimes as a plural, substantive In its use as a singular it 
resembles ‘news/ which is properly plural, being equivalent to 
the F nouvelles, new things 



275, 6 We three thoughts, we three are but as one person, 
VIZ yourself, and this being so, when you speak, your words 
are but spoken to yourself, are but as thoughts which pass 
thiough your mmd 

281 That late Exeter As the person who lately escaped 
from the house of the Duke of Exeter, and to whom alone of 
those mentioned the Archbishop was related, was the son of the 
Earl of Arundel, Malone supplies the lacuna here b> the words 
“ The son of Eichard, Earl of Arundel ” 

282 late “Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
brother to the Earl of Arundel, who was beheaded in this reign, 
had been banished hy the parliament, and was aftei wards 
depri\ed bj the Pope of his See at the request of the king , 
whence he is here called ‘ late of Canteibury ’ (Steevens) 

286 tall, stately and of great burthen , cp Lear, iv 6 18, 
“ yond tall anchonng bark ” , Oth ii 1 79, “ That he maj bless 
tins bay with his tall ship ” , men of war, fightmg men , we now 
nse the phrase only of ships of war 

287 with all due expedience, with all the haste that they can 
safely make, cp ^ F iv 3 70, “And will with aU expedience 
charM onus ” In i if IT i 1 3% and A 0 i 2 185, the 
word IS probably used in the same sense 

288 to touch, to make their way to and land upon 

289 they had, would ha\e touched hut that Ireland, but 
that they are waitmg tiU the kmg shall hrst have set out 

291 If then we shall shake off, if therefore we are to, ought to, 
shake off, for shall, m this sense, see Abb § 315 

292 Imp out, j f we are to imp out, to ‘imp,* from A S 
tmpan, to graft, was a technical term m hawking, and consisted 
m attaching to the broken feather an exact simstitnte for the 
piece lost This was done by inseitmg one end of an iron needle 
into the pith of the broken feather, the other end of the needle 
being inserted mto the pith of the feather to be substituted 

293 Badsem crown, get back the crown, which has been 
sfcamad the act, from those to whom it has been sordidly 
pawned, % e recover England from the hands of those to whom it 
had been leased out, by repaying them the money which they had 
ardvaneed ; bxolcing pawn, it ha-v mg been pledged as goods are 
pledged to a pawn brtAer, one who deals by means of pawns, or 
phe^ges 

291. CBir seeptre’s gjUt, the brightness that properly belongs to 
it , got IS not used here for the gold wash laid on a surface 

295 look hke itsettf, wear its natural grandeur 



on the Humlier , hut, like some other ports on the east coast of 
England, sin< e s-^^ept a'way by the ‘^ea 

297 faint do so, shrmk, from fear of doing this 

298 secret, close, not divulgmg \^hdt I ha%e told you, cp 
J/ *4 1 1 112, ‘ I can be secret as a dumb man ^ 

299 uiK^j suggest, talk of 

300 Hold out my horse, if mj hoise does not break do\\n 
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I too much sad, for *much' used as an ad\erb with positue 
adjecti\es, see Abb § 51 

3 Ufe-hajmmg, that is injurious to health 

4 entertam, maintain, keep up , cp Jtf T i 1 90, “And do 

a wilful stillness enter tain * disposition, mood , cp A Y L iv 
1 113, “But come nov^ I wil be your Rosahnd m a more 

commg-on disposition ’ 

5, 6 To please do it , to please the king, I made the pi omise , 
but, if I am to please myself, I cannot laj aside mj grief 

8 Sare tuddmg guest, except that I ha\ e had to bid farewell 
to, etc 

9 again, on the other hand 

10 ripe, t e for birth 

II Inward, inmost , cp / m 1 227 “ The conjunction of 
our inuard souh ” 

12 With nothing trembles, trembles with some insubstantial 
terror, some terror to which I can give no shape 

14 substance, reality 

15 Which shows, each of which looks 

16 glazed, covered over as with glass 

17 Divides objects, breaks up one thing, entire in itself, mto 
many separate objects , gives many facets to a smgle thmg 

18 perspectives, glasses cut m such a manner as to produce 
an optical delusion, when looked through , nghtly, directly 

19 confusion, an indistmct form awry, obhquely , properly 
an adverb, compounded of on and vrry 

20 Distinguish form, show forms distmctly 

21 Loohmg departure, not looking at your lord’s departure 
from that pomt of view from which it ^ould be regarded 

23 Which, 8C gnef as it is, as it really is 
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25 More not, do not allow yourself to be gne\ ed by 

anything besides, etc 

27 for, m the place of 

30 I cannot sad, I cannot help being sad heavy, used ad- 
veroially 

31, 2 As, though stimifc, As that, — although m thinking, I 
think upon nothing, — I cannot but faint and co’w er under a heavy 
nothing 

33 ’Tls nothing hut conceit, jour thought is nothing but a 
fanciful conception , conceit m its modem sense is the eoncep 
tion a man has of himself, and as that conception is often an un 
duly fa\ curable one, the word has come to mean vanity 

34 *Tis nothing less, it is anything but mere fanciful concep 
tion 

34, 5 conceit gnef, a conception of mef, bowe\ ei fanciful, 
is ever due to some gnef v hich has preceded it 

36 For nothing gnef , for to some insubstantial ongm my 
gnef, which is real, is due 

37 Or BometJimg gneve , or the insubstantial gnef I feel 
belongs to sometbmg real Delius takes the notfing that I 
gneve as the subject, and something as the object 

38 *Ti 8 in reversion possess, I have no present possession 
of it, but am only heir to it m reversion, when it shall pass to me 
from that which no'w possesses it 

41 weU met, i e ■» e are glad to see you 

42 IS not yet shipp d, has not yet taken ship 

43 ’tis better he is, it is a better hope to hope he is 

44 For his hope, for his designs are m urgent need of haste, 
his haste in urgent need of good hope 

46 That he power, that he, who is onr hope, might have led 
back his forces , ‘ retire ’ is used reflexively of retreatmg mK J 
V 3 13, The French fight coldly and retire themaeli es power, 
armed forces, as in 1 124 below, lu 2 63, and m the plural, v 3 
140 

48 strmigly, with a powerful army at his back 

49 repeals Mmself , recalls himself from banishment cp iv 
1 85 7, and T v 4 143, “Know then, I here forget all 
fonner gmefe, Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again ° We 
BiCW xise the word only of a law, edict 

60 upliftod aiznsi, arms lifted up xn insurrection 

6SL and that, and that, which 

65 are fled to h rm , , have deserted the king’s canse and gone 
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57 And aU traitors and all the rest -v^ho ha\e le^ cited as 
being factious traitors This stems to be the meaning if the text 
IS genume , bat the majority of the copies read, ‘ And the rest of 
the,’ etc , a reading adopted by inanj modem editors 

59 broke, on the droppmg of the inflevion pu, see Abb ^ 

bis staff the emblem of his office as Lord Steward ot the kmg a 
household 

60 fled, hate fled, to be supplied fiom “hath ’ in the pre 
vious hne 

62, 3 So belr, so bj your gloomy tidings j ou ha^ e pro^ ed 
the mid^^ife to bnng my woe to the birth, end Bolmgljioke (as 
bemg the cause of those tidmgs) is the ill omened first bom of 
my sorrow 

64 ber prodigy, the portentous embryo with vihich she was 
pregnant The Ime is explanatorj of the previous one 

66 Have woe join’d, have, m the news jou have given me, 
added a fresh soriow to that already caused b> m> husband’s 
departure 

65 I will despair, I am determmed to give waj to despair 

69 cozening, cheatmg, from “F coumtr^ ‘to claimekmdied 
for advantage, or particulai ends , as he, who to save chaiges lu 
travelling, goes from house to house, as fosin to the honour ot 
every one’, Cotgrave So m modem F , romimr is ‘to caU 
cousm, to sponge, to hve upon othei people’, Hamilton md 
Legros The change of meanmg from ‘ sponge ’ to ‘ beguile or 
‘ cheat ’ was easy ” (Skeat, £ty Diet ) 

70 A parasite a trencher fnend, a toadj , from Gk vapoo-troy, 
eating h^ide another at table a keeper death, one who 
hmders the approach of a real fiiend, death 

71 dissolve, loosen for bands, see note on i 1 2 

72 lingers in extremity, protracts to the verj furthest limit , 
for the transitiv e use of lingers, cp A/ AT D i 1 4, “ She 
lingers my desires ” 

74 signs of war, armour , here the gorget, or piece of aimour 
to protect the throat (gorge) , m T ii 2 192, for ensigns, 
flags 

75 careful, anxious 

79 crosses, disappomtments 

SO, 1 Your husband, home, while your husband has gone 
to Ireland to save his kingdom, by subduing the rebels, others 
come to rob htm of what was safe at home , for the insertion of 
the pronoun after husband, see Abb § 243 

82 to underprop, to uphold, act as a prop to an edifice which 
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83 Now comes made, now is the hour at hand in which he 
will ha\ e to pay the penalty of his former excesses 

84 Now shall him, now will he have to put to the test those 
who with honied words professed their friendship 

86 Why, BO ’ well, so be it ' all, everything 

87 the commons they are cold. Pope omits they are, and is 
followed by Dyce 

88 revolt side, re%olt and range themselves on, etc 

90 Sirrah, sir , a term generally, but not always, used m a 
contemptuous or angry way , sometimes applied e\en to women 

91 presently, at once 

92 Hold, stop 

94 as I came there, on my way past the place I stopped 
there for a time 

95 to report, by reporting, for this mdefinite use of the 
mfiniti\e, see Abb § 356 

96 hnave^ the older senses of the word are ‘boy,’ ‘servant,’ 
and so the word is frequently used by Shakespeare , from A S 

a later form of cnapa^ a boy 

98 Ck)d for his mercy ’ an ellipsis, probably of ‘ I pray ’ 

101 So my It, provided he had not been provoked to do so 
by any disloyalty of imne 

102 my head, an emphasis on my 

103 What, Ireland’ ha\e no tidmgs of his rebellion been 
sent to the king m Ireland ’ What, an exclamation of astonish 
ment , Ireland, here metncally a trisyllable 

104 How money, how shall we manage m regard to money’ 
how shall we manage to procure money ’ 

106 sister, “this is one of Shakespeare’s touches of nature 
York IS talking to the Queen his cousm, but the recent death of 
hm sister is uppermost m his mind ” (Steevens) Ilie Duchess 
was his Bistm: as being bis brother’s wife , I would say, I should 
wish to say 

107 there, at Pkshy 

108 win yon men? will you go and assemble what fightmg 
men you can find ’ 

100 If I know me, % e assuredly I do not know , to order, 
to arrange. 

110 thmsty forcibly put into my hands disorderly, all m 
eonfuBLon. 

112, 3 whom both de fen d , cp MacSb i 7 12-6 again, on 
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115 Whom right, to restore whom to his nghts I am enjomed 
both by conscience and the ties of relationship 

116, 7 rn you, I will arrange for ^our safetj 

1 19 Berkeley, see note on in 2 1 

120 I should too, I aUo ought to go to Flashy, z e to look 
after the affairs of the Duchess 

122 at SIX and seven, m a state of confusion , the idea being 
that of an e^en number combmed vith an odd n amber , the 
modem idiom is * at sixes and se% ens ’ Delius compares Bacon 
regardmg Pope Sixtus the Fifth, a fierce thundering friar that 
would set all a£ six and seien^ or at six and fi-ve, if you allude to 
ms name 

123 sits fear, is m a favourable quarter , cp EC V ii 2 12, 
“ Now siis the ^ind fair, and we vul aboard” and above, ii 1 
26o 

124 to levy power, to raise forces , cp above, 1 46 

125 Proportionahle, m any way equal 

126 all impossihle, wholly impossible, forim m composition, 
see Abb § 442 

127, 8 our nearness king, the fact that we are so closely 
bound up with the kmg by love makes us much hated by those 
5 vho are hostile to him 

129 And that’s commons and vhen you speak of those 
who are hostile to him you speak of the fickle common people , 
cp 3/ r 11 7 31, “ much as I deserve » Why, that the 
lady ” 

131 By so much, m equal proportion 

132 Wherein, m which matter, viz the emptying of their 
purses 

133 If judgement we, if the matter rests with their decision, 
then we too must stand condenmed 

137 little ojG&oe, small service 

141 heart’s presages, deeply seated presentiments 

143 That ’s as York Bohnghroke, that will depend upon the 
measure of success which the 32uke meets with m opposmg 
Bohngbroke 

146 Is numbering dry, is as futile as an attempt to count, 
etc 

147 Where one fly, for every man that stands firm to his 
cause, a thousand will desert it 

148 for once ever, for ever and a day, as we say. 
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6 Draws, “These wild hills and lough ways blend, as it were, 
into one idea in the speaker’s mind, and he proceeds as if he had 
said ‘journeying ovei these hiUs and ways,’ etc ” (Cl Pr Edd ) 

6 fair discoTirse, pleasant comersation 

10 In, in the case of wantmg your company, not having such 
pleasant companionship as yours 

12 tedionsness and process, tedious process a hendiadys 

13, 14 But theirs possess , but their tra\ el is made pleasant 
by the hope of having in the future that advantage which I pos 
sess m the present 

15 to joy, to enjoy, of enjoymg is little less in joy, is scarcely 
inferior in the matter of joy 

16 by this, 8c expectation 

Stage DraBcnoN BrU&t Henry Percy Henry Percy, the 
“Hotspur” in Heny'y IV ^ was the eldest son of the Eail of 
Northumberland, bom about a n 1366, and killed m the battle 
of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403 

22 whencesoever, from whatever place he comes (as to which 
I know nothing) 

23 fares, the radical idea of to * fare ’ is motion, progress , so 

Par Lotiy i\ 131, “So on he fares and to the border comes Of 
Eden ” , thence it came to mean the way m which a man gets on 
n the world, the sense it now bears We say ‘ he fared ill ’ or 
‘ well,* * t was fortunate or the contrary , and we use the same 
sxpretssion to mean that his entertamment, that which was given 
him to eat and dnnk, was good or bad As a substantive, the 
word IS used for the price paid for conveyance, as ‘ cainage fare’ , 
for ooodxtson , for food , and for a person earned The nearest 
approadi to the onmnal meaning is m impersonal phrases, such 
as well with him* , ‘ how /om it wntth the happy dead’’ , 

which are w milar to the phrases ‘ how goes it with him ’ ’ ‘ aU 
weat well with us ’ 

24 1 liafl to have leam’d, on the complete present 

m&ntave, see Abb § 3^ 

29 xmlvod, determmed 

33. ty BeoMey, by way of Berkeley Castle 
35 repair, see cm u 1 ^6 
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42 raw, unripe, crude 

43 elder days, my da^s as they gro\i older 

44 To more desert, ^ith the lesult of my feei\ ice and desert 
being more full} pro\ed approved tncd, pio\edto be T^orthj, 
as m Jf A ml 394, “of appioitd \alour and confix med 
honesty , and frequently elsev^ here 

46 happy, foitunate 

47 Asm finends, as m tne fact that mj soul e\er grate- 
full} rememtes those who ha\e shown themsehes to 1 ^ my 
loyal friends 

48 npens with thy love, improves simultaneous!} with the 
mcrease of your love keeps step with it m mcreasing 

49 It shall recompense, it (my good toitune) shall ever 
endeavour to recompense yon for your loyal lo\ e 

50 thus seals it, said as he gives his hand m pledge of his 
smcenty 

51, 2 what stir wax’ What preparations to oppose us 
has York made with the forces under him ’ 

53 tuft, clump, small copse 

55 Berkeley, Thomas Berkeley, fifth baron died in 1416 
Seymour, “Richaid de St Maur, fifth baron of that surname 
bom 1355 died 1401 ” iCl Pr Edd ) 

56 None else 41 estimate, none else of any renown and repu 
tation as wamors 

58 Bloody liaste, besprinkled with blood from their horses* 
flanks, and all aglow with the haste they have made 

59, 60 I wot traitor I guess that you, m your love, are in 
eager pursuit of one who has been proclaimed a banished traitor , 
pursues, with a double sense 

60 2 all my recompense no other w;^th ha\e I at pre 
sent than words of gratitude, the value of which has not yet 
been felt (i e m any substantial manner) by you , but tlxat 
wealth, when it has become somethmg of more mtnnsic value 
than mere wor^, shall recompense yonr love and labour m my 
behalf , for the ellipsis of the mflection in love, bee Abb § 397 

65 Evermore i) 00 r, I can still but give you thanks, which 
are all the wealth of the poor 

66 , 7 Which bounty, and these thanks, until my fortune 
comes of age (and so inhents its property), must represent all 
the recompense I can make you 
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of Lancaster, ray proper title now , to that of Hereford I make 
no answer 

72 And I nanst tongue, and by that title must I be addressed 
by yon 

75 To raze out , to deprive you of a single title that be 
longs to you , for title, Capell proposed ‘ tittle ’ 

76 what lord you will, by whatever title you choose to be 
addressed, whether Lord of Hereford or Lord of Lancaster 

78 pricks, spurs 

79 To take tune, to take advantage of the time when the 
IS absent from his kingdom The Cl Pr Edd remark, 

“We have something like a parallel to the passage mOth m 4 
174, *Lo\er’s absentnours,’ t e the hours of lover’s absence Sq 
the * absent tune ’ is the time of absence, and the idea of ‘ kmg ’ 
is suggested by the precedmg ‘ regent ’ ” 

80 And fright arms, and terrify our domestic peace by a war 
which has its birth m the land itself, i e ci\ il war, not war forced 
upon us by foreign mvasion Schmidt reads ‘self borne,’ with 
the explanation ‘ borne for one’s seH (not for the king) ” , and so 
Delius 

81 I shall not you, it will not be necessaiy for me to give 
you anj message to carry 

84 Whose duty false, which makes a mere pretence of duty, 
decelvahle, deceptn e , see Abb § 445 

86 Tut, tut* pooh, pooh * t e it is all nonsense your addressmg 
me m this way when your acts are so much at variance with your 
woids 

87 Grace me unde do not pretend respect and affection 
by addressmg me with these titles , cp i? / m 6 153, “Ths^ 
me no thanking, nor prond me no prouds,” said m answer to 
Juliet’s “ Not proud you ha\e , but thankful that you have ” 

89 In an ungracuras month, when uttered by one who has 
acted as ungramously as you have acted profane, profaned, 
abused 

90 Antedden legs, 1^ which were forbidden to walk this 
land 

91 adust, a single partide of dust, cp K ui 4 128, “Shall 
blow €aek dusty eai& straw, eadi little rub, Out of the path ” 

92 more ‘why^’ there are more questions to be asked you 

94 her pale-fSaoed vfDages, made pale by dread of the struggle 
to same , pale-flbeed, used prolepticaJly 
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sistmg people ” (Cl Pr Edd ) Delius, and Schmidt doubtfully, 
take despised as hateful , but in this ’way the antithesis with 
ostentation is sacrificed 

97 the king behind, though absent in his own person, the 
king IS present m that of his substitute 

99 the lord youth, possessed of that lusty youth , cp 
1 H IV ^ 4 18, “ I did not think thee laul of such a spint ” 

lOO, 1 As when Prince, no such exploit as this is recorded 
m history that young men, he 'who in his youth 'was as the 
god of war among men 

102 From forth, from out of 

104 prisoner to the palsy, now robbed by the palsy of its free 
dom of use , cp IT T u 2 59, the womb” , chas- 

tise, w ith the accent on the first syllable 

107 On what wherem’ On what footmg does it stand (i e 
how do you make out that it is a faults), and m what act has it 
shown Itself’ Eor On, Johnson proposed ‘ In,* which Dyce adopts 
But On seems preferaj3le with stands , and when, in reply, York 
says “ m condition,” he is referrmg rathei to the latter clause of 
the question 

109 detested, detestable, hateful , see Abb § 375 

112 bracing, defiant, cp A IT i 2 3, “Have fought with 
equal fortune and contmue A hravmg war *’ 

113 As 1 Hereford , the sentence of banishment was passed 
upon me as Hereford 

114 But as Lancaster But in retummg, I return as 
Lancaster 

116 mdifferent, impartial, cp B VIIJ n 4 17, “having 
here No judge indifferent ” 

120 A wandering vagabond, to be a wretch without house or 
home , royalties, see note on u 1 190 

121 perforce, forcibly 

122 To upstart unthrifts, to reckless prodigals suddesly 
raised by the king to honour Wherefore was I bom ’ » e if I 
am not to succeed to my hereditary rights, it was a pity I was 
ever bom 

123, 4 If that Lancaster, by the same title (that of birth) 
by which my couam claims to be king of England^ I claim to be 
Duke of Lancaster 

126 Had you first died, before your Iffother Gannt 

127 He shxrald have found, he would have been oertam toiSniL 
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The metaphor is that of rousing a stag from its lair and pursuing 
it to its death , hay, from “ F o&ow), ahbois Cotgrave says—* a 
stag IS said rendre lea abbots when, weary of running, he turns 
upon the hounds, and holds them at, or puts them to, a hay 
The original sense of ahoh is the bark of a dog ” (Skeat, Ety 
Dual ) 

129 denied to sue, refused the right of sumg , see note on u 
1 203, 4 

130 And yet leave , and yet, by letters patents issued to 
me, I received permission to do so 

131 distrain’d, forcibly seized , as though for debt 

132 amiss, wrongfully , the word m Shakespeare’s day had a 
stronger meanmg than at present, it stands for the M E 
<m fmaaSy m error 

134. challenge law claim that the law be put m force 
attorneys, see note on ii 1 203 

135 personally, m my own person 

136 To my descent, to that inheritance which by virtue of 
unmterrupted descent is justly mme , 

137 abused, ill used 

138 It stands right It is mcumbent upon you to restore 
him to his rights Abbott {§ 204) shows that the full phrase is 
* it stands on, upon, to me, you, etc , and that while m i? HI 
IV 2 59, we have the correct form, ‘*It stands me (dative) much 
upon (adverb) To stop all hopes,” the phrase m the text is m- 
correct, upon being used as a preposition governing your grace 

139 Base men great, low bom men have been laised to high 
positions by his revenues bemg made over to them 

141 X have had^'lldeliiig of, I have not been msenaible to, etc 

143 in this la n d , m this way bravmg, defiant, as m 1 112 

144. Be his own carver, carve out his own fortunes , cp 
Hand i 3 20, “He may not as unvalued persons do, Caive for 
himself ” cut out his way, cut a path for himself out of his 
difificultiee. 

145 To find wrong, to get possession of his rights by 
wrongful actacm It may sot he, su(^ procedure cannot be 
allow^ 

146 in this hind, m this way of acting 

147 Gbemah, foster, give support to 

149 But finr his own, merely to get possession of what neht 
fully belongs to him. 
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151 And let oath* and I trust that he who break -5 that 
oath may never find happine&b of his own 

152 the issue of these arms, what will be the result ot hi^ 
thus takmg up arms 

153 mend it, set matters nght 

154 all ill left, in e\eiy waj badlj aiipported 

156 attach you all, arre&t ^ou all as traito"-. ‘‘The earlier 
English sense of ‘ arrest, seize,’ arose m A F and Eng , as an 
elliptical expression for * attach by some tie to the contiol or 
jurisdiction of a court,’ i e so that it shall ha\e a hold on the 
party ” (Murray, Eng Diet ) 

157 sovereign, princely 

159 as neuter, neutral 

160 please, subjunctive 

161 repose you, reflexiv ely , see Abb § 296 

163 win, persuade 

165 complices, accomplices, conspirators 

166 The caterpillars commonwealth, who feed upon and 
destroy the state as caterpillars feed upon and destroy the 
leaves of plants, caterpill^, “the M jE tafyiptl is a cor 
ruption of 0 E chaitepdeu'^e A fanciful name, meanmg hter 
aU> * liauy she cat ’ ” (Skeat, Ety Diet ) 

167 to weed, to pluck up, as weeds are plui-ked up 

170 Nor Mends are, “neither as friends nor as foes are 
you welcome to me York feels himself unwilling to receive 
them as fnends, and unable to cope with them as foes” (C 
Clarke) 

171 Things care Cp Meuch ui 2 11,2, “ Thmgs w ithont 
all remedy should be without regard ” ^ L L L \ 2 

“ Past cure is still past care ” 


Scene IV 

Stage DnueonoN Enter Salisbury This was Sir John de 
Montacute, third Earl of Salisbury of that surname, son of Sir 
John de Montacute, one of the heroes of Cressy He was one of 
the few faithful adherents of Richard, and was beheaded m 1400 
for jo inin g with Kent and Huntingdon m the conspiraejr agamst 
BolrnghroSe 

1 stay’d, remained here 
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8 The bay trees -wither’d Some of these prodigies are 
found m Holmshed , ‘ In this yeare in a mannere throughout all 
the realms of England, old haie trees wither’d,’ ” etc (Stee\ens), 
bay trees being e\ergreen3 

9 And meteors heaven , the fixed stars themseh es are 
frightened by these meteors that shoot athwart the sky , meteor, 
Gk fierecapos, adjectn e, raised up above the earth, soaring in the 
sky The mention of such portents of evil is frequent m Shake 
speare, e g J G i S, Uarrd i 1 113 25 

10 pale-faced, i e usually so pale looks earth, looks down 
upon the earth with lund face 

11 lean look’d, lean looking , see Abb § 294 

13 to lose, of losmg 

14 The other to enjoy, the other m the hope of enjoymg what 
belongs to the rich by rage and war, owing to the furious fight 
mg about to ensue 

15 These signs kings, cp / (7 u 2 30, 1, “When beggars 
die there are no comets seen , The heavens themselves blaze forth 
the death of kings ” 

17 As well assured, being thoroughly persuaded 

18 of heavy mind, for the omission of the mdefinite article, 
see Abb § 82 

20 base, so far beneath the firmament , but also with the idea 
of the baseness of Richard’s fall 

21 Thy sun west, nusts and vapours encircle your sun as it 
sinks beneath the western honzon, lowly, like “base” m the 
previous Ime, is used m a double sense 

22 Witnessing, givmg token of , cp T G ir 4 74, “Which, 
if my augury deceiv e me not. Witness good brmgmg up, fortune 
and trui£ ” 

23 to wait upon, to offer their service to 

24 crossly, adversely 


Act in Scene I 

2 var, trouble , see note on i 1 138 

3 must part your bodies, must part /rom, etc For the omis 
aion of the proposition after verbs of motion, see Abb § 198 
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5, 6 to wadi hands, to free myself from the reproach o! on 
necessaidy taking life 

9 A happy Uaeajnents, a gentleman fortunate m h^s descent 
and personal appearance , lineaments was in fonnei times utte<l 
of the parts of the hody generally, not as now of the face onlj , 
and there is nothing m the word which should limit it to the 
face 

10 tmhappied robbed of his good fortune clean, comp^etelj , 

cp / <7 1 3 “ CUan from the purpose of the thmgs them 

sehes ” 

11 m manner, m a way , to be jomed with Blade a divorce 
sinful hours, hours spent m debauchery 

13 Broke hed, kept him away from, etc , for the form 
broke, see Abb § 343 

17 near in love, possibly near is here for ‘ nearei,’ as m ui 2 
64, V 1 88, Mach u 3 146, “the npwr m blood, The nearer 
bloody ” 

19 Have stoop’d injuries, ha\e been obliged to submit with 
out resentmg it to the wrongs jou ha've done me 

20 And sigh’d clouds augmenting the clouds of a foreign 
sky by the breath of sighs from English lungs , Debus compaies 
E J i 1 139, “With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s 
dew, Addmg to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs ’ 

22 signones, manors, estates, of which I was the signor, lord, 
Ital signore^ a lord, Lat senior, elder 

23 Dispark’d my parks “ To ‘ dispark ’ is a legal term, and 
signifies to divest a park, consbtuted by legal grant on presenp 
tion, of its name and character, by defetroymg the enclosures of 
such a park, and also the vert (or whatever bears ^een leaves, 
whether wood or underwood), and the beasts of the chase therein , 
and laying it open ” (Halone) 

24 From my coat, removed my family escutcheon from the 
wmdows of my house It was, and still is, a custom m great 
houses to blazon the coat of arms of the owner m stamed gkas , 
tom, probably used with a reference to the word ooat 

25 my impress ** * An Impress (as the Italians call it) is a 
device m Picture with his Motto or Word, home by Noble and 
Learned Parsonages, to notifie some particular conceit of them 
own,* etc Oamden*s Remems conceminq Britain, etc , p 447, 
ed 1674*’ (Dyce, Glossary) sign, outward symbol 

28, 9 This deatli, the fact that you have done this, con 
demns, etc , the death, i e which is the just penalty of such ill 
doers , for the, denoting notonety, see Abb § 92 
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34 plagUB, ptmish , cp H III i 3 181, And God, not we, 
have plagued thy bloody deed ” , K J ii 1 184, 6, “That he’s 
not only plagued for her sm ” 

35 dispatch’d, a euphemism for * executed ’ 

37 fairly entreated, let her be treated with consideration 
and respect, cp R III i\ 4 151, “be patient and entreat me 
fav etc 38 commends, greetings, courteous messages 

41 Witli letters large, with letters fully setting forth youi 
goodwill towards her 

43 To fight complices Theobald would eject this Ime, 
among other leasons because it was not till the year following 
that Senrj employed force against Glendower, but this chieftain 
was at the time employed with Eichard, and Shakespeare may 
have antedated the expedition undertaken against him 

44 Awhile holiday, let us for awhile go to work and after 
wards make holiday 


Scene II 

Stage DmEcnoN the Bishop of Carlisle Thomas Merk, or 
Merkes, a Benedictine monk of Westminster, appointed to the 
see of Carlisle m 1397, was for his attachment to Richard deprived 
of his bishopric, but, after bemg sent to Westmmster to remam 
m custody of its abbot, vas m 1400 released, and pardoned on 
account of his excellent character 

1 French, Shake Qm p 32, pomts out that Barkloughly, or 
Berkeley Castle, about a mile from the east bank of the Severn, 
would not be op^site the coast of Wales, but to a division of the 
same county of Gloucester at hand, which is close at hand 

2 brooks, endures , from A S hrucany to use, enjoy 

3 breaking seas, dashing against and breakmg over the vessel 

4 Feeds, necessarily , genitive of ‘need,’ used adverbially, as 
‘ whiles,’ * twice ’ (» c twies) 

5 TO stand, at standing , the mdefinite infmitive 

8 As a Itmg-partod child, as a mother long parted from her 
duld , for a similaT transposikon, cp above, lu 1 9 

9 Flays meeting, fondly mdulges m both tears and smiles m 

meeting it , m her excess of joy mmgles tears with smiles 

11 do thee fitvonrs, show my love to you by my caresses 

13. Ids ravenoos sense, his voracaons hunger 

14. thy venom, whatever is venomous m you The behef m 
the pcnaonoas nature of spiders was croneral at this tune and lom; 
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after, and that they are poisonous in soire countries is an estab 
h<^hed fact Cp / ii 1 40, “ There maj be in the cup A ^pi(hr 
steep d, and one ma> drink, depart, And >et partake no unom " 

15 hea^-gaited clumsily moving thdr -way, “ foe, ’ in 1 1*2, 
being regarded as a collective noun 

16 annoyance and ‘ anno> * were m Shakespeare’s day Uijed m 
a stronger sense than at present Cp */^ £7 i 3 22, I met a 
bon Who glared upon me, and vient surlj by Without anuoyintf 
ii e injuimg) me ” The word is ultunatelj ’Prom the Lat %n , 

mihi lii odio it is hateful to me Hence Sp enoyo, etiojo, 
anger, offence, injury , Provm ennet, tim 

18 Yield, bring foi-th 

20 Guard, protect it from their touch 

21 double, forked, addeis are the only poisonous snakes m 
England 

22 Throw, by ejecting poiaom 

23 Mode not conjuration, do not laugh at my adjuration aa 
bemg senseless 

25 native, * natural, kins by right of birth , not ‘ bom m the 
country * Shakespeare womd remember that Richard was bom 
at Bordeaux [m France] ” (Cl Pr Edd ) In v b 32, he is called 
“ Richard of Boideaux * 

26 falter under, totter nnder and succumb to 

29 embraced, thankfully welcomed and made use of So, in 
r m 2 109, rash embraced despair ” means despair that 

had been too readily haiboured 

30 if heaven would, if heaven should be willing (to help ua) 

31 And we win not, and we are unwilling to do what is 
necessary on our piart 

33 too rezmss, not sufficiently active , too is pleonastic 

34 security, over confidence , see note on u 1 226 

35 substance, material resource 

36 Discomfortable, discouragmg, sc m the words he uses 

37, 8 That when world, that when the sun, which penetrates 
mto all comers, is to us hidden behind the globe, and bghts our 
antipodes , and lights, for theU lights, is J^mson’s emendation, 
accepted by most modem editors If * that ’ is retsmed the 
meaning ■will be * that then lights * 

39 range, freely rove about in quest of prey , cp H F m 3 
12, “ And the flesh’d soldier In liberty of bloody hand shell 
mnge ” 
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42 fires, lights up the eastern pmes, the pine trees m the 
east (where he rises) 

43 every guilty hole, ever^ secret place where crimes are 
being committed 

44 detested, detestable , for instances of the past participle 
used as equivalent to an adjective m ble, see Abb § 375 

45 The cloah of night, the darkness of night by which they are 

screened from observation , cp Jfa^b i 5 “Nor heaven peep 

through the UoLnlet of the dark ” 

46 trembling at themselves, sc on account of the crimes they 
have committed 

48, 9 Who all antipodes, who all this time has been rejoicmg 
m the darkness Tvhich made his crimes possible, while "we (Eng 
land’s sun) have been absent, hghting up another clime [sc 
Ireland) 

51 sit, expressmg the permanency of the blush , cp i H IV 
m 2 142, “ For every honoui sitting on his helm ” 

53 self-afiEnghted, without any accusation bemg brought 

55 balm, the unction with which kmgs i\ere anomted, cp 
JS” F iv 1 277, “ ’Tis not the balm^ the sceptre and the ball ” 

56 worldly, mortal 

57 The deputy elected, the vice geient chosen by God to 
represent Him on earth 

58 For every man, m counterpoise of every man, as a make 
weight to every man, cp A (7 iv 8 21, “A brain that 
nourishes our nerv es, and can Get goal for goal of youth ” 
press’d, as shown by Wedgwood {Diet ), m the sense of 
‘ compelled to sen e ’ has nothmg to do with ‘ press ’ m the sense 
of ‘crush,’ ‘squeeze,’ but is a corruption of prest, ready and 
prest money was ready money advanced when a man was hired 
for service, the shiUmg now given to recruits “At a later 
penod, the practice of taking men for the pubhc service by 
compulsion n^e the word to be understood as if it signified to 
force, men mto the service, and the ongmal reference to earnest 
money was quite lost sight of ” 

59 shrewd, keen, literally, accursed, then used of sharp 
temper, bitter words, etc 

60 fbr, m behalf of hath m heavenly pay, has as a soldier m 
the pay of heaveu 

62. atin, ever 

63 your power, your forces, as m u 2 46 

64 5 Hot nea r arm , neither nearer nor farther off than 
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mii^tLr no-w I , for near, = nearer cp m 1 17, and ‘far’ for 
‘tarther,’ TT / n 4 442, " Far than Deucalion off ” 

discomfort tongue, distreiss of nimd prompts m> -words 

67 One day "boo late, i e the lact of jour coming one day too 
late , I fear me, literally, for mj part I fear me making the words 
moie M\id, cp abo\e, n 2 149 

71 too late, being a daj too late 

74 Are gone to Bolinghroke, lia%e gone o\er to Bolingbroke’s 
side 

70 But now, only a moment ago, t e before this news was 
told me 

79 pale and dead, deadly pale, pale as a corpse , cp Oih n 3 
177, “Honeat lago, that look’st dead with gnevmg ” 

80 All souls side, let all those who desire safetj, desert me 
Cp // r i\ 3 34 6, “ Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, 
through my host, That he that hath ro stomach to this hght, 
Let him depart ” 

81 For time pnde, for tune has determined to punish my 
piide, and has sho-vm its mtention by fixing a stigma upon me 

8«3 I had forgot myself, t e the dignified bearing which a kmg 
snould show 

85 twenty thousand, Delius reads forty thousand ” with the 
folios, and takes “ forty ” m an mdefimte sense, as frequently m 
Shakespeare 

86 Arm, pnt on your armour, prepare to defend yourself 
puny, insignificant , R pui'itte (Lat po<<t naiun, bom after), a 
form which we retam m ‘ a puisne judge ’ 

87 Look ground, do not be downcast 

89 High he onr thoughts, then if we are highly placed, let 
our thoughts correspond wmth our position 

Stage DiBEcrriON Mnter Scroop Sir St^hen Scroop was 
the elder brother of Richard’s chief minister, William le Sorope, 
Earl of Wiltshire, freqnently mentioned m this play 

90 to sarre our tom, to do what is necessary 

91 hetide, hefal 

92 care-toned, tuned by care to mournful utterances ; deltwr, 
express, communicate 

93 prepared, i e to endure 

94 The whrst unfold, the worst news you can relate is no 
thing worse than worldly loss 

95 my care, the cause of anxiety to me 
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99 1)6 bis fellow so, m that ^ay be his equal 

100 mend, cure 

102, 3 Cry woe day, though woe, etc , cry aloud against me, 
the worst that can happen is death, and death will sooner or 
later come to all 

104 arm'd, sr with fortitude 

106 unseasonable, coming at a time 'when such -weather is 
not eicpected 

107 the silver rivers, the nveis -which at other times are so 
silvery clear 

109 bis limits, its proper limits, as the banks aie to mers 

112 White beards, e\en those -whose beaids aie -white -with 
age thin and hairless scalps, scalps thmlj covered -wnth hair, 
or w ith no hair at all 

114 to speak big, to imitate the accents of men 

114, 5 and dap crown, and hastily encase their limbs, 
tender as those of women, m staff un-waeldy aimour m order to 
fight against, etc For dap, cp H VI [I i 4 9, ^‘The very 
thought of this fair company Clapped -wings to me ” 

118 Thy very beadsmen, even those vho are in duty bound to 
pray for you , they receiving a stipend foi that express pm pose 
The old sense of ‘head’ was ‘prayer,’ and the beads used m 
countmg praters were so called from that use 

117 double fbtal, doubly fatal , the benies of the yew tree 
bemg poisonous, and bo-ws bemg made from its wood foi use 
m -war 

118,9 Yea, distaff women seat even wc»nen who should 
be occupied m -wieldmg the distaff, now handle pikes, that ha\e 
long lam idle, agamst your throne , bills, “an obsolete military 
weapon used chiefly by mtotry , varying m form from a simple 
concave blade with a long wooden handle, to a kmd of concave 
ax -with a spike at the back and its shaft terminatme m a spear- 
head *’ (Murray, iiatg Diet ) 

122 5 Where is steiis ♦ What has happened to them m 
consequence of which they have allowed the dangerous enemy to 
march up and down our territory -without offering any opposition , 
f c. how comes it that they have offered no opposition to, etc 
For KieaBUze, cp Tmp ii 1 259, “A space wnose every cubit 
Seeme to cry out, ‘ How shall that Clanbel Mmmrt us back to 
Bagot bed by this tune escaped to Ireland, and as 
the long, m 1 132, speaks of “ ihrte, Judases,” Theobald would 
read “ where w Ac 

126 unvalL are netoncm m the con-test 
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Mach IT 3 178, 9, ‘‘ JiTctcS The tyrant has not batter’d at their 
peace’ Boss ITo , they were well at peace {i e m death) ^hen 
I did leave them ”, and ^ 0 n 5 33, First, madam, 

he IS well Gleo Why, there ’s more gold But, sirrah, mark, 
we use To say the dead are well ” 

129 without, beyond 130 won, induced 

131 m my waxm’d, whom I affectionately cherished, who 
owe all their good fortune to my lo\e , heart Wood, cp i 1 172 

132 Judas, sc Iscariot, the disciple who betrayed Christ 

133 Would peace’ were they so anxious to make peace 
ffith Bolmgbroke ’ 

133, 4 temhle offence ’ for this offence may hell with all its 
terrors make war upon their souls fouUy spotted with treanheiy ’ 

135,6 Sweet love hate, I see that sweet lo\e when it 
changes its nature becomes, etc , property, that which is proper 
to it, pecuharly its own An adaptation of the pro\ erb Comipiw 
optmt pessiTna 

137 uncurse, remove your curse from, cp “unswear” K J 
HI 1 245 , “ unshout,” C'or v 5 4 

137, 8 their peace hands the peace which I spoke of as 
beum made by them was one made by the loss of their heads, not 
by the liftmg up of their hands in submission 

140 full low, as low as it is possible for them to he 

141 Is, for the inflection m -s precedmg a plural subject, see 
Abb §335 

144 No matter where, it is of no importance where he is no 
man, let no man 

146 Hake dust our paper, use dust for our paper rainy, 
tearful 

148 Let’s choose wills te make all prepeurations for death 

153 that small model, “That small portion of the earth 
heaped mto the form of the human body by this expression the 
poet presents to the eye of imagination that little mound, just 
the length and breadth of a man’s corpse, which is aU that 
remains as his ” (C Clarke) For model, op ff V Chor 16, 
“ 0 En^and ^ vj/todel to tny mward greatness ” In paste there 
13 probably an allusion to * coffin’ m the sense of a mould of 
paste for a pie , cp 57 A , v 2 189, T 8 19 B 82, 

155 For God’s sake, I adjure you m the name of God 

158 Some haunted deposed , some haunted by the ghosts of 
those whom they have deposed 

159 sleeping kill’d, murdered while asleep 
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hairy temples then had rounded With coronet of fresh and 
fragrant flow ers ” 

162 the antic, the fantastic creature , cp i VI iv 7 18, 
“ Thou antic Death, "which laugh’st us here to scorn ” ** Douce 
suggests that this image -was suggested to Shakespeare bj the 
se\enth pnnt m the Imagines Moitis (attributed to Holbem, but 
without authority) There a king is lepiesented sittmg on his 
throne, s'word m hand, "vrith courtiers round him, "while from his 
crown rises a gmmmg skeleton ’ (Cl Pr Edd ) 

16 ^ Scoffing his state, making mock of his (the kmg’s) 
splendour 

164 a breath, a brief moment , cp H F ii 4 146, “A mght 
IS but ^ynall hreatk and little pause To answer matteis of this 
consequence ” 

165 To monaxchize, to pla> the monarch 

166 Infusing conceit, filhng him with empty self cc^ceit , 
"we should now say *mfusmg into him self-conceit,’ etc For 
self, as an ad 3 ecti\e, a use \erj common m Shakespeare, cp 
Mach lu 4 142, “My strange and sc/f abuse ” 

167 walls about, is as a wall around 

16S humour’d thus, he (the kmg) being thus, etc 

170 his castle wall his body which he regaided as an impreg 
nable fortress and farewell king ’ and there is an end to the 
mighty monarch ’ 

171 Cover your heads, do not stand bareheaded befoie me m 
token of your respect 

171, 2 mock not reverence, do not mock me, who am but 
flesh and blood hke jourseUes, "with a display of, etc 

173 Tradition, all ti'aditional marks of honour form, formali 
ties of respect 

175 1 live want, this and the following line are each wantmg 
in two syllables, and \aiioiis re arrangements of 11 175 7 have 
been proposed m order to readjust Sie metre , possibly ‘ like 
you’ should be repeated before feel want "with bread, b\ 
bread , see Abb § 193 

176, 7 Taste, expenence subjected Mng, to me "who am sub 
ject to all these infirmities, how can you say that I am king , 
with a play on the "word ‘ subject ’ as contrasted "wuth king 

179 But presently waal, but without delay remove the 
causes for gnevmg , prevent, literally go before, and so hmder 
another 

180 sface fbar strength, since the effect of fear is to paralyze 
strength 
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182 yonx follies, ir giMng -vtAj to fear 

153 Fear fight, give -piaj to feer, ami the re«ait la th^t jOvi 
will l>e kille^I , no woi-e tatt c in atteml nou it \ou Uke com age 
and fight , fight, the itib djaed '•ubstinmel^ 

154 And fight death, and to 4lie fighting to o\ ex come 
death by robbing it of it** victor v Cp i ('•tutifkiain, v di, 

‘ 0 death, where i-a th\ htmg 0 grci\e, i^heie u tfi\ Mctorv ’ 

Iho Where breath, whereas to die feaiing la to pa-y igno 
imnions homage to death in breath there is t le double abu'^ion 
to expiring and to the use of servile language to some one 
dreaded 

186 of, from 

187 And learn limb and leam to make a limb sen e the pur 
pose of a whol** bod;^ 

188 Thon chidest me well, ^oui reproaches axe well dei»ei\ ed , 
said to Carlisle 

189 To dhange doom, to meet \oa in comljdt to decide 
which of us i& to tail 

190 is over blown, has passed o\er the comparibon being to 
a storm for ague fit, cp aboi e, ii 1 96 

191 our own, what properly belongs to ns 

194 complexion, appearance 

195 inclination of the day, how the day is likelj to turn out 

196 by my eye , by the sadness of my looks dnH and 
heavy, carry mg on the anule of the weather 

198 by small and small, by telling you my news bit by bit 

201 And all up, and all the castles m the north w hich were 
held m your behalf haie been yielded up 

203, 3 And party, and all your suppoiters among the gentry 
of the south have taken up arms on hit» side 

204, 5 Beshrew despair ’ evil bcfal you for having led me 
out of that path to despair which I was pleasantly beginnmg to 
tread , to ‘ beshrew ’ was used as a slight, sometimes very slight, 
malediction, a 7 AT F m 2 14, “Be^Aretr your eyes They Iwive 
o’erlook’d me and divided me,” said playfully by Portia to Bas 
samo 

206 What we now^ what have you now to say to us m the 
way of comfort’ there can be none Irft us now 

208 be of comfort, be of good cheer, he comforted 

210 A Tniig obey, BoeweU compares AT / m 1 69, “For 
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of producing a crop , or perhaps, let those who ha\e some hope 
that IS capable of growth, go to plough the soil m which it has 
been sown , ‘ hope ’ being a noun, and ‘ hath ’ a plural For eax 
(which in this sense is connected with the Lat am^e, Gk ap6«, 
to plough), cp A If 1 3 47, “He that ears my land spares my 
team 

214 To alter this, to change my determmation counsel, 
advice 

215 double wrong:, m comfortmg me only to depress me all 
the more 

218 night day, used figuratively 
Scene m 

I So that, so it turns out that 

7 beseem, become, be proper m 

8, 9 alack head, alas for the gnevous tune when such a 
sacred head is obliged, etc For should, meanmg * be obhged to,* 
see Abb § 326 

10 mistakes, the ea sonant, asmij5rF/i3 5, more 
common m sub^ntives, and especially m proper names 

II The tune hath been, once upon a tune , cp Mach m 3 79, 
** The times have been That, when the brams weie out, the man 
would die ** 

12 Vould you have been, if you had thought fit to be 

13, 4 to shorten lengtii, as to shorten you by the whole 
lei^g^ of your head for so curtailmg his title 

15 Mistake should, do not uimecessanly misinterpret his 
words 

16, 7« Take not heads, do not arrogate to yourself more than 
properly bdon^ to yon, lest m so domg you make the mistake of 
thinking that Heaven is not above us (ready to punish arrogance) 

20 what, an exclaination of surprise 

26* lime and stone^ t e of the walls made of blocks of stone 
muted by lime. 

29 Of holy refrerence, holy and reverend 

3Ck beaikB, probably , literally, by like, i e by what is likely 

32 mde xfbe, rough exterior , but also with an allusion to the 
figuratiTe sense of ‘ rude,’ m that they kept out those who wished 
to mxter, mod possSbly with an allusion to the name of the castle 
For illMK. oi> JT / uu 1 384, “ The flmty ribs of this oontemp* 
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34 lus min’d ears, shall pierce the 1 Jittered loop holes 

of the castle , carrjmg on the metaphor in ** nhs *^o in 3/ V 
11 5 34, * ears ’ is u«ed of the ca-ements of a 'window deliver, 
pronounce this ineb&age 

37 sends allegiance, proffers lojal gnhmispion 

38 intlier come who ha*) come he^e, to l>e jomedwith the 
w or<ls “ Henij Bolmghrote ’ Of the ciiange here from tne third 
to the first person C Claike lemiiks, “The effect p^wiaced has 
freedom, strength, and colloquial natuialncaS — ail of which are 
essentially dramatic 

39 Even at his feet, as lo-w as at his feet, i e m the humblest 
way possible 

40, 1 Provided granted, provided that the repeal of my 
banishment and the restoration of my lands be unconditionally 
granted 

42 the advantage of my power, the ad-vantage which my 
power gi\ es me 

43 And lay hlood, Delius compaies Lmr, i\ 6 201, ^‘To 
use his eyes for garden water pots, Aj , and laying autumn s dust ” 

45 8 The which ribiow As to which, how far I am from 
wishmg that this fair land should be drenched with blood, my 
humble submisfcion will show For The which, m this sense, see 
Abb § 272 , fair qualifies land 

49 signify as much, make this much known to hun 

52, 3 That perused, so that the king and his followers may 
from the tune worn, ragged, battlements be able to see clearly 
how well appointed my forces are , tatter d, now used only of 
things liable to be tom, clothes, etc , and so generally by Shake- 
speare, perused, thoioughly scanned, cp ii H IV iv 2 94, 
“ March by us, that we may peruke the men We should have 
coped -withal ” 

54 7 HethmtES heaven. To me it seems that the meeting 
of two such antagonists as Richard and myself should be as 
temble as that of hghtnmg and ram when, by the thundering 
shock with which they clash, the heavy clouds are rent asunder 
The imagery is unscientific, smee it is not by the meeting of fire 
and water that the clouds are tom, but by the clash of the dLouds 
that the Iightnmg is generated 

58 Be he the fire, let bun by his wrath r^resent the lightning 

60 not on % e not cansmg him annoyance 

61 mark looks, for the redundant object, see Abb § 414 

62-7 See Occident Dyce gives this speech to Percy, while 
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and continue to 1 71 Either arrangement seems bettei than 
making Bolmgbroke the speakei 

63 blushing, red with fury discontented, angry 

64 the fiery portal, the gateway of the east which he enters 
at his nsmg, and 'which is thus made fiery , fiery, proleptic 

65 are bent, are determined , 'we no'w say ‘bent on doing, 
not ‘ bent to do ’ 

66 , 7 to stam Occident, to befoul the track along 'which he 
passes “bo his settmg m the west , Occident, hteially ‘ fallmg ’ (of 
the sun) 

69, 70 listens majesty, flashes forth looks of awe mspirmg 
majesty , majesty, here metrically a dissyllable 

70, 1 alack, show ' alas, a woeful thmg it would be that so 
fair an appearance as he presents should be marred by any harm , 
g.ia.ckj for woe, alas, for the woe that would result , f oi alack, see 
note on m 3 8 

72 amazed, utterly be'wildered , see note on i 3 81 

72, 3 thus long knee, thus long have we stood expectmg to 
see your knee bowed m awe of us 

74 Because king, because till now we supposed ourself to 
be, etc 

76 awful, reverential, full of awe 

77 , 8 show us stewardship, produce evidence to show that 
God has dismissed us, etc , hand, sign manual, ^ e authority 

81 Unless usurp, except by bemg guilty of sacrilege, theft, 
or usurpation, — call it which you will 

83 Have tom us, have done violence to their souls by 
wrenching them from their allegiance Probably, as the Cl Pr 
Edd and Schmidt think, the use of tom here is for the sake of 
the Jingle 'With 'turning 

84 And we are, and thai we are 

88 , 9 Tour children head, the unborn and unbegotten child 
ren of jom who dare to raise your subject hands 

SCk Hifen t the glory, threaten to mai the glory 

91 yond, yonder 5 adverb, yon bemg the adjective 

99 dangerous treason, treason dangerous m its consequences 
to him who IE gmlly of it 

testaineift , will, bleeding, bloody “Bolmgbroke,” says 
BleeiNiini, *‘is to open the testament of 'war, that he may peruse 
itt dflmPAd in Kiq favoTir Tn nlain lanfiruacre he has 
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95 But ere peace, but before he shall peat^efullj ^ear the 
cro-wn ht i& expecting to vnn 

96 crowns, heads 

97 SliaJl ill face, shall ciisiiguic tne flower-decked ’surface fd 
England’s soil Thcie maj al"^ pObsibK l>e in the flower of Eng 
land’s &ce a reference to ‘■the choicebt jouth ot England, }»\ 
which Wai burton explains the phiaae 

9S maid pale, pale as the face of a tiightcned miiden The 
Cl Pr Edd compare i T/ u 4 47, I pluck this j/a/e and 
rmidm blossom here ” 

100 faithful English blood, the blood of lojal Englishmen 

102, 3 Should so upon ’ Should m this way he attacked h\ 
barbarous arms wielded in ci\il waifare, for unciwil cp T 
IV 1 57, “In this uncivil and unjust extent Against thj peace 

105, 6 And by bones, and swears b\ the tomb m which 
jour royal grandsire’s bones are honourablj laid 

107 royalties bloods, the rojal descent which both of jou 
in common ha\e 

108 head, source 

109 by the Gaunt, by the hand of wailike Gaunt row Ijing 
in his graxe 

110 worth, personal merits 

1 11 Comprising said, m which is comprised ex eiything that 
may serve as the subject of an oath oi assexeration 

112 scope, aim, mark 

113 his Imeal royalties, the prmcely dignities that belong to 
him by descent 

114 En&anchisement, freedom from all disabilities, such as 
banishment, and so restoration of his nghts on his knees, to be 
taken with to beg 

115 on thy royal party, by you, the kmg, on your pait , by 
you as pazty to the agreement 

116 will commend to rust, wili lay by and consign to rust 
to * commend,’ = to commit, entrust to one’s charge, make oxet 
with praise, and so simply to praise, is a doublet of ‘ command, 
from Lat commmdare, fiom cum, with, and mandare, to com 
mit, entrust 

117 barbed, accoutred, “also spelt harded, the older form 
Cotgrave has ‘ Bardi,’ masculine, femmme, barbed, or 

trapped as a great horse ’ F harde, horse armour ” (Skeat, Ety 

Diet ) 
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119 This just, this, on his honour ds a prince he fc-wears is 
true, for just = true, cp n H IV \ 3 126, “the things I speak 
, Tim \ 1 17, and true report ” 

121 returns, sc ans-wer, rephes 

122 right welcome, thoroughly welcome 

123 fedr demajids, demands which I admit to be just 

124 Shnll he contradictioii, shall be granted fully and with 
out reservation. 

125 With all hast, in the most giacious teims that you ha\ e 
at your command 

126 Speak commends, convey kmd messages to him who is 
sure to listen to them with a kmd ear 

128 so poorly, so humbly 

130 and so die, and die m mamtammg our challenge 

136 words of sooth, conciliatory words , ‘sooth,’ first an ad 
jective, =true, then a substantive, = truth , “ to ‘soothe,’ origm 
ally * to assent to as bemg true,’ hence to say yes to, to humoui 
by assenting, and generally to humour ” (Skeat, My Diet ) Cp 
Per 1 2 44, “ When Sigmor Sooth here does proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you ” 

137 my name, my title 

140 scope, room to move m, free play , cp P III iv 1 35, 

That my pent heart may have some scope to heat ” 

147 a set of heads, a strmg of beads, a rosary by means of 
which the number of prayers said was counted, see note on 
“beadsman,” ui 2 116 for, m exchange for 

149 My gay apparel Steevens quotes Holmshed, ‘ ‘ he had one 
cote which he caused to be made for him of gold and stone [t e 
adorned with precious stones], valued at 30, maiks ” Stowe 
says “ three thousand markes ” 

150 figured goblets, highly-chased gold and silver drmkmg 
cups dish of wood, wooden platter, or perhaps, drmkmg vessel 

151 palmer’s, pilgruns to the Holy Land on their return bore 
with thkn a palm branch m token of their havmg visited the 
Holy Sepulchre , hence ‘ palmers ’ = pilgruns generally The 
pabn branches were m memory of those earned by the people 
who went forth to meet Christ as he rode mto Jerusalem wfore 
hxs crucifixion , me John, xu 12 3 

152 carved saints, unages of samts carved m wood, v, cry, etc , 
and put up m the cells of hermits, etc , for adoration 

15S alUtaegEave, a humble grave, such as hermits dug for 
thesQselTeSy 
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li6 of common taude, commonly trodden upon » from the 
A S tredauy to tread , cp H VIII \ 1 36, “ 'stands in the 
gap and trade, of moe prefeimenlb ’ 

157 May hourly head Johnson remarks that hhdkc&pcare 
IS very apt to deviate from the pathetic to the iidicnloua, l>ut 
Richard's exaggeration here is quite in keeping ^ith his chaiacter 
as presented by Shakespeare 

158 For on hve , for now, while I am still living, they 
trample on my deaiest feelmgs 

159 And huned once and “w hen I am once buned why not, 
there is no leason why they should not, etc 

161 despised tears, tears at which our enemies mock 

162 they, our tears , lodge, lay , cp Meurh i\ 1 55, 
“Though bladed com be lodged 

16k, 5 Or shall we tears’ or shall we mdulge in fnvolou*? 
tnflmg about our sorrow, and make some fanciful compact about 
shedding tears ’ 

166 As thus, place, as, for instance binding ourselv es to go 
on contmually droppmg them, etc 

167 fretted, worn , to ‘ fret,* literally, to eat away, from A S 
fretan, contracted from fot-etan from for , intensive prefix, 
and etan, to eat ** Skeat, Ely Dirt ) 

168, 9 and therein eyes, and, we bemg therein laid, it will 
be said there he two kmsmen who dug their graces with, etc , 
the relative, as so frequently, omitted after kinsmen. The 
mflection m s with a plural subject is here due to the require- 
ments of rhyme , cp r A 1128, “She lifts the coffee lids that 
close the eyes, Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, m darkness Im * 

170 Would not weH ’ Would not this foolish tnflmg be a 
suitable employment for us ’ 

172 Most mighty prince, said, as “King Bolmgbzoke ” m the 
next Ime, with ironical humihty 

175 mAke a leg, curtsey to me, make an obeisance , says ay, 
assents 

176 the base court, the lower courtyard, the court on the 
ground floor , F has cour doth attend, is waiting 

178, 9 i-ikft jades, like bnght Phaethon unable to manage 
his factious ste^ Phaethon (i e * the s hinin g one *), son of 
Hehos (the Sun), asked his father to allow him for one day to 
dnve the chanot of the sun across the hea\ ens , but, he being 
unable to control the steeds, the chanot was borne out of the 
usual track, and Phaethon fell to the earth , manage, a term 
in Rhakesneare for the control of horses , jades is 
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181 To come grace, m coming at the summons of traitors 
and doing them homage (as I do noi\ ) 

182 Down, court ’ down, long » what, I am to come down to 
the base court ’ the kmg is to come down ’ 

183 For night owls sing For e\ erythmg m nature is awry, 
night owls shnekmg at a time when, and in a place where, larks 
should be mounting aloft with a blithe carol , and therefore theie 
IS nothing strange m a kmg bemg compelled to come down at the 
biddmg of a traitor subject 

185 fondly, foolishly , the oiigmal sense of the word 

186 Yet he is come, jet in spite of his bemg almost out of his 
mmd, he is come 

187 apart, aside, at a distance from us “ The phrase is 
borrowed from the F a pai f, which Cotgrai e gi\ es, and explains 
by ^apaity alone, smgly,’ etc — Lat ad, to, and partem, ac- 
cusative case of pai a part ” (Skeat, Efy Ihct ) 

188 show fair duty, behave with all hecommg reverence 

191 To make, m makmg , the mdefimte nse of the mfinitive 

192 He rather had, for this ungrammatical renmant of ancient 
usage, see Abb § 230 

193 my unpleased eye, my eye which is no way pleased at 
seemg this mockery of reverence 

194 your heart is up, your ambition is soaring aloft 

195 Thus high at least, pomtmg to his head 

196 hut for mine own, only to claun what rightfully belongs to 
me 

197 Your own all, not only what is rightfully yours, but I 
and everything are m your hands 

198, 9 So far love, I would have you ‘mme’ so far as my 
lojal service shall deserve your love, and m no other sense 
‘mme ’ 

393 Tears show remedies, tears mdicate love, but are 
powerless m the way of remedy 

294 too young, Richard and Bolmgbroke were of the same 
age, bemg both bom m 1366 

206 What you will have, what you are determmed to have 
willing, willingly , with a play on will 

297 what fbioe do, what under the compulsion of force we 
must do 

208 ESet on towards, set out for , cp W T 4, 682, Thus 
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3 Tx)Wls, a favourite game m Shakespeare s daj , and one to 
T^hich he makes fiequent allusion 

4 fall of ruhs, full of friction , to rub and a * rub ’ were 
technical terms at bo’wlsj used of bowls when jostling agamst one 
another or agamst the ‘jack/ or ‘mistress/ the smaU bowl at 
which thej were aimed 

5 against the bias, m a direction contrary to that which it 
ought to take The bias was a weight let mto the bowl m order 
to give it sway, and so enable it b> takmg a curved path to get 
near the jack when horn other halls bemg m the way, or owing 
to irregnianty of the ground, it could not approach m a dnect 
Ime 

7, 8 My legs gnef my legs cannot keep tune to any 
jojous dance at a tune when my heart is overwhelmed with gnef 
A measure was a stately dance with slow, measured steps, 
though the word was sometimes used of a dance m geneial, and 
m tins sense it is employed m the former Ime, while m the latter 
it means limit, extent There is a similar play upon the word in 
JT A u 1 74 , see the whole passage, 11 72 83 

13 bemg altogether wanting, smce it is completely absent 

14 remember, remmd , cp i 3 269, above 

15 being altogether had, smce I am m complete possession of 
it , smce there is nothing m the way of gnef which is not present 
to me 

18 And what complain, and about that which is lacking 
there is no use m complaining , for complam, used transitively, 
cp Lwr 1839, “ And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late com 
Her wrongs to us , ” for boots, see i 3 174, above 

20 Shouldst please, would be certam to please 

22, 3 And I could thee I have such abundance of tears of 
my own, ready to fall, that if weepmg could reheve my sorrow, 
and help to make me joyous, I should he able to smg for joy 
without needmg to borrow such helps from you or any one 

My wretchedness pms, I will wager my wretchedness 
agamst a row of pms , t e something of which the magnitude is 
mfimte agamst somethmgof very tr iflin g nature Cp the pro 
verb, “ It was Lombard Street (tea, very nch stieet where the 
hankers most did congregate) to a Chma orange (t e somethmg of 
small value) ” 

27 State, state a&rs 

28 Against a change, in anticipation nf a chance , cp M D 
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foreran with woe, woe is heralded by woe, ^ e sorrowful 
talk 

29 apncocks, from “F dbricot, from Port cUbricoque, an 
apncot These words are traced, in Webster and Littre, back 
to the Arabic cU harqUq where oZ is the Arabic defimte article, 
and the word haiquq is no true Arabic word, but a corruption of 
the Mid Gr TrpaiKOKiov, pi vpaLKOKio . , borrowed from the Lat 
prcBCoqua, apricots, neuter plural of py cBCoquus, another form of 
pracoju, lit precocious, early npe ” (8keat, tty Diet ) 

30 their sire, the parent tree 

31 their prodigal weight, their lavish, excessive weight , with 
an allusion to the burden that prodigal sons are to their parents 

32 supportance, support m the way of a prop 

34 sprays, the lesser branches 

35 look too lofty, are of too ambitious a growth 

36 even, uniform 

37 You thus employed, you being thus, etc away, completely 

38 noisome, noxious, injurious, “formed from the M E noy^ 
aimoyance, mjury , wnth the E su ffix some Xoy is a mere 
contraction of M E anoy, wmi from the Lat phrase %n odio 
habere ” (Skeat, Ety Diet ) , see note on m 2 16, above 
wlttwmt profit, making no return for the sustenance they deme 
from the soil 

40 m the compass of a pale, m the small compass of an 
enclosure like this garden , a ‘ pale * is a stake for enclosmg 
land, then the land so enclosed 

42 Showing estate, exhibiting, as m a miniature, the well 
governed estate of our ^rden , the ^rden being m pomt of size 
a miniature of the kingdom, but well ordered while the kmgdom 
was in a state of anarchy For model, cp H T , u Ghor 16 

43 sea-walled garden, t e England, cp above, u 1 47 

45 an, whoUy , ruin’d, broken down 

46 laiots, beds of flowers laid out m mtneate devices , cp 
L L L -lI 249, “from the west corner of thy curious hioUed 
garden ” Steevens compares Par LoU, iv 242, “ Flowers 
worthy Paradise, which not nice art In and curious hnots^ 
but nature boon Pour’d forth ” 

47 catepniam, cp above, u. 3 166, “The caierptUara of the 
oomiocniwealth ” 

48, 9 He that leaf he, to whose want of proper care and 
wholesome checks it is due that this spring has been over- 
luxunant* has now himself prematurely come to the autumn of 
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phrase the fall,” oi *‘the fall of the year,” is stiU m use m 
America 

50, 1 The weeds up, those noxious parasites that were 
sheltered from harm tne patronage of his power, and which, 
w hile seeming to support hmi, weie m reaht j preying upon his life 

52 Are pluck’d all, have been complete!} extirpated , root 
and all, not merely the grourth abo\ e the soil, but also the i er> 
loots 

55 wastefol, extravagant, la\ish of his resources what pity, 
for the omission of the mdefinite article, see Abh § 56 

56 dress d, put m order ; Malone quotes u 15 ** and 

put him mto the qardm of Eden, to drm it and keep it ' , dress 
IS ultmiatelj from the Lat dtreriU'^, straight 

57 at time of year, at the proper season 

58 wound, incise 

59 m sap and blood, m the matter of sap and life juice , the 
words are equi’v alent to ‘ sap which is the blood of ticea ’ 

60 it, the tree , confound, rum, destroy 

61 growing, sc into power 

62, 3 They might duty, they might haie h\ed to show 
the wholesome outcome of lojal allegiance, and he to enjo} its 
benefit 

64 hearmg houghs, boughs that may be tiusted to produce 
fruit 

66 'Which waste, which hours wasted m idleness , Idle, pro 
leptic, made idle by the waste 

67 shall, will certainl} 

68 Depress’d, beaten down 

69 ’Tls douht he wiH he, it is to be apprehended that he will 
be , cp lu rj IX 8 37, The douM ts that he will seduce 
the rest ” 

71 black, most gloomy 

72. press’d to death, an allusion to the punishment of death, 
inflicted upon those who when arraigned refused to plead, by 
means of heavy weights plac^ upon their stomach , cp M A 
m 1 76, “ 0, she would laugh me Out of myself, press me to 
death with wit ” through want of speaking is used in a double 
sense (1) from a desire to speak, (2) m consequence of not 
speakmg 

73 old Adam’s Adam being the first gardener , ^*the 

grand old gardener,” as Tennyson calls mm in the earher editmns 
of Ladif Clara Vere de Fere, 1 51 , cp u fiT F/ iv, 2 142, 
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75, 6 liath suggested man’ has tempted you to cause a 
second fall of man in announcing the deposition of the kmg-^ 
The serpent tempted E\e to eat of the forbidden fruit, and E\e 
m hei turn tempted Adam, ’who m consequence ’was diiven out 
of the gaiden of Eden , ‘suggest’ ~ tempt, is \ery frequent m 
Shakespeare 

78 thou little earth, ’^ou ’who are little better than the 
earth jou till, a mere clod, cp M A ii 1 63-6, “Would it 
not gneve a woman to be o\erraastered ’svrth a piece of ’reliant 
dust’ to make an account of her life to a clod of wayward marl 
For the separation between two parts of the adjecti\al phiase, 
see Abb § 419a 

79 Divme, predict 

80 earnest thon by, did you obtam , cp / C ii 1 169, “ 0, 
that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit ” , but the phrase is a 
very frequent one foi tidings, see note on u 1 272 

82 To brea’fihe, m speaking , the mfiniti-ve used mdefimtely 

83 hold, grasp , he, for the insertion of the pronoun after a 
proper name, see Abb § 243 

84. are "weigh’d, have been pnt mto the balance 

86 And some light, some few fri’vohties the only result of 
which, mstead of makmg him heaiier, is to make him lighter , 
cp M V lu 2 90, 1, “ Which therem woiks a miracle m 
nature, Makmg them Itqhied that wear most of it ” some few, 
though used to minimize, m reality means a great many 

89 odds, Shakespeare uses the word both as a smgular and a 
plural, the former moie often, and this seems to have been the 
more general practice with Elizabethan ’writers , H F iv 3 5, 
“ a fearful , A C iv 15 66, “The oc?ds gone”, weighs 
down, outweighs m the balance 

92 Nimble mischance, misfortune that is so quick m dndmg 
its ’Way to a person , cp if T i 2 21, 2, “ such a haie is mad- 
ness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good counsel the 
cnpple ” 

93 Doth not me, ought yon not to have made your embassy 
to me before all others ’ 

95u To seorve me, to pay your service to me 

98, 9 What, Bolinghocoke ’ was I bom to no happier fate 
than by my sad looks to add a grace to the, etc , an allusion to 
the Roman custom by which the captives noade m war were 
paraded in the tnnmphal entry of the conquerors , cp / G i 1 
38. 9, “ What tributaries follow him to Rome To grace m captive 
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102, 3 so tliat curse, if m that vay your misery might he 
lightened, I should be iMlling that the curse you mvoke upon my 
skill should be fulfilled 

104 fall, let fall, cp Temp v 1 64, “Mme eyes Fall 

felioT^ly drops ^ 

105 1 11 set grace, I will plant a row of rue, that sour plant 
that IS called ‘herb of grace’ , cp If ami iv 5 181, “There s 
/ue for you , and here’s some for me ue niaj call it herb grace 
o’ Sundays ” EtjTnologically there *s no connection betiseen 
* rue, the plant and ‘ me,’ or * ruth, sono'tt , but the bitterness 
01 the plant caused it to l^e connected m the popular muid with 
repentance, and bo with grece, the result of repentance 

1U6 even for ruth nieielj foi sorrow’s sake, out of the pity I 
feel foi hex 


Act rr Scene I 

ST\aF BiPEcnoN Hall “The rebuilding of 

Westminster BAU, which Richard had begun in 1397, bemg 
finished in 1399, the first meeting of Pailmment in the new 
edifice w as for the purpose of deposmg him ” (Malone) 

3 What thon dost know, statmg what you know 

4 Who king, who joined with the king m brmgmg it about 

5 The bloody end, the bloody deed which bron^t him to 
an untimely end , cp T O in 1 21, “ A pack of sorrows which 
would press you down to your imrletis grave ” 

6 set before my face, bring face to face with me 

9 Scorns deliver’d, is too proud to deny what it has onoe 
uttered 

10 dead, gloomy , Schmidt thinks the word may possibly 
mean ‘ dull,’ * inactive ’ 

11 of length, far reaching 

12 restful, peaceful , as contrasted with the scene of the 
murder 

16 crowns, a ‘ crown * is a five shilling piece 

17 Than Bolingbroke’a return, than endure Bohngbroke’s, etc. 
For the ellipsis, see Abb § 390 England, a tnsyUable here, aa 
“ Ireland,” m u. 4 103, above 

18 withal, moreover 

19 In this death, if this cousm of yours were to die 
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birth The belief in astrology was strongly held m Shakespeare’s 
day, and his allusions to it are munerous , cp Xear, i 2 128 45 

22 On equal terms, as to meet him on terms of equahty m 
order to chastise him 

24 With the lips, by the accusation which his slanderous 
hps ha\e brought against me, attainder, “foimerly, -v^hen sen- 
tence of death was pronounced, the criminal was said to he 
attamted, cUtinctu% stamed, or blackened The consequences of 
attainder were forfeiture and corruption of blood” (Heard, 
Shaleapeaj e as a Lawyey , p 35) 

25 gage, see i 1 69 the manual seal of death, uhich is a 
seal that my hand affixes to the warrant foi thy death 

26 marks thee out, designates as bemg doomed to hell 

28 In thy heart blood by the sheddmg of your heart’s blood 
though being, m spite of its bemg all, wholly 

29 the temper sword, my well-tempered sword , cp 0th v 
2 253, “ I have another weapon m this chamber , It is a sword 
of Spam, the ice brook’s temper” “The hardei the steel the 
brighter polish would it take, hence the polish may be taken as a 
measure of its temper ” (Cl Pr Edd ) 

30 it, the gage thrown down by Aumerle 

31 one, t e the kmg 

31, 2 I would so, I wish that he who has pro\oked me were 
the noblest of all here present 

33 If that sympathy, if your valour will not consent to 
fight with any but those who are your equals m rank , for 
sympathy = correspondence, cp 0th n 1 232, “ sympathy m 
years, manners, and beauties ” For that, as a conjunctional 
affix, see Abb § 287 

36 and vauntingly it, not only did you say so, but you said 
so m the most boastful terms 

39, 40 And I pomt, and I with the pomt of my sword will 
force back that falsehood mto your heart, where it was fabricated , 
rapier, Johnson pomts out that the rapiei was not m use m Fug 
land tdl two centuries after this time 

42 I would hour, I wish that the combat could take place 
now 

45 In this appeal, in thus challenging you , see i 1 4 all, 
wholly unjust, false 

46 And that thou axt so, and m confirmation of your bemg so 

47, 48 TO prove breathing, pledging myself to substantiate 
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50 And never steel rml never a^mn l»rpni]ia»' t\ 

O'* ti ^he ftelmet of mj ui s^Vfit^a.UK.e ot t! e tiAinaouV iione : i 

52 I task like I -et t^e ear+i* ♦Lt tiett oi 

Dealing mj gage ll *io'W'«i upu^^ it 

53 lies, ^ f cLarg,ea of ViHg 

55 From snn to sxm troiu oT*pr-te *o s 111 “^ t , ci» ^ jj/> ua 2 

TO, One score '»? aut* ^Ui i*i u i* 4 44 ‘ Tj’weep 

tlLUf (*fO€l aj^fl ’ 

56 Engage it to the tanal, Dina yoii'-*-!* to tLe i ^n'-Lat »*\ 

taking it up, and tiiro\iiing jour do an 

57 Wlio seta all viho aesiies to make a iratch '^vitn 
me’ I 'Will atiept e\erj ci» ilieage oifeie*! ’Pie "^oiiguage 
taken irom gaining, 'w he" e tu ‘ ’w as to “^t ikt a < crtain sum 
agam^t another sum, the c«ji test being dt< i<Ud }»j a cast of the 
dice, cp 3/ N i) ill 1 13t>, tor, irdeea who 'aou^d *ff los 
wit to so foolish a bxrd' who -aoulil gi\e a bird the be thongii 
he cry * cuckoo nei er so ^ ” 

62 in presence, present 

63 witness with me, join with me m V>tdiing witness 

65 boy “Fitzwater succeeded »iis father at tie age of 
eighteen m 13S6, ana therefore at this nme was thsrty-ont, and 
would haidlj be called a ‘boy * <C1 Pr E<ld ) 

67 That it vengeance, that it <my sword) shall execute 
upon you \engeance that shall atone for }OuT slander , not onlj 
\engeance, but vengeance retaliatory of your slander 

70 my honour s pawn, the pledge that I will honourably meet 
you m combat 

71 Engage trial, see note on 1 56 

72 fondly, foolishly, cp ui 3 1S5 a forward horse, one 
only too eager to run nis course 

74 in a wilderness, i ^ m a place where no one tuuld 1 mder 
the combat , cp Macb m 4 104, ‘ And dare me to the dt^ert 
with thy sword " 

77 To tie correction, by which I bmd myself to administer 
to you the severest chastisement, my, aubjectne, my correction 
of you 

78. 9 As I appeal by all the hopes I have of thnvmg m 
thus new state of things upon which w© are entering, I pl^ge 
myself, etc 

83, 4 Some honest lies , let some honest Christian lend me 
a gage which I may throw down m assertion that Norfolk lies. 
TT«i *,oKo/( nnoted by Steevens, says that **he threw dtown a 
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85 If repeal’d, if the king -will allow him to be recalled 
from eTole , for repeal’d, cp above, u 2 49 to try his honour, 
to vindicate his honour m combat w’lth me 

80 These differences gage, these quarrels shall remam un 
decided, the challengers and challenged being bound by their 
gages to meet m cornet when Norfolk is recalled 

89 signories, see note on m 1 22 

90 enforce his tnal, compel him to meet Aumerle m combat 

93 Jesu, “ This form of the name ‘ Jesus ’ is used in the oblique 
cases, or -with the optative mood, or m exclamation” (Cl 
Pr Edd) 

94 Streaming the ensign, beaimg the flag streaimng m the 
wmd , to * stream ’ used as a transitive verb only here and m 
J C m 1 201, “as fast as they (thy wounds) stieam forth thy 
blood ” 

96 toll’d war, worn out by warlike exploits retired hitn 
self, retired , for the reflexive use of verbs which are now mtran 
sitive, see Abb § 296 

97 9 And there Ghnst Malone pomts out that this is not 
histoneally true, Norfolk’s death not occurrmg tiH after that 
of Richard 

100 Under whose long, whose soldier he had so long been 

104 Of good old Abraham, cp M III i\ 3 38, ‘ The sons of 
Ed'ward sleep m AbraharrCs hosom^\ a reference to Lule, xm 
22, “ And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was earned 
by the angels mto Ahakain’a bosom ” 

106 TUI we tnal, till we fix the day on which the combats 
shall take place 

108 plume pluck d, stnpped of his plumes , brought low 

111 descending now from him, which now falls from him , 
for the sake of the antithesis with ascend. 

112. Henry, pronounced here as a trisyllable 

114 Many, a corruption of Mary, the mother of Christ, used 
as a petty oath 

1 15, 6 Worst kniQi, least worthy may I he to speak m this 
royal presence, yet upon me (sr as a pnest) more tlmn any it is 
menmbent to speak the truth , beseeming, it is beseemmg, it 
beBeeme, 

HT VoiUd €tod that, t c it would be well if God should will 
that, etc 

119 z^o MesBo , nobility of nature 

129 T dB STn . teach • as freauently in Shakespeare 
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123 are not judged, have not ^cntenfe pa^^ied upon them 
tout they hear without their piesent to hear the ciiargea 
r>roagiat against them 

124 apparent, minite^t , tp i 1 13 

125 figure, rep’*e«entati\e 

127 planted, m-iullui , cp R III m T 216, ‘But Wv ^ill 
^4au* isome othc. in the tLiune 

13^ subject in cp iC / n 2 171, no 

enemies, ^ e no cnennes imong mj buojcbt" 

129 And 'inrl that too , for thi& emphatic use of '•ee Abb 

§ 95 forfend, forbid , ‘ *«u extr lOrdinarj compound, due to E 
tor and a famJiai abbrcwtion of ju^t a*> tm^f 

<stiU m use) ib a tamilmr abbrcMition of dfjntrt ’ (Skeat, hiy 
Dirt ) 

130 refined, “fieed from guilt and redeemed by Christ 
t Schmidt) 

131 hetuoufl, hateful , F haiiif, hate ooscene, tou! 

133 for, in behait of 

139 go sleep, go to bleep, ? e to d-well ijuietly wth , tor the 
omission of to, see Abb § 349 

140 seat of peace, where peace usuall;) dwells 

141 ShaJl Idn confound. “Wars in which fellow country 
men and kinsmen shall be ringed on opposite sides will destro-v 
all the obligations of family anectiou and of humanity ‘ Kin 
refers to blood relationship, ‘kmd’ to our common human 
nature Op Hdm^ i 2 Qo “A little more than km, and le-b 
than kind » <C1 Pi Edd ) 

144 GOlgotha, see Matthew, xxvu 33, “ And when they were 
come to a place Ciilled Qotpotha, that is to say a jflctcp oj a 
skull, * etc , and cp Ma/’b i. 2 40, “ Except they meant to bathe 
tn reeking wounds And memorize another (Jolgofha ’ 

145 raise, stir up this house, this family , t ^ of Englishmen 

146 division, dissension, disunion , cp i H IV it 1 62, 
“ The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no dn*ihion. ’* 

147 cursed earth, earth cursed by these conflicts 

148 Prevent, the old copies read prevent if , I have followed 
Pope and Dyce m omittmg the pronoun 

149 dhild, those yet m their childhood 

150 for your pains, m letum for the trouble you ha\ e taken 

151 Of capital treason, on the charge of bemg guilty of 
capital treason 

1 hi* It vour charge, take it as a charge imposed upon you ; 
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153 his day of trial, the day on which he shall be put on his 
tnal to answer the charge of capital treason 

1 55 m common view, m the sight of all men 

157 Without suspicion, without bemg suspected of unfair 
dealing conduct, conductor, escort , cp JR 111 i 1 45, “hath 
appomted This conduct to convey me to the Tower ” 

1*>9 Procure answer, find persons to be bail for your appear 
ance at the time when you shall be called upon to meet the 
charges brought against you 

160 beholding, the active participle, origmated m a mistake 
for * beholden,’ the passi\ e participle, m the sense of under an 
obligation, a sense which is not found in other parts of the verb, 
though a natural one of he hold I'd the participle m tng 
used as an eqiii\alent to en, see Abb § 372 

161 And little hands, and little help did we expect from 
you 

Stage Dieection The regolia the msignia of a kmg, hia 
crown, sceptre, ball, etc 

163, 4 Before reign’d, before I ba^ e bad tune to get nd of 
those kmgly thoughts which occupied my mind while I was yet 
a kmg , for shook, see Abb ^ 343 

166, 7 Give sorrow submission, allow sorrow for a time to 
school me to this submissive bearmg which I must m future 
show , Yet, stiU 

168 favours, features, appearance , “ ‘m beauty,’ says Bacon 
m his 43rd Essay, * that of favour is more than that of colour , 
and that of decent and gracious motion more than that of favour ’ 
The word is now lost to us m that sense , but we still use favoured 
with weU, dlj and perhaps other qualifying terms, for featured, or 
looking ” (Craik, Ung of Shakespeare, § 54) 

169 sometime, formerly , see note on i 2 54 

170 So Judas did to Christ, a reference to the words of Judas 
SB he betrayed Chnst McUtIuu, xxvi 49, “ And forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and saad, Had, master, and kissed him” m 
twelve, among his twelve disciples 

173 Am I clerk, it wras the duty of the clerk to say * amen,’ 
t ^ so be it, at the end of each prayer read by the piiest 

174 although he, although m uttermg that prayer I am 
praying for Bolmghroke, not for myself 

175 And yet me And yet I will say ‘amen* if m the mght 
ol heaven I am still king 

177 of thine own good will, of your ovm accord 
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1^1 seize, take hold of 

ls5 owes, O4»'o^, as * 1 . El^za'jcthan the 

final ?/ , dropped filling one another whir ii nil one dnothe^, 
tne tnli hrcket wbr n ^ \ < tas tht fnif/y one to descend 

and fill It -ell 

ISb That bucket down t huokf t i& do^n 

19? still am I king of those tp K /" n I 971,2, ‘ of 

nui fears uxitA (»ur feti^ alno^ui, Bt hj -one certpir king 
purged and deposed 

195 Totir cares down, the tact of a our ui^res lemg ijetnp, 
does not, etc 

196 My care done tint which trouhlea me now is the 
ah^nte of care, rhie to m\ fomie'^ iiii\ieti»>& (} fi those I had as a 
king hi-aing teahed 

197 Your care won ttictwh'^en trouLles ^ 0*1 is the pres 
ence of anxieties, dne to the pains >ou ha\e taken to acquire 
them 

198 The cares away though I h i\e gi-sen awaa to you my 
cares as king, tet I still ictain them tin the thought f*t what be 
longs to me as kingi 

199 They tend stay, they go w itn, are attemUnt upon, the 
possessor ot the tiown, and yet tnej stay w^th me in the recollec 
tion of my tormer state 

201 Ay, no, be , haMng first said A\ <yesh ‘no, he goes 
on to pun upon the sound of ‘ ay * I) and says, I must not say 
‘ay I, tor I must Ije noticing 

202 Therefore thee, therefoie I mu^t not uttei the word 
‘no,’ for I resign to you, and, so domg, foiteit the nght to nse 
words of denidl 

203 nndo mys^, unkmg myself, stnp myself of all that be 
longs to me as kmg 

207 balm, see note on m 2 55 

209 With mine state, by my own words abdicate that 
sanctity, divme nght, which belonged to me as king 

210 all duty s ntes, all ceiemomous marks of respect due to 
me as king 

212 manors, estates belonging to me as a lord , “properly ‘ a 
place to dwell m ’ , fiom 0 F manoii , manfir, to dwell Xat 
manere, to dwell, remam ” (bkeat, Ei^ Diet ), reTeaineswith the 
accent on the second syllable forgo, see note on 1 3 160 

213 deny, cancel, abrogate 
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215 that swear to thee, of those that take an oath of alleg 
lance to you 

216 Make, may God make 

217 And thou, for the nommative pronoun where we should 
expect to find an obhque case, see Abb § 216 achieved, see note 
onu 1 254 

219 soon he Bichard, may Bichard, etc 

221 sunshine days, days of sunshme, bright, prosperous, 
days 

225 Against land , against the condition and improvement 
of, etc , a hendiadys for ‘against aU improvement of your coun- 
try’s condition ’ 

226 by confessing them, by your confesamg them 

227 worthily, justly, upon sufficient cause 

228 ravel out, disentangle, le show the whole web, cp 
Homf 111 4 186, “Make you to rate^ all this matter and 
A IV 3 84, 6, “ The web of our life is of a mmgled yam, 
good and ill together ” 

230 upon record, recorded m a document , record, with the 
accent on the second syllable 

231 m so fiur a troop, before such a noble audience 

232 a lecture of them, a lesson contamed m them for the m 
struction of others If thou wouldst, if you were to read, etc 

233 heinous, see note on 1 131 artacle, item particular 

234 Containing, compnsmg, havmg among its contents 

235 And crackiiig, and concemmg the breaking of, etc 

236 Mark’d with, etc , refers to “ hemous article ” 

237 look upon, behold , upon, an adverb, as m m H VI \x 
3 27, “And look upon, as if the teigedy Were play’d m jest ” 

238 Whilst that myself, while I in my wretchedness harass 
myself with taunts and gibes , cp T’ iV' in 1 130, “ Have you 
not set mine honour at the stake And baited it with all the un- 
muzzled thoughts That tyrannous heart can thank ” , a metaphor 
from bear-baitmg 

238 with Bdate, like Pilate , see McUtheio, xxvii 24, “When 
Pilate saw that he could prevail nothum, but that rather a tumult 
was made, he took water, and washed ms hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person ” 

2MK oirbvaxd, not really felt you Wlates, you who have acted 
towards me as did towards Christ m delivering Him to be 
fsriKSfied# 
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symbol of the Christian religion, being used as an emblem of 
human suffering 

242 And water sin, q? b 2, Wa*)h me throughly 

from mme iniquity , and c'eanse me from mj sin ^ 

243 dispatch make haste 

246 But they can see, as to prevent their seemg a sort, a 
pack, set , cp u S’ VI ii 1 167, A so7foi naught j personas ’ 

250 To nndech fcmg , to strip bodj of a kmg of those 
marks of greatne^® that are prope’-lj ms , pompoas, magni^cent, 
not used m the modem sense of affected dignity 

251 Made glory base, humbled that \vhich is m itself glonous 

252 state, dignity 

254 hanght, hanghty , cp ^ /// ii 3 28, “ And the queen a 

sons and brothers hauqhf and proud ’ insultmg, -vvho tnumph 
o\er m> -vioes , <m A F Z m 5 36, “ That you exult, 

and all at once, Over the wretched ’ * 

255 Nor no man’s, the emphatic double negatn e 

256, 7 No, not usurp’d E'ven that name which T^ausgi^en 
me m baptism is taken auvay from me , m ceasing to be JXing, I 
cease to be Richard , was given, which was given 

258 winters, and of course summers, but Richard m his pre 
sent mood thiris onl> of what is gloomj 

260 mockery tang of snow, counterfeit king made only of 
snow 

263 not greatly good, not showmg your goodness m any noble 
way 

264 An if my word England, if my command is still current, is 
accepted as something of standard \mue , sterling is said to be a 
contraction of ‘Easterling,* the Easterlings or ]57orth Germans 
bemg the first ‘ moneyers^m England for An if, sec Abb § 103 

265 conmiand straight, command that a mirror be umue 
diately brought 

267 Ms, Its 

269 wMle, till , cp i 3 122 

270 ere I come to heB, before my time to suffer torment 
comes 

271 Vr^, press, insist npon 

273 shall he satisfied, with an emphasis on shall 

275 writ, the usual form m Shakespeare , Steevens pomts out 
that the phrase is from Psalms t cxxxix 15, “and in thy book 
were all my members written” and that ’s mysell^ and by ** the 



279 And make no, etc , without making any, etr 

280 lake to prosperity, in that resembling those who were 
ready to follow me when m prosperity 

381 beguile, mislead 

282 his, of him , see Abb § 218 

284 Vink, blink, as being unable to look upon such splendour 

285 faced, countenanced, lent approval to 

286 out-faced, looked down, put out of countenance , cp ii 
H VI IV 10 49, “See if thou eanst outface me with thy 
looks ’ 

291 my face, i e as reflected m the mirror 

292 The shadow sorrow, the unsubstantial image of sorrow 
m your mmd , jour unreal sorrow , cp above, ii 2 14, “ Each 
substance of a grief hath twenty shadows ” 

293 The shadow face, the reflected image of voui face , cp 
K J n i 498, “ The shadow of myself form d m her eye ’ 

296 external laments, outward demonstrations of giief con 
sistmg of lamentations , cp Haml i 2 86, ‘ These hut the 
trappmgs and the suits of woe ” 

299 There, sc in ray soul the substance, the reality 

300 For thy that, for the bounty of yon who, etc , for thy 
as an antecedent of a relatu e, see Abb § 218 

308 to my flatterer, for my flatterer 

317 good, well said conveyers, cheats, thieves, to ‘convey’ 
was a cant term for to steal , cp IT IT i 3 32, ‘ Nym The 
good humour is to steal at a mmute’s rest Pist ‘ Coney the 
wise it call ‘ Steal ’ ’ foh ’ a fico for the phrase ” 

318 That rise fall, who, like thieves, are so clever m profit- 
ing by another’s loss 

319 set down, fix, appoint 

321 pageant, an allusion to the pageants or shows by which 
kings were entertained on festive occasions 

322, 3 The woe’s thorn Debus pomts out that this is a 
prophetic hmt of the wars of the Koses 

325 To nd hlot? by which we may free the reabn of this 
stam upon its honour, m, Bobngbroke 

328, 9 t83» toteots, bmd yourselves by takmg the holy 
wmwpit not to divulge the mtentions I may reveal to you 
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Act V >CE\h 1 

2 To Julius tower aer*oi{ling to trarlition the Towf-i ot 

London -was b\ Juliu-^ (Vsar, cp ii JJI in 1 69 71, 

* Prtnf'f Did Juhub Cf-sar Imud that plaoe, nj lord ^ Buck 
He did, mj gracious loid, that pU<e Wh’ch, siiMe 

succeeding age® ha\e re eu^fied ° 131 erected, not bult,’ 

but ‘bult to l»e used for e\il puipo««s, espccidU> the tontine 
ment and etecution of state pnsoners 

3 flint bosom, ston^ hearted bosom 

6 Have, subjunttive , 6c which does not saeeni piobabie 

7 soft, -wait 

9 m pity, from pit j 

11 All, thou stand, Ah, j^ou, no\i only the bare outline of 
^hat old Tio\ once was, the mere skeleton of joui former 
glory , probably 'Rith an allusion to the tormer name of London, 
Trmo\antum, it new Troy Somew nat similar is the imagerj 
m Tennyson’s j uion oj iwi, i\ 125 5, “Lo, Goa s hkeness— the 
ground plan — Jseither modellM, glazed, or framed Buss me, 
thou rough sketch of man, Far too naked to be shamed , though 
there it is a literal skeleton that is addressed 

12 map of honour, unage or picture of honoured greatness, 
but only the picture, not the reahty Elsewhere m Shake 
speare ‘map,* when used m a figurative sense, generally means a 
real representation, impersonation, e 7 ii if 1/ m 1 203, “m 
thy face I see The map of honour**, T A ui 2 12, “ Thou map 
of not, that thou dost talk in signs,* said to lavmia whose 
tongue has been cut out 

13 beauteous Inn, stately dwellmg place, prohablj here not 
a ta\ em, though to this sense allusion is made ml 15, “ an ale 
house guest *’ 

14 haid'£avour*d, harsh featured , see note on i\ 1 168 

15 When guest’ when every common alehouse is full of 
rejoicmg 

16, 7 Join not end , do not, by your passionate regrets, 
help the gnef which already rives my heart, to end my life too 
suddenly 

19, 20 From which this, from which bemg awakened, we 
find that the reahty is but this sworn brother, “ an expression 
originally derived from the /raters jurat%, who m the days of 
chivalry mutually bound themselves by oath to share each 
other’s fortune*’ (Dyce, 010%), ep S V ii 1 13, “we *11 be 
all three sworn broth&rt to France ** , also M A i I 7% and i 
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21 Necessil^y, distress, -want of everytiiing that makes life 
■worth liviDg 

22 Will S:eep a league, will maintain a peaceful union 

23 cloister thee shut j ourself up , ‘ cloister,’ from 0 F 

cloistre, Lat a cloister, literally an enclosure 

religioiis house, coment, house devoted to a life of religious 
seclusion from the world 

24 Our holy lives, we by spendmg our time m pious thoughts 
and deeds a new world’s crown, a crown of happmess m a new 
world, BC heaven 

25 Which down, we by our irrebgious lives havmg lost our 
earthly crown , stncken, Shakespeare uses ‘struck,’ ‘strucken,’ 
‘stroken,’ ‘ stricken,’ etc , as forms of the participle 

26 in shape and mind, not only m outward appearance, a 
change due to ‘ -wastmg sorrow,* but also m mmd 

28 hath he been in thy heart, has he found his way to your 
heart, and paralyzed that ’ 

31 To he o’erpower’d, at being overpo\^ered , the infimti\e 
used indefinitely pupil-like, as a docile pupil 

32 Take, accept 

34 which art, you who are 

35 if aught hut heasts if my subjects had been anythmg 
more noble than mere beasts 

37 (Sood sometime queen, good queen as you once -were pre 
pare thee hence, prepare to set out hence for France , the verb 
of motion omitt^, as frequently 

39 thy last living leave, the last farewell that will be possible 
to you m life 

42 Of woeftil betid, of troublous times now long smce 

past , ‘ betide ’ from M E prefix or , and M E to 

happen from A S to happen — S a tide, time, 

hour ” {Skeat, Ely Ihct ) 

43 to quit thmr grleft, to requite the sad stones they have 
told , to ‘quit,’ m this sense, is very frequent m Shakespeare 

44. tale of me, my story , on the pronoun for pronominal 
adjective, and the mtroduction of ‘of’ m the case of an objective 
genitive, see Abb § 225 

45 4nd send, and thus send 

46. For why, for indeed , see Abb § 75 the souteless brands, 
seea the buzmc^ logs of wood which have no feeling will 
g ympetfiTi g, will show sympathy for your sorrows by exuding 
whach will mt the fire o^ Ternn in 1 10 “Prav 
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Twill weep for having wearieil you For this transitive use of 
sympathize, cp C E \ I 397, “ That bj this sympathized one 
daj s error Ha^e suffer’d i^rong 

47 movmff tongue, which n^elts to tears those who listen 
to It 

48 fire, a dissyllable 

49 And some, i e of the branUb , some coal hlaclc, some by 
becoming coal black in colour ashes an aUu'‘ioii to the practice 
of strewing ashes on the head as a sign of repeiUnce or great 
grief , coal black, to the wearing of black garments Delius com 
paies AT / n 1 110, 1, “ The bre^tth of liea\en hath blown his 
spint out. And strew d repentant ashes on his head 

59 there is yon, measuies l*a\e been taken, arrangements 
made, cp Oth r 2 72, ‘*Xo, Ins mouth is stoppd Honest 
lago hath ordei for ’t”, 5 III iv 2 53, “I will taKe 
order for her keepmg close ” 

54 all swift speed all the speed that can possibly Vje made 

55, 6 thou ladder throne, you who hat e helped Bolmghroke 
to mount my throne 

58 gathering head, becommg npe , the figi^re is from a boil 
growing to a head , cp Tem2j \ 1 1, ‘ Now does ny project 
gather to a head ”, Sam iv 4 27, “ This is the imposthume of 
much wealth and peace. That inwsird breaks ” Seen H JT m 
1 57-79, where Henry the Fourth (Bolmghroke) refers to the 
fulfilment of Richard’s prophecy 

59 Shan corruption, shall burst forth m a putnd discharge, 
% e «hfljl show itself m an outburst of treasonable violenoe. 

61 helping him to all, seeing that yon helped him to alL 

62 which know’Bt, smee you know 

63 To plant, as a tree , cp above, iv. I 127 again, on the 
other hand 

64 urg’d, on the smallest ]^vocation , ne’er, for an 
explanation of * never ’ where we should use * ever,’ see Abb § 52 
Here there is a oonfusion between Hhongh you were so httle 
urged that you had never before been urged so httle,’ and ‘ though 
you may ne\ er have been so httle urged as in this supposed case ’ 

65 To him headlong, to root him up and cast him head- 
long , « There were some adverlS m 0 E , ongmally 

dative feminine smgolar, endmg m -mga, unga, linga, dunga 
A few of these, without the dative suffix, exist under the form 
Img or as head-Umg (0 E heedltnge)^ stddmg, sMemg, 

darBtng (darUemg), Jlatlvng and JkUlong ” (Moms, Hwt Ovd 
etc, §311) 
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1 123, ‘‘Courtesy itself must c<ymett to disdam, if you come m 
her presence ” 

67 one or Iwth, sc of these “wicked fnends ” 

68 worthy danger, danger well merited 

69 and there an end, and that’s enough of the subject , cp 
Mach m 3 80 , Cymh m 1 84 

74 nnklss the oath, cancel by a kiss, as by a kiss it was rati- 
fied , for the custom of gi'vmg a kiss at marriage, ep iT <3" in 

2 180, 1 

76 1 towards the north, I going towards, etc Properly, 
should have had ‘me,’ i e sen&ig me 

77 pines the clime, afflicts the climate , cold and sickness is 
to be taken as a single thought, to ‘pme’ in this transitive 
sense is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare, though m 7 A 
602 we have it with a cognate accusative, “poor birds Do 
surfeit by the eye and pine the maw” , clime, or climate, (1) a 
belt of the earth’s surface contained between two given parallels 
of latitude, (2) a region considered with reference to its atmo- 
spheric conditions, (3) condition of a region or country m relation 
to such conditions, especially as they affect human, animal, or 
vegetable hfe 

78 set forth in pomp, sent on her journey with all pomp and 
magnificence 

80 Hallowmas, “the feast of AU ffcUlorts or All Samts a 
familiar abbieviation for All Mallows’ MohS = the mass (or feast) 
of All Samts here hallom’ is the genitive plural of M E 
halowe^ or kaZicej a samt ” (Skeat, My Diet ) , the feast of AU 
Samts IS the Ist November, the beginning of wmter, the 
Bhort’st of day, the shortest of days, the 21st of December, mid 
wmter 

84 That were policy To do "that would be for Bolmgbroke 
to show some love towards you, but httle good policy as regards 
himself , gmoe then Richard would have facihties for plottmg 
agamat him, which he would not have if kept m England 

86 So two, woe, so that two, by weepmg together, might 
make one woe 

88 Better near, it is better that we should he far from each 
other than, being near m place, be no nearer meetmg , for near, 
= nearer, cp above, lu 2 64 , and for the, the ablative of the 
demoiiafcnktive, see Abb § 94 

89 count si^KS, measure the distance you go by the number 
of you breathe 

90. 8o lon ge s t moans, m that way the one who goes farthest 
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01 Twice groaiL, ^Tn»e tor e^erj :it**p I tike, I Till g^Odin 
jinu “0 ’* ake the n cr of ru fqiil to jolf"' 

piece tlie way out, lencttieM 't , cp Zm<, iii 2 1 \iill 

n^i* ti e comfort mi* a wi^at c^aai^iou I «an 

93 wooingr, courtu'g 

04 Sroce, wedding it, ^lacc in t‘ie ucilhng 01 it, < * when "we 
fonie to Uke it *cjt the re*^t <d ooi t.- hasLdml's and 
tt'ke tai-h othe’* m n arriage 

05 and diunbly part and then let sejMrite without ’'<01 h 
wordi 

96 mine, mj heart 

97 ’twere no good part, it would he no real kirdness 

98 To take heart to take upon myself the keeping of jour 
heart, for, hj so doing I ahoola l>e certain to kill it with gnef 

99 now I have again, now that you hate gi\en me back uij 
own heart 

101 We make delay^ we make woe prouCi bj this lo\mg 
lingering, cp lu 3 163, Or enall we plaj the uuhfon^ without 
woes’ ’ 

102 the rest say, let the rest be expresoed bj the sorrow we 
feel , cp Jf I 11 3 10, “ tears exhibit my tongue ” 


Scene II 


2 When weeping off, when for tears jou could not finish 
jour story , the Ime is paientheticai 

3 our two cousins, Richard and Bolingbroke 

4 leave, leave off 

4 6 At that head, at the pomt wheie I was telling you 
about the rude, lawless hands throwing dust, etc 

7 as I said, as I was saymg 

9 Which his know, which seemed to he conscious of the 
ambitious character of its nder 

12 7 you would Bolingbroke, you would ha\e thought that 
the windows crowded with people, and the walls covert with 
tapestry, were speaking, so loud were the shouts of welcome 

14 casements, windows , properly the frame forming a window, 
or part of a window, which opened on hmges attached to the up 
nght side of the^ frame m wmeh it was fixed , cp M xV D m 
1 57, “ Why, then may you have a comment of the great chamber 
wmdow where we play, open” their deatnng eyes, their eye« 
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17 Jean, see note on iv 1 93 

19 Bespake, addressed , the other meaning (the only one now 
m use) IS to order or engage for some futuie tune 

21 stUl, contmuaUy 

22 the whilst, dnrmg this tune , ‘ whilst ’ is really ‘ whiles,* 
the genitive of ‘ while,* = tune, with an excrescent after s, as 
in am(mgi am%dS‘t 

24 well graced, popular, in favour with the audience, and also 
well-skilled m his ait 

25 idly, inattentively 

26 Thinking tedious, thinking that all he utters is but 
wearisome and idle talk 

31 such gentle sorrow, such meek signs of sorrow 

32 His face smiles, smiles and tears all the while striving 
for mastery m his face 

33 badges, marks , cp Af Ail 23, Even so much that 
joy could not show it^lf modest enough without a hadge. of bit 
temess,** t e tears patience, patient endurance , a IxisyUable 

34 for some strong purpose, for some great purpose of His 
own, which is hidden from ns 

35 perforce, of necessity 

36 barbarism Itself, the most savage cruelty 

38 To whose contents, whose high wiU sets a hmit to our 
desires, and must he calinly acquiesced m Eor bound, cp 
K J 11 \ 442, “ 0, two such silver currents, when they jom, 
Do glorify the banks that houTid them %n ** 

40 'Whose state allow, whose majesty and claim to honour 
I for ever recognize , allow, from “ E odlouer to let out to 
lure, to appomt or set down a prt>portion for expence — Low 
Lat o^ocore, to admit a thmg as proved ** (Skeat, My Diet ) 

41 Aumerle that was, he who was once Aumerle, but is so no 
longer Steevens quotes Holmshed, The Dukes of Aumerle^ 
Surrey and Exeter, were, by an act of Henry*s jSrst parliament, 
deprived of their dukedoms, hut were allowed to retain their 
ea^oms of Butkmd, Hent, and Huntingdon ’* 

42 But that is lost, but that title is forfeited 

44 I am truth, I m parliament have become surety for his 
ahioerxty 

45 Itealty, ^l^ty ; which wwds are doublets^ 

46^ 7* who axe spei]^ T who are they that now adorn this 
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4i< nor I not, the doable negdti'e empl asumg the aeser 

tlOB 

49 2ief, g a<li 3 , IiteiaU> an adjective = l>f*iO\ed 

50 Tjear yon well, tonduu jour-'e^ 'With i^rudtnce 

52 hold tnumphs’ tio tonii< n fiit« c rd lie snows 
hold good ' i( are tnej to * or*e ott jnata or joastn ironi th^ 
%erb to ‘jootot ox jiLat ' to tdt or eueauntt’* on iicisebotk tht 
orginal sense being ricielj to meet oi t‘ppio ti then to meet or 
approach m a, Loatiie ^ense 

53 For aught I know, tor anything I kno»v to the ^rntroiy 

56 What seal hosom ’ the seals to ancient document « •were 
attai hed'^A slips of parchment, » p R J i\ 1 56 , without, oiit-'Me 

5S No matter it then, J At is nothing, it does not matui 
wno sees it , see, onbjunctxX e 

59 I will he satlshed, I am determined to i‘a\e doubts 
satisfied 

62 I would not have seen, I would ratuer ‘‘hoald not 
seen 

63 which for see and I for some reasons mean to see it 

64 What should you fear ' what can jou poasiblj tear 

66 ’gamst the triumph day, m anticipation of, prepwation for, 
the day when the re\els are to be held 

67, 8 Bound to himself hound to ^ i e it is all nonsense 
talkmg of a bond for gaj apparel , ii he had exeented such a 
bond, he would not l*e carrymg it about his peison, but would 
haie made it over to the tradesman to whom he was bound 

70 1 may not, I cannot, see Abb § 310, for ‘may with a 
negative 

75 God for his mercy, see note on i 2 40 

79 appeach, impeach, “ appeoch represents an earlier anpeche 

Eng or A Fr form of enpeche r — Lat ir^pedicart, to catch 
by the feet, entangle (Murray JEng Diet ) 

81 I will not peace, I will not hold my peace 

82 be content, do not worry yourself 

82, 3 It is answer, it is but sOToething for which my life 
must pay the penalty 

85 amased, confounded, bewildered , see note on i 3 81 

86 villain ’ to the servant who enters with the Buko’s boots 

89 thine own, > e son 

90 Ha've we more sons ’ The €3 Pr Edd pomt out that the 
Tlnke had at least one more son, Richard, who appears as Earl 
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91 Is not tune ’ has not the period during -^hich I -was 
capable of hearing children been exhausted by tune, 2 e am I 
not past child beanng’ 

92 from mme a^e, from me m m;y old age 

95 fond, foolish 

97 here, t e whose names are entered m this document 

98 interchangeably hands, in mutual compact lia\ e signed 
their names, pMging themselves, etc 

99 He shall be none, z e of those who wiH do this deed 

100 then what him’ then it will mattei nothmg to Itim 
what thej do 

102 groan’d for him, suflered the pams of childbirth in 
bearing hun 

104 Thy mind, your meaning , 'what is m your mmd 

110 unnily, ungo\ernable, refusmg submission to your 
husband 

111 After, Aumerle’ Follow hun his horse, one of his 
horses 

112 Spur post, spur your horse to its greatest speed, for 
post, here an adi erb, see note on i 1 66 

115 I doubt nde, I feel sure of being able to iide 


Scene m 

1 unthrifty, reckless, wild son, afterwards Henry the Fifth, 
who m reahty was at this tune only twehe years old 

3 If any plague he, the first allusion to that retribution the 
shadow of which was so constantly over Henry the Fourth and 
hiB son 

4 I would to Qed, *‘tom the phrase ‘ I would to God ’ may 
mean ‘ near,’ ‘ m the sight of * , or there may be a meamng * I 
should desire (even carrymg my desire) to God’ Possibly, how 
ever, this phrase may be nothing but a corruption of the more 
correct idiom, * Would God that^” (Abb § 190) 

5 at London, we should now say ‘ tn London,’ as when speak 
mg of countnes or very large places 

6 For there ftequent, for such places are his constant 
rested , the verb is generally used transitively, and even heie the 
word tbere is equivalent to * those places ’ 

7 foirfietrained licentious acknowledging no restraint , com 
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9 beat our watch heluboa^ our teamen , i pastime came a 

on to mm n litei timea, the 'Viatil'me-' oi i r of toner 

dajii iemg lew m miid^er i^ml fie. ,ue ith oM un.a]w,Lle 
*Hey arc Aepre^entc i ’’a ^f^ t *1 a^o * JS^// • » ; passengerB 
tho^e wno Wt*iL t* e , ♦!> m H M ui \ 12^), ‘Or ioul 

felonious th^et that fleeet * p /Oi. ,i , / 

10 Which, as to wLkU B 3<.e ard Ma^xHton ♦oPow Pope m 

reiamg wh’le , wanton, pio^ •rji\ fn *i a** m 

A" J \ 1 To, A cocker <1 aiiker ^rau^oi * ynh i\ ‘2 h, 

* B^t not bO citueu a it anfou ” 

11 Takes honour, rakes it a point of lonoar, considers 
imnseli ootmd m honour hy the tie« of comradeship 

13 some two days since, a day oi two ago 

15 the gallant, ironically 

18 wear it as a favour, m tourrar^ents it wos cj&tomaiy for 
the combatants to wear a glove, sleeve, tcaif, etc , given t^tiem l»v 
the lady of their love wncse I’lnpion tney lepiesentcd tiicni 
selves to be and with that ai'a w canrg that m his Leln^et 

20 As desperate, e^^uallj dissolute and leckless is he 
through both, t f his d-s-'ClutWiCSs and lecklt'^snes'' 

21 some sparks hope, some muications ot moze hopeful 
thmgs elder years, increasing years 

22 May forth, may himg to a happy birth , cp J C v 3 
70, ‘ 0 eiror, soon conceued Ihou never comest unto a happy 
birth ” 

24, 5 What means wildly ’ what is the reason of our 
cousin stanng and looking so wildly ’ 

27 To have, that I may be allowed to have 

32 Unless a pardon, « e be promised me 

34 If on the first, if the fault was of the former nature, i f 
one of mtention only , see Abb ISl how heinous e’er, how ever 
heinous 

35 To win thy after love, m order to secure your love for the 
future 

36 turn the key, ac to lock the door , but also, and more 
commonly, to unlock, e g Mach u 3 2 

41 make thee safe, put it out of your power to injure vm by 
killing you , cp Ttmp m 1 21* ** He ’s wi/e for fluese three 
hours ” 

43 secure, over confident , see note on n 1 266 

44 for lonra, out of love treason, m calling him “fool hardy ” 

48 arm us, prepare ourself 
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60 that my show, which owing to my haste {le to my 
being out of breath from the haste I have made) prevents my 
showing , see 1 47 For the omission of ‘ to ’ before the verb, 
see Abb § 349 

61 pass’d, already pronounced , cp JET 7 \ 2 82 

53 My heart hand, though I signed the paper, my heart is 
not m conjunction with my handwntmg , cp above, v 2 98, 
“ And interchangeably set down their hands ” 

64 ere thy hand down, before your hand appended your 
signature 

67 to pity him, to show him the mercy promised 

61 sheer, clear , the original meani ng o f the word Steevens 
quotes The Faeiy Queen, m 2 44, “ V^o having viewed m a 
fountam sheei Her face ” 

62, 3 From whence himself* from which source is derived 
this stream that has chosen to flow through mnddj channels, 
and of its own accord has polluted itself, % e your son, though 
sprung from a fathei of such unsulhed honour, has preferred to 
associate with traitors, and thus, of his own doing, has con 
tammated himself 

64 Thy orerflow bad , the excess of virtue m you turns to 
evil m him , for converts, see v 1 66 

65, 6 And thy son And this same abundance of goodness 
m yon serve to wipe out this deadly stam m your son who 
has deviated from the path of honour , the metaphor from a 
stream is kept up in abundant, from Lat dbuTidare, to overflow 
For digressing, cp i? in 3 127, “ Digresbing from the valour 
of a man ” 

67 So bawd , in that way (if you allow my virtue to 

condone his vice) my virtue will but give facilities for his m 
dnl^g in vice 

68 A'wd he shame, and he by his shame shall dissipate 
the hommr which I, by my actions, have laid up 

69 th^ gold, the gold which their fathers have scraped 
together, have acquired by such pains and self demal 

70 fffrnpt iKoioiir dies, my honour lives only m the death of 
hm dishonoor, t e until his di^onour is purged away, my honour 
has no true life 

71 Or my lies, or, I may say, I bve disgraced m his dis- 
hoQoor 

72. luhis Hfb, m allowing bh«L to live giving him breath, by 
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SO ‘The Beggar aaid the King,’ a rcJerence to the of 

Kz «/ t i - fm Br •t'tr Maf^f the v ot -wMth A‘-cira<kO 

tom. L L L \ 1 06 , u // /r ^ i IMj 

81 dangerous » r .ntt^n^ioa ‘^nl ^uth "O^iie 

83 vhosoever pray * f » i if 't 1^^ tl t n*otl^trof t* e i.nunn^il 

th It prd,j ft 

84 More sins may Ilie ♦orj^uiie-^ -will 

prol^bH t»idt n ore sms will t’r *\c •^ut ett 1 a* tl txi 

85,6 This fester d csonfotmd Ii tn^b co^upto> 'fiit l*c 
cut ciisaN tnt oi t^e tXid\ will rcUiair hedith^d \*hJc I'ln 
l>emg lett untouched -will Oi^et^c the res^ ot t^iH tjofl} 

Sb Love can, lo^e vn^cL rot Io\e it-s o-wii fie&h dud 
fdootl cannot possiblj lo’se another, lit h’s no IrAe foi h ^ 
‘>wn son, jou ma> be sure that his. p'^olf^^ion ot hAc f«»»* \i»ni&eh 
IS not to l>e trusted itJhake^petic proudd\ h id ui maid tLt 
passage m i JoAn, i\ 20 “If a iraa <^ 1 ^, I lo\t ^aid biUtl* 
his brother he is a liar tor be th it lo-' ct> not hi^ ]*»otliei -wnoDi 
he hath seen, how can he lo\e ( rod whom he hath not teca' ’ 

89 What dost here' What do jou do hcit ’ What busi 
ness hate you to be here ’ 

90 Shall rear ' Bo jou hope to g^te Ule agam to a traitor * 

91 liege, cee note on i 1 129 

93 waJh: upon my knewi, i f will netei rise up but move 
from place to place upon her knees, in^itead of her leet, until hex 
son is pardon^ 

94 And never sees, and never look upon the daylight that 
beholds those who are happj , 1 1 h\ e a life of seclusion, as m a 
convent 

97 Unto, m addition to, joining with her , cp -.1 F X i 2 
250, “ I should ha\e given him tears tpUo entreaties * fcso ‘ to ’ 
veiy frequently 

98 bended be, are bent 

102 from his mouth, not from his heart , cp Mach v 3 27, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth honour^ breath ’ 

103 would be denied, is willing to be refnsed 

107 felse hypocrisy, sc m pretending to prefer your safety 
to his son’s life , liaise, pleonastic 

109 out-pray, outweigh in their earnestness 

114 An if, see Abb § 103 thy tongue to teach, with the duty 
imposed upon me of teaching you to speak 

116 I never longed, i e w ith such eagemess 
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request For the e sonant in pardonne, cp K J ^ 2 lot, 

rtie le 7 01 ^^ when I have bank’d their towns ” In one of Hey* 
woods Epilogues we have, “But Vne, tue le Boy, ?iie la 
Boyne,” where the final e must be sonant twuce at all events 
Abbott (§ 489) gi’v es other instances 

120 teach pardon, te the woid ‘pardon’ (m the French 
sense), to destroy pardon (m the English sense) 

121 sour, sour tempered, morose 

122 That set’st word* who oppose the word pardon (m 
English) against itself (m French) 

123 as ’tis current, m the sense which it bears 

124 chopping, chanMg, if the meaning which the word 
bears m English , cp the phrase ‘ cliojqnnq and changmg,’ and 
‘the wind mops,'* i e \eeis round to another pomt In its tran 
siti\e sense the word is most common m the phiase to ‘chop 
logic,’ % e to exchange logical arguments and terms, to leason 
argumentatu ely 

125 set thy tongue there, i e m your eye, gi\ e it the same 
mclination that your eye has 

128 to rehearse, to recite literally to repeat (e ^ a part, as 
actors do) 

131 as God me, as I trust God will pardon me 

132 0 happy knee ’ 0 blessed advantage gamed by, etc 

133 Yet fear, my fear makes me still sick 

134 twam, two persons , see note on i 1 50 

135 With all my heart, from the bottom of my heart 

137 for, as regards, trusty, iromcally 

138 consorted crew, traitois who have thrown m their lot to 
gether , ‘ crew ’ when not used of a ship’s company has generally 
a contemptuous sense 

139 at the heels, closely, cp R III iv 1 40, “Death and 
destruction dog thee cd the, heels ” 

140 help powers, help to arrange for the despatch of 
separate armed forces , several, like ‘ separate,’ ultimately comes 
from the Lat separare, we have the singular ‘power’ m the 
sazne sense m u 2. 124, ui 2 63 

143* But 1 will have them, without my getting them mto my 

145 and. prove you true, and may you prove loyal 

145 Came . new, te X hope to change your old nature to a 
new ofne . to make von sive un such practices as those you have 
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1 Didst thou spaJke, *nlant see Ah^ 

S4i4 

2 will nd, ?> ho 1 J *“* 

i Was It not so t n^it at iiL - ^il ' 

o urged it, u^s£It lOii ihi* uj«jn t 

7 wistly, wi^t} iih ’V 1 lu ♦ i’ e-t »«(! i r j’t ir^i. Ac 
*wim, to ^kf It, wist^y proluluj a «oi»uprop <»t the M E 
ui ^v~ certain]’' ve»J\ wiien<c tit ‘'Cn«es of ‘atten 

tuci\ etc , max i^ue iri-a-n , whiUt ‘ ui'-ttullj x^i probablv a 
cr.iiujjtiOG ot 

b As who should saj a- onr v lio sliouM cp Jifarh iv 6 
42 J/ r 1 2 4> , ^ixaiveHjiei’*e pronihU uiiflti^tood i^/io m 
this uliom as a reUti\t, b xt xt^^as ai-^o u*3ed ds=an\ one, see 
Abb ci27T 

^ divorce heart free mj hea^'t fiom this terror 

II rid, make awaj i^xth, cp Jem^ i 2 S64, * The red 
plague yidyovL 


Scene T 

1,2 I have world , I hA\e l^een endeavouring to work out a 
conipanson between prison and the world in general 

3 for because, a pleonasm common m Shakespeare s daj 

5 hammer it out, manage it m some way or other, whatever 
trouble it maj cost me 

6 I Tl prove, I vnll nitike , mj bram shall by my efforts prove 

7 these two beget the-^e two tthufl >>eget 

8 stdl breeding, Lontmuali> breedmg , cp Tfmp m 3 64, 
“Kill the 9fdl rloeuiif waters ’ 

9 people, shall people this little world, i e of himself, his 
‘ microcosm,’ as in Cot u 1 68 

10 In humours world, with thoughts as capncious, dis 
satisfied, as are the, etc 

13 scruples, obstacles, difficulties 

13 14 and do set word, and oppose one text of Holy ’Wnt 
against another 

16 ‘Cknne, little ones * See 3/ari, x 14, “Suffer the httle 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not , for of such is 
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16, 7 * It IS eye ’ See Matthein, xix 24, “ And again I say 
unto you. It is easier for a camel to go thiough the e^e of a 
needle, than for a rich mcui to entei mto the kingdom of God ” 
Here Richard says that the words of the t\t o texts are opposed 
to each other , the postern, hteially a ‘ back gate,’ and so a 
small one , needle’s, to be scanned, if not written, ‘ neelds,’ as m 
Af D ui 2 204, r / V 2 157 Cp also ^ / y 4 11 , 
“ Unthread the rude eye of rebellion ” 

18, 9 Thoughts wonders, ambitious thoughts conceive im- 
probable wonders , for the insertion of the supeifluous pionoun, 
see Abb § 243 how these, etc , for instance, how these, etc 

21 my ragged prison walls, these rough walls of my prison , 
m apposition with, and explanatory of, this hard world Gp 
u H IV , Induction, 35, “And this worm eaten hold of 7a(jged 
stone ” 

22 And, pnde, and, smce they (the nails) are unable to do 
so, they (the thoughts) die unrepentant m their sm of pride 

23 content, contentment 

25 Kor Shan not, the doable negative addmg emphasis silly, 
simple 

26 refuge their shame, j&nd an excuse for their disgrace , m 
their disgrace take refuge m the thought that, etc 

27 have, sc sat 

28 a kind of ease, a sort of relief 

29, 30 Bearing like In their comparison saddling their 
own misfortunes on the back, etc , and so lelieving themselves 

34 And so I am, used m a double sense (1) and that I at once 
become m imagination, (2) and that is really the case with me 

36 Then agam, sc m imagmation by and by, a short while 
after 

38 And straight am nothing, and immediately I am (m 
imagination, as well as m reality) nothing 

39 but man, merely a mortal man 

41 With being nothing, by dymg 

42. keep time, do not play out of tune 

43 When tbne is broike, when (musical) time is not kept , for 
bBCf^CBy see Abb § 343 proportion, the Cl Pr Bdd compare H 
J ii. 4. 22, “ He fi^ts as you smg pnck song, Keeps time, 
distance^ and proportion ” 

44 in the masic, as regards music 

45-8 AnAheve broice And here, m this prison, I have that 
deimate sense of heaniig which enables me to find fault with 
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>ut in regard to the harmonj of my «tdte “when I ’wa’» k ng hri^ 
lot tnat m<e sense T;^nich -"ould reueni7e the d^^c^Id tl it ■Wiis 
n m> kingdom, to hear my trae time broke, to pt^vcnc tfx 
jrealang of tnat time ■which slionM h i’ve r>e^*n prop*rl> kept 

50 his mmhenng dock its clock w nich tell® the hr»ai' 

51 My thoughts axe minutes, mj thoaghta an th*' n mutes 
that go to Hiake up the hour 

51, 2 and with sighs watch, tne a. v,o*upipji’,L nr.j 
thoughts are as the tickmg of a pendukin, and, as *tn^\ ort 
drawn, con’vej tomj ejes, that repre^ert the du’, the pKt^rc^o 
of the ■watch the\ keep Schmidt e\ijliins 'watishes 4«* '*tht 
marks of the minutes on a dial plate , hut these lould 
be said to he “ ]arred on” unlets*- the did "was a mo\a>>le one 
wT-th a hxed hand , the word seems ratiier to allude to the nc^-d 
of time hy the old watchmen For jax < i> / i 2 4»5, I 

love thee not a jai o’ the clock hehuid \\ hat sshe ner lord 

53 a dial s point, the hand of a clock or watch 

54 stall, e\er 

55 sir, a -word often used m soliloiiuj wnen the speaker 
addresses himself as audience 

57 the hell, upon which the hour n> struck in clocks 
si^, gomg with minutes, tears, with times, groans, with 
hours This senes of fanciful similes is thus explained hy 
Henley “It <'hould he recollected that there aie three wavh m 
which a clock notices the progress of tune \iz , h> the \uhi«.tion 
of the pendulum the index on the dial, and the stnkmg of the 
hour To these the king, m his compassion, severally alludes , 
hiB sighs conesponding to the jsmng of the pendulum, ■which at 
the time that it watches or numl^rB the seconds, mark? also 
their progress in mmutes on the dial or outward ■watch, to w hich 
the kmg compares his eyes , and the want of figures is supplied 
by a succession of tears, or (to use an expression oi Milton) hi%nvte 
drops his finger, as regularlj wipmg these away, performs 
the office of the dial’s pomt — his damorons gi cans are the sounds 
that tell the hour ” 

58 Runs Joy, hurnes on bringing joj to Bolmgbroke, not 
to me , te the faster my tune goes, the better pleas^ is Boling 
broke 

60 his Jack o’ the dock, an automaton, outside the clocks of 
foimer days, holding a mallet m its hand with which, by the 
action of the machmery, it is made to strike the bell The 
figure is sometimes to be seen nowadays m imitations of the 
antique 
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62 For though wits Buckmll, The Mad Foil of Shales 
peare, pp 223, 4, refers to i Samuel, xvi , and u Kings, lu , as 
the eaihest record of the effect of music upon madmen , and 
speaks of its use m modem times as being sometimes beneficial 
though the effects are rarely lasting for holp, see Abb § 343 

63 In me it seems, judgmg from my ovni experience wise 
men, men m possession of l£eir wits 

64 his heart, the heart of him 

66 Is a strange world, is a strange ornament for any one to 
wear m this world which so unnersally hates me , hrooch, an 
ornament worn in the hat, scaif, etc Cp Tonson, The Poetaster, 
1 1, ^*'honoio\ a good hooch to wear m a man’s hat at all tunes ’ 

67 Thanks, noble peer, said m good humouied ironj , so m 
1 // /r 11 4 14, 5, Hostess “0 Jesu, my lord the prmce » 
Pnnce How now, my lady the hostess • ” 

68 The cheapest dear, said with a pun on the words 
“royal,” a com worth ten shillings, and a “noble,” woith six 
shilling and eightpence , a ‘ groat ’ was f ourpence, hence 
the difference between the ‘noble’ and the ‘royal’ was ten 
groats , and says Richard, the cheaper of the two of them, the 
‘ noble,’ = twenty groats, is not worth more than half that sum, 
i € that he and the groom ha\e greatly come down m the woild 
Toilet quotes the joke made by Queen Elizabeth which Shake 
speare has here borrowed “3klr John Blower, m a sermon 
before her majesty, first said, ‘ My royal Queen,’ and a little 
after, ‘ My noble Queen ’ Upon which says the Queen, ‘ What, 
am I ten groats worse than I was ’ ” The same pun occurs m 
i H IV n 4; 317, Host There is a noblem&noi the court at 
door who would speak with you Pnnce Give him as much 
as will make him a roycd man ” 

69 What art thou’ for ‘what’ where we should use ‘who,’ 
see Abb § 254 

70 That sad dog, that suUen-lookmg fellow 

71 to make misfortune live, » e by keepmg me alive 

76 yearn’d, moved , from A S yrman, to grieve, ‘ yearn * = 
to desire stron^y, being from A S gyman, tobe desirous For 
this tranative sense, cp M W hl 5 45, and for the impersonal 
nse, JT F iv 3 26 

78 roan Barhary, the roan-coloured (reddish-brown) horse 
named Barhary Steevens thinks this story of Roan l^rbary 
was probably an invention of Shakespeare’s 

80 dress’d, groomed. 

82^ Hfvw him^ how did the horse bear Kim ^ 
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S7 WoiUd lie not etumble ’ ti ih be nrt re ia\ to '‘‘^umbk 

S'' Since fell, ? *■ h€ on^bt to i I’ic dri e '^o, j/' t*e i» U'it 

d idll 

Forgiveness I c ak \ o ir t‘n » ncs^ rail on 

‘‘4 galld dh i bo»-^t 1 - ity tV M|jur Jauicing * nu\ pe*r 
fioiff a'- Cr>tgrd\€ ♦ ‘■Tr* i i'or'** ri the 

stable till he si\e.^t 'witkal Oi c’r^ ru u, , / * it u^nii 

give place, ^kf room bere is no longer stay, ^oj. T>ust 
not *»taj here an\ lon^^er 

96 tiB tune avay tr or else jou will U i ' 
tnoae here, ’who aJ hate ne 

97 What my say Cp abo\e, % i 102, “the rtbt let 
^oirow saj ” 

98 to fall to, to l»egm jour meal 

09 Taste, m old davs tor fear }x>ison ijetU*; ’i i\ed v ith the 
toodoi dnnk, it vas customary loi tiiedu-K' ct» ^^tl^eforc i 
so\ereigii to l>e tasted m his presence r«\ a ser-vant tn*ed for 
the purpose, cp JC J \ 0 2S “'whodid to Lun^ wont 
accustomed 

103 IS stale, is >apid, has lo^-t all teste to mt 

105 what means assault^ ’w hat doe'> death mum h\ 

mg me m this l^arbarojs ^si’V ** if ■what do joii mean hj ae^ult 
mg me m this murderous lasiuon ’ 

106 thy death*8 instrument, the instrument of jour death 

109 staggers, causes to totter, this tranbitne sf-nse ib used 

figuratxvelj in VIII ii 4 112 

112 gross, heavj , a contrast to the hghtncbS of tne Bpint 

115 spall’d, i e quenched the valour and spilt the hloud 

116 did well, ac m kiUmg him 

118 the rest, the bodies of those sUxn by the king 

SciuM. VI 

3 Cicester, ’written m full ‘Cirencester,’ out pronounced 
‘ Cicester ’ 

6 state, majesty 

8 SaJisbciTy, Silencer, so the folios, m agreement with Holm 
shed The first quarto gives “ Oxford, SaLsburj, Blunt, ’ etc 

9 taking, capture 

10 At large discoursed, set forth fuUj in all particulars 

12 ATirt to gains, and will reward you adequately to jour 
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15 consorted, see note on v 3 138 

18 wot, know 

22 to abide, to suffer, moie properly ‘aby,' from ME 
abyetii A S ahcgm, to pay for , ‘ abide, ^ - wait for, bemg from 
A 8 abidan 

25 some reverend room, some leligious place 

26 More bast, other than that you already possess , joy, 
enjoy cp u VI iv 9 1, “ Was ever king that joy^d an 
earthly throne ’ ” 

27 So as strife, provided you hve peacefully, you may die 
without molestation 

31 Thy huned fear, him w ho when h\ mg was dreaded by j ou, 
but who now is m his coffin , cp v 4 2 • 

34 6 for thou land, for by your murderous hand you ha\e 
done a deed which will brmg reproach upon, etc 

37 Prom deed, it was m accordance with your own words 
that I did this deed 

40 him murdered, him who has been murdered 

41 for thy labour, as a reward for your pains 

46 That blood grow , that I should need to be watered by 
the blood of my enemies m order to prosper 

47 that, that which 

48 sullen, gloomy Incontinent, immediately , cp 0th iv 3 
12, “He says he will return incontinent ” 

49 to the Holy Land, i e on a crusade, m the hope of atomng 
for his crime m havmg desired Richard's death 
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A 

Abide, V 6 22 
Achie\ ed, ii 1 254 
Ad\iee, i 3 23^ 

Adxised, i 3 18S 
^Vdect8 (sb ), 1 4 30 
Aggravate i 1 43 
Allow \ 2 40 
Along, 1 3 190 
Amazing i 3 81 
Annoyance, m 2 16 
Antic, m 2 162 
Appeacb, \ 2 79 
Appeal, 1 1 4, 27 
Appro\e, 1 2 112 
Apricocks, m 4 29 
Arbitrate, i 1 200 
Argument, i 1 12 
Attach, n 3 156 
Attainder, iv 1 24 
Atone, L 1 202 
Attorneys general, u 1 203 


B 

Baffle, 1 1 170 
Balm, 111 2 55 
Band, i 1 2 
Barb^, m 3 117 
Bay, u 3 128 
"Rav-trees u 4 8 


Bcad‘'’r<-n, in 2^ 116 
Btl fililing, n 1 160 
Be^hiew, m 2 204 
Be’fiu, V 1 42 
Bias, m 4 " 

Bills, xU 2 119 
Bonret, i 4 31 
Boots ), 1 174 

Bowls, in 4 1 


C 

Caitiff, 1 2 53 
j Carier, II 3 144 
I Casements, -v 2 14 
Caterpillars, ii 3 106 
Cnarters, blank i 4 48 
Chopping, V 3 124 
CUp, m 2 114 
' Cloister (vb \ 1 23 
I Companions, s 3 7 
Compassionate, i \ 174 
’ Complexion, lu Z 194 
j Complices, u 3 165 
Composition ii 1 73 
I Conceit, u 3 33 
Conduct, u 1 157 
Converts (mtrs 'b^, \ 1 
Con\eyers, n 1 317 
Cormorant, ii I 38 
Cousm i 1 2S 
Cozenmg, u 2 69 

nrti-ncr 1 3 163. 
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Danger, i 1 13 
Decex\able, ii 3 84 
Defend, i 3 18 
Depose, i 3 30 
Determinate, i 3 150 
Dispark’d, ui 1 23 
Disposition, 11 2 4 


E 

Ear (vb ), m 2 212 
English feasts, i 3 67 
Entertam, m 2 4 
Envy, 1 2, 21 
Exactly, i 1 140 
Expedience, u 1 287 
Expedient, i 4 39 


F 

Fall (trs vb ), UI 4 104 
Fantastic, i 3 299 
Fare (vb ) u 3 23 
Favours, iv 1 168 
Foil, 1 3 265 
Forfend, iv 1 129 
Fretted, m 3 167 


G 

Gage, 1 1 69 
Gathering head, v 1 58 
Glose, u 1 12 
Gnarbng, i 3 292 
Gored, i. 3 60 


H 

HaJJowmas, v 1 80 
Hardly, u 4 2 
H&a^t, IV 1 254, 


I 

Impeach, i 1 170 
Impress, lu 1 ^ 
Imp out, u 1 292 
Incontment, v 6 48 
Indifferent, u 3 116 
Inhabitable, i 1 65 
Inheritj ii 1 83 
Inward, u 2 11 


J 

Jack o’-the clock, v 5 60 
Jar, V 5 51 
Jaimcmg, v 5 94 
Jewels, 1 3 270 
Jewry, u 1 55 
Journeyman, i 3 274 
Julius’ tower, v 1 2 


K 

Kerns, n 1 156 
Knave, u 2 96 
Knots, m 4 46 


L 

Letters patents, u 1 202 
Liege, 1 1 7 
Lmeaments, m 1 9 
Livery, u 1 204 
Lodge, 111 3 162 


M 

Maid pale, in 3 98 
Manage, i 4 39, m 3 179 
Manors, iv 1 212 
Map, \ 1 12 
Measure (sb ), i 3 291 
Measure (vb ), m 2 122 
Merit 1 2 1^ 
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Model 2 153 
Motive 1 1 193 

X 

Xeit;libour (adj ), l 1 119 
Xolle, V 5 6b 
Xoisone, lu 4 3S 


Odds, ui 4 89 


Pageant, iv 1 321 
Pale (sb ), lu- 4 
Palmer’s in 3^151 
Parasite, u 2 70 
Paile 1 1 192 
Partial, i 3 241 
Peering, ii 1 
Pelican, ii 1 126 
Pelting, 11 1 -Q 
Perspectives, u 1 lo 
Peruse, ui 3 53 
PiU’d, 11 1 246 
Pines (trs vb ), v 1 u 
Pitch 1 1 109 
Plague (vb ), m 1 1^34 
PortcnlliB’d, i 3 167 
Power, u 2 46 
Precedent, u 1 130 
Presence, the, i 3 289 
Press’d, lu 2 68 
Proof, 1 3 73 
Prosecute, u 1 244 
Purchase, i 3 282 


Q 


Ba-.ed 11 ^ 70 
1 ri 2 39 

! Re* leant i 1 144 
RCfeieet 1 2 142 
, Reiiic-ber i 2 2b9 

' R.cpdxr, u 1 216 
Pwei)ta^*', u 2 43 ^ 
Reversion i 4 >5 
Roundlj, u 1 120 
Rounas, lu 2 lol 
Royalties, 11 1 190 
Ruth, in 4 106 


^ Sateguiid (v’h i 2 35 
^ecuIel^ , 11 1 26b 
Set, IV 1 57 
Shadow, IV 1 292 
foheei, 3 61 
Shrei^d in 2 69 
Signories, m 1 22^ 
Signs of war, ii 2 <4 
Sluicetl out, 1 1 103 
Spent, 1 1 108 
Stand odt i 4 3S 
Sterling, iv 1 2b4 
Stream <trs vb ), iv 1 

SuEketjt, 1 1 101 
buln, 1 ^ 2i7 
Supplant, Ml 1 156 
Swoin brother, '3 0* 
Sympathy, iv 1 33 


Tall,u 1 286 
Task (vb), IV 1 *>2 
Temper, IV 1 29 
Tender (vb )» * 1 ^ 
Testament, m 3 94 
Tidings, u 1 
TV. m 3 160 


94 
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Triumphs, v 2 52 
Twain, X 1 60 


U 

Uncontrolled, x 3 90 
Undeaf, ii 1 16 
Underbearmg, i 4 29 
Unhappied, lu 1 10 

V 

Venom (adj ), u 1 19 


W 

Warder, x 3 117 
Watch, V 3 9 
Waxen coat, x 3 75 
Way\\ard, u 1 142 
Wisbly, \ 4 7 
Witnessing, n 2 22 
Wot, IX 1 250 


Y 

Yearn’d, v 5 76 
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Bt THOS C4RTWRIGHT, B A, BSc, 

Avithr of Appendices to “ King “ K%iig Henry VIII f tic, 

I Short Sketch of the Elizabethan Drama, 

At the time of the accession of Elizabeth, the drama for the 
most part consisted of Jdorahties or AUegoncal Plays 

The Morality \^as a representation m which some Lesson of 
duty was taught by personified qualities, sacb as Mercy, Justice, 
Temperance, and Riches 

The vanous characters were brought together in a mde 
kind of plot, the outcome of which was the triumph of Virtue 
or the establishment of some moral prmciple Satan was 
always introduced, and the humorous element was supped by 
hm torments at the hands of the Vice— a low jocular onffoodL 
who kept the audience m a “fit of mirth” The Oradk oj 
Seoul \ty and HU the Nail on the Head are two eiamptei of 
popular Moralities The Morality finally died out about tke 
end of Elizateth’s reigm 

The ReYi\al of Laming was in great part the caw of the 
downfall of the Morality p% The old Greek and Roman plays 
became more known, and wnters of the drama took these plays 
as their model 

At first the Virtues and Vices oS the Morality gate way to 
characters from cUssical mythology. The plot too, inatewl of 
treatmg of Christian moral^ was taken from the same source 
This kmd of drama was very fashionable at court throughoat 
the reign of Elizabeth Hie play generally abounded wilA 
compliments to the Queen, car to the nobles who were the 
patrons of the players 

The Interludes of John Heywood form a kmd of oonnecting 
link between the Morality and the regular drama. These plays 
were wntten for repreaentatmn at court dunug the rwgii of 
Henry VIII They were short humorems plays and rembled 
in many respects our mode*** ^^arce The characters wwa 



mostly drawn from real life, although the ‘ Vice ’ of the Morality 
pW was still retamed 

The Reformation hastened the change from the Morahby play 
to the modem drama The Interludes and Moralities were used 
to support either the Catholic or the Protestant side , and the 
plays were full of sneer, jest, and satire, which the opposing 
sides hurled fiercely at each other 
Accordmg to most authorities, the first stage of the regular 
drama bems with the first Eiiglish comedy, Ralph RoisUr 
D(nster This play was written by Nicholas Udall, master of 
Eton, and although performed before 1551, it was not published 
tiH 1566 The plot is woven round the adventures of a foolish 
town fop, and the manners represented are those of the middle 
class of the period The picture given m this play of London 
Mtizen life m the sixteenth century is extremely interesting and 
mstructive The earliest known English tragedy is OoshoduCf 
or Ferrex and Forrex It was written by Sackville and Norton 
and was first represented in 1562 The plot was taken from an 
ancient British legend like Ktng Leay^ but the piece was too 
heavy and solemn for the taste of the audience In 1664^ 
Richard Edwards combmed tragedy and comedy m Damon and 
Pyihms The plot was taken from classical mythology In all 
probability it was this play that was performed before the Queen 
at ^^tehall dunng the Christmas festivities, 1564 65 This 
play was well received by the public 
The success of these plays quickly led to the production of a 
large number of dramas They were, for the most part, written 
by men who were well acquai^ed-wiidi dr^Tn a. and 

who chose not only the romances of Italy and Spam for their 
blots, but also narratives from the Chronicle Histones of 
Englan d Among the dramatists who immediately preceded 
Shakespeare and who wrote durmg what has been termed the 
Second Stage of the drama, the most noted weie Marlowe, Peele, 
Greene, Nash, and Lodge They had all received a University 
education, and were aJl wntmg for the London stage between 
the years 1585 and 1593 

Canstopher Marlowe was bom at Canterbury m 1664 He 
received ms education at the Bongos School of his native city 
Mvd at Corpus Chnsti College, Cambndge Till 1587 the plays 
to the public had been wntto m prose and nme, but m this 
year Marlowe produced bis play of Tarnbeylaint the Greal m 
verse In to Life and Death of Dr Faustua, The Jew of 
Ifoto, and Edward //, Marlowe developed blank verse and 
eanaed to geneiral adoptaon by wnters of dramalae poetry In 
this mjaimer, Marlowe may be said in some degree to have 
way to the mighty creations of Shakespeare 
€C the rest of the dramatists mentioned above, Robert Greene 
umbTIv ratafcg bbat below Marlowe He was l^m at Norwich 
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m 1560 and received hia education at Cambndge More than 
fortv ’works are asciibed to his pen His cnief pU}s were 
A^phonsoj Orlamlo Funo^Oy Fnar BtLctm, and Jhe ScoVtsh 
Hisfone of Jai'i&a IV In Greene's pa’nphlet, A Groa/smrth oj 
%t howjht With a Million of Heptane f, written wnen its author 
was on his deathbed, we find the first certain reference to 
Sliakespeare Greene warns three of his fcUow authors, who 
hA\e been identified wit!' Marlowe, Peele and Kash (or Lodgi ) 
against players “ Yes, trust them not tor the’*e is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, that witn hiB itffer's Jimr* 
wrapt in a playei'^s Judoy supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank \erse as the of you and bemg an absolute 
Joliannta facto* limy is m his own conceit the only Shake scene in 
a country ** This pamphlet was published by Greene's fnentl, 
Henry Chettle Some thiee months later, in December, 1592, 
Chettle hunself published a pamphlet entitled Kind Harts 
]}ream In it he offered a hhleral apology to Shakespeare, for 
makmg pubhc Greene’s words He sajs I am as sorry as if 
the original fault had been my fault, because myself have seen 
his (Shakespeare’s) demeanour no less ci\ il, than he excellent m 
the quahty he professes , besides, divers of worship have 
reported his upnghtness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his art ” 
William Shakespeare was bom at Stratford-on Avon, War 
wickshire, m Apru, 1584 His father, John Shakespeare, who 
mamed in 1557, Mary Arden, the daughter of his landlonl, was 
a prosperous burgess of Stratford Wiliiam received his 
education at the Pw Grammar School of his iiative town In 
%/uueK9quence of his father’s difEicuIties, when he was orfij. thirteen 
years of s^e, he was taken frmn sahonl mtixa» t«-t(S8fst in bosmefis 
or to earn a hvmg in some w^y for himself What his employ 
ment was, or how he spent his time duiing the penod b^ween 
his leaving school and his remo'val to London, cannot be answered 
with certainty The story told by Rowe of the deer stealing m 
Charlecote woods is without proof, but it is most wbbable tliat 
the early penod of Shakespeare’s manhood was wild and riotous. 
When he was mneteen years of age he mamed Anne Hathaway, 
who was some eight years older than himself Whether the 
mamage proved a happy one or the reverse is a matter of oon 
jecture ^ey had three children— Susanna, bemtized May 26, 
1583, and twins, Judith and Hamnet, bom m February, 1585 
Shakespeare left Stratford and came to London m 1586 or 1587 
Here he met with Marlo'we and Greene, and became an actor 
and playwnght. How he hved when he first amved in London 
we do not ^ow ; but it is certam he soon became prosperous 
Hi 1589 he held a share m the Blackmars Theatre, and not many 
years later he became a part-owner of the Globe Theatre 
l>nnng these early years in London, besides acting, he did work 



for the stage by touching up old plays and writing new ones 
Ihe words of Greene, mentioned abo\e, show clearly that m 
1592 Shakespeare’s fame as an author had roused jealous feelings 
m some of the dramatists of the day 
Of Shakespeare as an actor -vve know but little The Ghost in 
Bamlet^ and Adam in As Tou Ltle Itf are said to have been his 
favourite parts He was a member of the Lord Chamberlam’s 
company, and appeared before the Queen on more than one 
occasion 

He finally retired to his native town in 1612 Durmg the 
twenty six years he had spent in London, he had become wealthy, 
femous, and honoured by the special favour of the Queen He 
never forgot Stratford Every year of his stay in London, he is 
said to have paid a visit to his family He had bought a house — 
New Place— at Stratford m 1597, and here he spent the remam- 
mg years of his life He died on Apnl 23, 1616, his fifty second 
birthday 

Of the thirty six plays which Shakespeare has given to the 
world, Mcuibeth, King Lear, Romeo and Miet, Hamlet, and 
Oihdlo are generally considered as the greatest of the tragedies , 

As You Like It, Midsummer-NigMs Di earn, and The Merchant of 
Vemce, as the finest comedies, and Conolanus, R%chard III , 
and M%U8 Gaesar as the most prominent of the histoncal plays 
Second only to Shakespeare m the drama of this penod stands 
Ben Jonson This dramatist was bom in 1674 After receivmg 
some education at Westminster School, he became a soldier, and 
fought m the Netherlands On his return to England, he 
ent^^r^ St John’s Tip 

for a shoit time He produced forty six pjays Ut cnc — . 

best known is the still acted comedy, JSvety Man %n hts Humour 
The tnajoniy of his productions were masques, oi short pieces 
for representation at coui t In these the words held a secondary 
place to the music, dumb show, and dresses Catahnie and 
^janus are Jonson’s principal tragedies, and, besides the 
comedy mentioned above, he wrote The Alchemist, and Volpone, 

or The Fox ^ v j 

Many dramatists wrote towards the end of this peiiod 
Among these the names of Beaumont and Pletcher, Massinger, 
John lord, and John Webster stand out prommently The 
diwf plays of Beaumont and Pletcher are PhdasUr, The Maid^s 
Trttgod/g, Kmg and Bo King Pletcher alone wrote, among 
other plays, The Faethftd Shepherdes&^a play remarkable for its 
lieaiitM poctiy. Massinger produced thirty-seven plays, the 
beet known The Nm Way to Pay Old Lms John 

B'ord's Perkm FForfteci? has been described as “the best histoncal 
after Siikeaqpeare." His other best-known plays are The 
Brokm Semt and Low’s Saenjure John Webster is best known 
9 B tike aafiboc of a&moaa The Dwihese of MaiA 



APl'ENUIA 


V « 


It Represeniation of a Play 

At tne commencement of Elizabe^'n’s reicjn ^he general public 
nad opportunities of witneaaing nU^^s pe r jrmtd on t* e stage 
erett^ed either m tne open air or in ‘some inn j jnl In the jear 
ioTh tnree tneatrei> were up m London ll‘e servants of the 
Earl of Leicester ba*lt t^ *«..*• theatre at wlule “The 

Tneatre ’ and “The Curtam were erct-ted m t>horeditch 
fields 

The greater part of tne iiite»'.o" cf the aho^c r^entioned 
theatres was open to the weatnci, onlj 1 le a*'*! a p ition 
of the gallery being covered. The stage corihistcd ol a uire 
room, the wails of which were covered w tapestry When a 
tragedy was to be enacted, tne tapestry was often removed and a 
covering of black substitute! Running along the back of the 
stage, at a height of from eight to ten feet abo.'e the floor was a 
kind of gallery This served for a variety of purposes On it, 
those actors who were supposed to speak from npi^er windows, 
towers, mountain sides, or any elevate<l pUce, took their stand 
There was no mo\dble scenery Sometimes a change of scene 
was represented by the mtroduction of some suMe»tive article of 
stage furniture Tnus, for evampie, a boagn of a tree w as 
brought on to represent a forest; a cardboard im'tatmn of a 
rock served for a raountamous place, or for the pebbly l>each of 
the seashore "VSooden mutation* of horses and towers we^-e 
also introduced But the most common way of mdicatmg a 
change of scene was by hanging out a board bearmg m large 
letters the name of the place of action 

A flag was unfurled on the roof of a theatre when a per- 
formance was about to be given 

Usnaliy the play commenced at three o’clock, and lasted two 
or three hours The pit or ‘ yard” of the theatre was occupied 
by the lower classes, who had to stand durmg the whole 
performance The nobility took their seats either m the boxes 
or on the rush st r e w n stage A flourish of trumpets was the 
signal that the play was about to commence When the 
trumpets had sound^ a third time, a figure clothed m a long 
black robe came forward and recited the prolo^e The curtam 
in front of the stage then divided and the pUy hegan. 

The actors appeared m costumes which, though sometimes 
costly, were not always m accordance with the tune and place 
demanded by the play They acted their parts in masks and 
wigs , and the feniale characters were always flUed by boys or 
smooth-faced young men. 

Between the acts there was dancing and Emgmg, and some- 
times at the close the clown would perform a jig to send the 
audience home m good humour Fzi^y, the actors assembled 
on the stase, knelt down, and oflerea up a prayer for tha 
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III. Classification of Shakespeare’s Plays, with date of each 
^ay (ascertained or conjectured), according to Professor 
Dowden 


Comedies 

Love’s Lahour’s Lost 1590 

Comedy of Errors 1591 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 1592 93 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream 1593 94, 

Merchant of Venice 1596 

Taming of the Shrew ’ 1597 

Meriy Wives of Windsor ’ 1593 

Much Ado about Nothmg 1598 

As Yon Like It 1599 

Twelfth Night 1600-1601 

All’s Well ttiat Ends Well ’ 1601-1602 

Measure for Measure 1603 

Troilus and Cressida ’ 1603 , revised, ’ 1607* 

Tempest 1610 

Wmter’s Tale 1610 11. 


Histoeies. 

1 Henry VL 1590 91 

2 and 3 Henry VI 1591-92. 
Richard Ilf 1593 
Richard 11 1594. 

King Jonn 1595 
land 2 Henry IV 1597-98 
Henry V 1599 
Hmiry Vm 1612-13 


Tbagedies 

Titus Andronicus 1588-90 

Borneo and Juliet ^ 1591, 1596-97. 

Julius Caesar 1601 

Hamlet 1602 

OtbeBo 1604 

Lear 1605 

Macbeth 1606 

Antony and Cleopatra. 1607. 

Oonblaxuis 1608 

Thnott. 1607-1608 

Berkles. 1608 

C^ymbeiiDe 1609 



IV Analysis of the Play 

See Introduction 

V Sketches of the Chief Characters 

Bidhard and Bolingbroke See Introduction, pp ard 
xxi\, and note the following 

“The pait of Eidiird gives tue. chiet u tercst tne plot Hii 
follj, his Mces, his mi'^fortunea, hia leluctiu^e to part with his 
crown, his fear to keep it, ms weak iiid won anisH regrets, his 
starting tears, his fits ot hectic passion, nis leered majesty, 
pass in succession before ua and make a picture a« natural as it 
IS affectmg ’* — Hazhtt 

“The character ot Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IS", is 
drawn with a masterly hand patient tor occasion, and then 
steadily ai ailmg himself of it , seemg his ad\dntage afar off, but 
only seizing on it wnen he has it withm his reach , humble, 
crafty, bold and aspiring, enuoachmg b\ rtgnkr but slow 
degrees, building power with opunon, ana cementing opinion 
by power Hamtt 

“Richard is so steeped m toluptuous habits that he must 
needs be a toluptuary even m his sorrow, and make a Inrurj of 
woe itself , pleasure has so thoroughly mastered his spirit, that 
he cannot mink of bearing pain as a duty or an honour, but 
merely as a hcense for the pleasure of maudhn self compassion ; 
so he hangs oter his gnefs, hugs them, nurses them, bunes him- 
self m them, as if the sweet agony thereof were to him a glad 
refuge from the stings of self reproach, or a clear release worn 
the exercise of manly thought — Hudson, Shalehpeare, his Zi/c, 
Artf aiid GharacUrn n 55 

“There is in Richard a constant overflow of emotionE from 
a total incapability of controlling them, and thence a waste 
of that energy which should ha\e been reserved for actions, m 
the passion and effort of mere resolves and menaces The con 
sequence is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations of unmanly 
despair and ungrounded bo]M — every feeling being abandoned 
for its direct opposite upon the pressure of external accident ” — 
Coleridge, Notes and I^tnres upomShaLspeare, quoted by Mr 
Rolfe 

“ Cold and considerate compared to the fanciful, a profound 
statesman compared to the romanticist and the poet, a quick 
horseman spurring the heavy overburdened Richard, bearing the 
misfortune of banishment with manly composure, and easing his 
nature by immediate search for redress, whilst Richard at the 
mere approach of misfortune immediately sinks, this man appears 



“All Bolmgbroke’s strengtti and craft are his own His 
IS a resolute gaze which sees his object afar off, and he has 
persistency and energy of will to carry him forward without 
faltenng He is not cruel, but shrinks from no deed that is 
needful to his purpose because the deed is cruel His faculties 
are strong and well-knit There is no finer contrast in Shake- 
speare’s historical plays than that between the figures of the 
formidable kmg of deeds and the romantic kmg of hectic feehngs 
and bnlliant words ” — Professor Bowden, Smlspeare Fnmer 
page 89 ’ 

The Queen Eichard’s wife is depicted by Shak^eare as a 
true loving woman, whose thoughts are all for the King, hence 
her anxiety about him when absent and her grief when she learns 
ef his misfortune and her willingness to share his imprisonment 
“ Banish us both and send the King with me,” 
she says, and, later, this bemg refused, she begs 

“Then whither he goes, thither let me go ” 

Moreover she is less disposed than he to kiss the rod, hence hei 
questioning reproach 

“ Wilt thou, pupil-hke, 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. 

And fawn on rage with base humility 
Which art a hon and a king of beasts ’ ” 

Altogether the character of the Queen, lightly as it is sketched, 
suggests a woman of affection, sense, and determination 
The Duke of York. The mcidents of importance in Richard H 
as yielding insist mto the character of York are (1) his expostu- 
lation with the mng for seizing the estates of Bolingbi oke This 
argues a just and sagacious mmd But the fact that the protest 
doM not contmue after its expression points to a feeble time 
serving trait that mars this apparent robustness and honesty , 
(2) hts r^ncy, which points to a loyalty that was smcere, but 
winch attach^ itself rather to the office than to the person of 
the K in g , (3) his vacillation in deahng with the mvasion of 
Bohn^roke, whom he first condemns and then so far condones 
as to declare himself neuter , (4) his conduct m respect to his son 
Anmerle’s treason, where his fervent loyalty to the thione shows 
how completely he has attlwhed hims^ to the new king, and 
also how smoere his attachment is Here again, however, there 
sore signs of vamllatiDn strongly marked 
JoJm 0? Gaunt The loyalty, patriotism, and fatherly affection 
Gaunt are very prominently portarayed by Shakespeare The 
aem where the statesman's hea^ wars against the father’s heart 
k one of great pathos out of whnffi Gaunt stands forth a man of 



to the King \^hen on his death Tied are os sincere as a’*e 
ell timed and de^ened Hi"* fervent love ot country ap ex 
piC'ioed m tne follovMng lines 

“ This royal throne of t*ii« sc^»ptitd lalc, 

This earth of majesty tl is zjcat of iUih, 

This other Eden, demi paradibe 

This blessed plot, tnis eartn, tbi* trF Engl iiid 

18 mspinng to an emirent degree, 'tthilat the vvhole o: hi« 
thoughts and actions seem to be those of a an vf hoiic nef is 
run and who sees visions and dreams dreams A nan then ot 
lofty patnotism, of warm affection, and of unswerving, yet by no 
means blmd loyalty is what we see m Shakespfarea Jonn f/ 
Gaunt 

Aumerle is a man of little pnnciple and of less loyalty He 
the first to support and the first to plot against Bolingbrf»ke 
His cowardice is apparent m his abject appeal to the ’King a 
mercy and m his desertion of his fellow conspirators There is 
nothing in his character to suggest the nobility witn which 
Shakespeare afterwards credits him m Henry V wne’x lie fights 
bravely and dies at Agmeourt 

Thomas Mowbray appears but little, and that little sugMts 
either a consummate actor or a high mmded man, insomudi as 
either he lied to shield the King m respect to Gloucester s death 
or he bore himself with digmty and forbearance against a foul 
accusation That Bolmgbroke contemplated his recall from 
banishment and the manner of his death, suggest rather the latter 
than the former alternative 

Northumherland is apparently a “haughty insulting man, 
who supports Bolmgbroke out of r^ard for his order rather 
than from devotion to his person & the deposition scene he 
plays the contemptible part of striving to humiliate a fallen 
man, so much so that even Bolmgbroke is moved to interpose 
Carlisle wms our admiration by bis sturdy devotion to the 
deposed Kmg and by his plucky condemnation of the tactics, 
successful though they have be^, of the usurper That this 
sturdmess proceeded from his belief in “the right divmc of 
kings to govern wrong” does not detract from its ^ne however 
mu^ it may impel us to condemn his theology and even his 
intelhgence His sincenty and boldness are rehreshing With 
Bohn^roke we may well excWm 

“ High sparks of honour in thee have I seen ” *' 

The Duchess of York appeals to us as a loyal and devoted 
mother, nor does the worthlessness of her son Aumerle prevent 
us from adminng the true womanliness of her (diaracter and of 
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her affection for her murdered brother the Duke of Gloucester, 
and if her thirst for vengeance is m any wise unrighteous it is at 
least strikingly human, as is also her gnef and despair m seeing 
the wicked exalted 


VI 


Proverbial and Pithy Sayings 

Things sweet to taste prove to digestion sour ” 

I m 236 

All places that the eye of heaven \isits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens ” 

I m 276 6 

“ There is no virtue like necessity ” i m 228 

“ Woe doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is but famtly borne ” i ui 281-2 
“ 0 who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thmking on the frosty Caucasus ’ 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By base imagination of a feast ’ 

Or wander naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic Summer’s heat’ 

0 no ’ the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feehng to the worse ” i m 243 
“Where words are scarce, they aie seldom spent m vam, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words m vam ” 

n 1 7 8 

“ Violent fires soon bum out themselves. 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ” 

n i 34 


“ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, tms seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise , 

This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

Agamst infection and the hand of war , 

Tms happy breed of men, this httle world. 

This precious stone set m the silver sea, 

Whicm serves it in the oflSce of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands , 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England 

n 1 40 


** The ripest fruit first fedls ” n i 153 

** Omnfmrf s m heaven , and we are on the earth 
Where nothing lives but crosses, cares and gnef ” 

n u 79 
TT n 122 



** Evermore thanks the exchequer of the poor n m 165 
“ Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Caji \^ash the balm from an anomted king ”111 ii 54 5 

« Weak men must fall, for hea^en still guards the nght ** 

m 11 62 

“ Death mil ha\ e his day ” m 11 103 

Wise men ne’er sit and \*tail their woes ” m 11 178 
“ Let’s talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs ” m 11 145 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as parts and cover to our bones, 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stones of the death of kings ” in 11 152 

He IS come to ope 

The purple testament of bloody war ” ni lu 93 
** And my large kmgdom for a little grate, 

A little grave, an obscure grave ” m m 153 

“ Ga\e 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain, Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long ” iv i 97 
A mockery king of snow ” iv i 260 

“ Kiss the rod ” v 1 32, 

“ As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well graced actor leat es the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thmkmg his prattle to be tedious ” 

** Pride must have a fall ” 

VI! Metre 

The blank verse m which Shakespeare wrote his plays consists 
of hues or verses contaming ten syllables, the second, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, and tenth of which are accented, the odd s;}llables 
being unaccented Such a bne or verse is called an iambic penta- 
meter, an iambus bemg a combination or foot of two syllables, 
the second of which is stressed or accented, the first having no 
accent, and a pentameter (Greek pente, five, metron, measure) is 
a combination of five such feet The chief charm of this me^ 
IS its extreme simplicity Provided proper care be taken to 
avoid monotony, blank verse is capable of very great hterary 
beauty It is the great ment of Shakespeare that he rang ^ 
changes of infinite vanety on this simple metncal combination as 
no writer before or after him has be^ able to do Some of the 


v u 23 

V. V 88 
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monotony thereof, vull he given below, mean "while we proceed 
to furnish one or two exdimples of orthodox iambic pentametres 
from litcha7d IT 

“ Or cloy I the hun | gry ed'ge ] of ap' | petite, | 

By base | unag | ina | tion of | a f4ast ” | i in 296 7 

“This rdy | al house ( of kings, ] this seep | tred isle, | 

This 4arth | of maj | esty', [ this s^at | of Mars ” | ii i 40 1 

The chief de\ices for relieving the monotony of ordmary 
blank verse iambic pentameters are 

1 Placing the accent on the Jirst instead of on the second 
syllable of a dissyllabic foot This gives us the Tiockee, which 
is the appropnate name for a foot of tw o syllables, the hrst of 
which carries the accent as m the word hapjyy 

2 The introduction of monosyllabic feet 

3 The employment of hypermetne syllables, resultmg in 
trisyllabic or even quadrisyllable feet 

(1) The acceiU thrown had on the, Jirst syllable This occurs 
most commonly after a pause, wherefore, smee the pause occurs 
most frequently at the end of a Ime, the trochee is most often 
found at the beginnmg of a line The accent thus produced is 
known as the yause accent 

what [ I sp6ak | my lif4 | shall prdve | it true ” [ 

I 1 87 

Blood' y 1 with spur' ] ring, &'er | y red' | w ith hast'e ” | 

II 111 58 

“ Cbmfort I my hege 1 why look's j your grace ( so pdle’ ” 

III 11 75 

See also i i 28, i i 54, i i 88, i ii 56, i u 7^, i lu 7, 
L ui 88, 1 111 148, u 1 88, n 1 187, n u 108, n iii 58, etc 

(2) MmoeylMnc feet employed When great stress is required 
to be placed upon a monosyllable, no other syllable is allowed to 
stand m the same foot with it, so that an incomplete foot con 
sistmg of a strongly accented monosyllable results Such mono 
syUables are most often (1) those contammg long vowels or 
(uphthongs, (2) those contammg a vowel fouowed by r, and 

(3) imperative or exclamatory monosyllables as “ speak ^ ” 
“ peace > ” It is to be observed that this use of a monosyllable 
to serve as a dissyllable may he explamed as due, either to the 
natural tendency to dissyllabise a monosyllable whose vowel is 
long, or to the necessity for a pause after an imperative word, 
whsoh IS most convemently accomplished by the omission of an 
nDaocented syllable, the plaoe of which wotdd often be supplied 



the contrary, the place of the anting syllable wouiu 
best supplied by a pause or a gesture as above intimated 

(a) Monosyllabic feet loith Imig vonds or diphthongs 
“Yea, look^st | thou pa|?e^ Let | me see | the iviitmg ” 

V ii 

(b) Monosyllabic feet iiith lonel or diphthong followed oy 
“r ^ 

“ Who, when | they s^e | the M J U7S npe | on ear'th ” | 

I XI 7 

“ And in | compas ] sion w4ep | the/' e out ” | v i 48 
“Of good I old A' jbraham | L&ids | appellants ” | iv i 104 
“ And long 1 hve Hen | rj fou | rth o* | the name ” | iv i 112 
“ The date | less lim | it <5f ] thy d6 [ ar will *’ j i ui 151 

(c) Emphatic monosyllabic feet 

“ StaVi I the king | hath thrown i his war | der down ” 

I 111 118 

“ What says | he ’ Md | y nd | thing , all | is said ” ii i 148 
“ Gentle ] min ] tv ill ydt | go mus ] ter men ” | ir n 108 
“ In my kms | man | ithCm | the king | hath wronged ” | 

n 11 114 

Not only are monosyllables con\ erted into dissyllables, but also 
words of two, three, or more syllables axe len^ened, frecmently 
^ the addition of an “r* or “r ” This is referred to by Sidney 
Walker in his Skake'ipeare’s VermJiroUton m the following words 
“Words such as ‘juggler,’ ‘tickling,’ ‘kindling,’ ‘England,’ 
nrvgry/ ‘children,’ and the like aie frequently pronounced by 
if a vowel were mterposed between the 
liquid and the Richard H of 

this len^henmg of words are EngecauU, vr i~Tr ~T&ihitbe2^ 
(4 syllables) i ui 80 ' 

In this connection must be noted mv&iciaTis (4 syllables), i lu 
228 , imiiatton (5 syllables), n i 23 , euccessum (4 syllables), ir 
L 179 , correction (4 syllables), iv i 77 Phystctan (5 syllables), 

I 1 154 The “ed” hnal is sometimes pronounced as a separate 
syllable for the sake of the metre, as accused^ i i 17 , ccmtrtved, 

I 1 96 , couched, i m 98, etc 

(3) One or m>re, extra [hypermetric), syllables 
(a) At the end of a line 

“Namely ] to appdal | each <5th ] er of ( high treason ” | 

I I 27 

“ Came I' | appel | lant t6 | this pnnee | ly presence ” | i i 34 
“ Call him I a sldnd | rous c6w | ard dnd ] a vil7ain ” ] i i 61 , 

and m hundreds of other cases which the student will readily 
detect ^ 
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(6) At the beginmnff of a line 

“I had thdnght | my lord \ to have learned | his hdalth | of 
y<5u ” 1 n m 24 

(c) In the body of a line 

“ Lies m 1 their purses ] and wh6 1 so em'p | ties th4m ” | 

II 11 130 

** As blinks \ henevo | lences ind [ I w6t | not what ” [ 

n X 250 

Thou Rich 1 ard shill | to the Ihike ] of N6r | folk ” | i n 38 

PolyfyUahtc names, and lessfrequmUy other polysyllables, when 
placed at the end of a Ime, often receive but one accent, the rest 
of the syllables being hypermetnc, and when lists of names 
occur in the body of a passage, great liberties are taken with 
the metre 


“ That Hir I ry Buke ] of Hire 1 ford. Ram lold Ldrd Gobham, | 
Sir Thdm ( as Er'p | mghim, [ Sir J6hn | feamstin, } 

Sir Jihn ] Norbiry, | Sii l^bjert Wiltertdn ] and Princts 
QuoitU ”1 n 1 279 84 

“ It mdst j be grint | ed F | am Ihike | of Lincos^er ” | 

II m 124 

“ On in I y dth ] er groiind ] inhib \ iteble ”1 i i 65 

“That which j he hith | detiined | for liwd ] empldymcTii ” I 

i 1 90 


“Hereford*’ is to be scanned as a dissyllable, “Herford,’ 
throughout the play 

4 Accent and emphasis Abbot remark^ 
syllable receiving the TiTeans ne<^- 

aanly emphatm3-ji-««^^ emphatic relatively to the 

jaiMweocicetr'^Sble or syllables in the same foot, and may be 
much less emphatic than the other accented syllables in the 
same verse In Shakespeare’s time there was apparently a 
greater stre^ upon the word “ the ” than is the case with us, 
hence the following 

“Through ih^ j false piss j age 6f j thy thr(5at | thou best ” ] 

I 1 125 

** Draws ihi | sweet In | fant briath ) of gin ] tie sliep ” j 

I ui 133 


MoMsyUdbic preposittcns sometimes receive the accent 

“Keroed t6 I ihe s6nl \ with slinider’s vin|omed spiar ” j 

I 1 171 

** Or wfth 1 pale big j gar fiar j impiach ) my height ” | 



5 Brolm terses When a line is broken up between two 
speakers, the verse is either 

(a) negular, as 

“ Winch breathed 1 this pois [ on 

R^e I must b4 I withstood ” | 

I 1 173 

Or (b) Om lapping of the former the latter speaker in the 
completion of the -v erse 

“ What say's | his ma 1 jesty' ’ | 

1 Sorrdw | and gnef 1 of hedrt ” 1 

m m 184 

(c) There may also be what Abbott calls Amphtbiotis becttarif m 
which a fragment of a \erse cornea between and completes two 
other fragments The best example of this m Richard 11 is 
as follows 

“ I will I appeach j the vilZatTi ‘ 

I WTiat IS I the matter’ | 

P^ace, I foohsh | womdn ' j 
where, it is to be observed, the two feet 

I What IS j the matte? ’ | 

make an iambic pentameter, here more or less imperfect, with 
the three feet that precede and with the three that follow them. 
This peculiarity is neither so common nor so pronounced m this 
play as m many other of Shakespeare’s works 

6 Mision, as might be expected, is a ver^ common device for 
narrodiagjtthat would otherwise be hypermetrical syllables by 

the suppiession'^'Trvowei-^sQijnd The commonest elisions, m 
addition to for iLtllt Ve for aret'^lbrnot, which are in general 
use to day, are th* for the, t* for to, *t for it, fcac w or hts, f fop 
m, *em for them A light vowel following a liquid {I, m, «, r) is 
slurred, and, so far at least as coneems the metre, is lost This 
18 exce^ingly common with r Almost invariably when tA and 
V come between two vowels, they are dropped, and the two 
syllables are run into one In the middle of a trisyllable the 
vowel », when unaccented, is often dropped 

Prefixes and suffixes mag be dropped The former are fre 
quently so treated, the latter not so frequently It would be 
tedious to refer to all the instances m which the pecnhanties 
are illustrated m Richard II , hence only one or two typical 
examples wiU be given hapha23*rd under each head 

th^ for the This is very common when “the” is followed by 
a vowel 

“ Th’ acciSs I er and | th’ accds [ ed fr4e ] ly ap^ak.” | i i. 17 

“ Th* unstdop I mg fir'm | ness 6f | my dp I nght sdtd ” [ 

I I m 



’t for it 

“Your grac | e’s p4r | don, dnd 1 1 li 6 pe | I hdd ’t ” 1 i i I 4 x 

’s for IS 

“ To dll 1 ins lands | and sig | nones | when he ’s | return’d | 

IV 1 87 

Light vowel slurred before a liquid 

“ Here t6 | make g 6 od | the hois | t*rou8 loud | appeal ” 1 1 i 4 

“Aimed dt ) your high | ness n 6 | invet| ’rate malece ” | 

I 1 14 

“ Sluiced odt | hia in'n | certt s 6 ul | through streams | of blood ” I 

I 1 103 

“Lord Marshl | commdnd | our 6 f ] ficers | at ai'ms ” | 

I 1 104 

Also h*r (bar), i 1 114 , spirit (spirit), i m 70 {this is the 
usual pronunciation of spirit in Shakespeare) , remember, i lu 
269, theifie, n 1 *1 , fiaWrers, n 1 100, enemies, n 1 183, 
cov'nant^ n m 50, aftW^m 11 3, rey’ycjwjs, m u 172, cap'tal^ 
rv 1 151, and m many other places 


V dropped between two vowels 

“I bear'd | you sdy I that you | had rafhlr | refiise ” | 

IV 1 15 

“ But fdr I our tnis | ty brdth'r | m Idw, 1 the dbbot ” | 

V 111 137 

“ Reproach [ and dia | sold | tion hdng | eth over (o’er) him ” | 

n i. 258 


Unaccented i dropped in tnsyllaNea 

“ Dogs, 4as I dp won_ [ to faw'n | on an' | y mdn ” | m 11 130 

Prefeces dropped light, i 1 82, 'cmplices, 11 111 165, 
’oatfia^, I ui 190 and v u 66 , ’plaining, i lu 175 , ’plaints, v 
m 127 , ’vantage, 1 m 218 , ihhaibitobble (uninhabitable), i 1 65 , 
’hcmowr, I in 77, 'rag’d, n i 70, ’tmd, iv 1 196 

Svffixea dropped Affects (affections), i iv 30, haught 
(haughty), rv 1 254 , mads (maddens), v v 61 , threat 
(threatens), in m 90 , yond (yonder), m m 91 


7 Incomplete verses occur either at the beginning or at the 
end of speeches, and in excited dialogue There is good reason 
for the bdief that many of these irregular verses are due to cor- 
ruptions that have been allowed to creep into the text They 
aim znadi: pauses, the missmg feet being filled in by appropnate 
action asi in 42 


“ Why thdn [ I will | Farewdll, | old Gaun't,” [ 
where a long pause, followed by the shakin£r of hand<« fin« Ttr» 





8 AUxaiidnm^ An Alexandnne is a \erse of six feefe, each 
containing two syllables, the second of \^hich is accented, % e 
It is an lamOxC hexameter The following is a good example of 
this kind of metre, by Bijden, who re\elled in Alexandrmes, 
which are, it maj be obser\ed, m high fa\our amongst hrench 
poets 

“ And ndw | by win^ds and wa\'es ' my lit'e j less limbs | are 
tos'sed ” 

It has been questioned whether fehdke'-peare e\er leally made 
use of iambic nexameters, and much ingenuity has been shown 
in explaming away apparent Alexandiines Abbott’s statement 
is not quite so sweeping He says that a perfect Alexandnne is 
seldom lound m 'Shakespeare, and certainh the verses of twelve 
syllables may irequently, by elision and by the postulation of 
hypermetric syllables, be made to scan as iambic pentameters 
But it must be admitted that verses of twelve syllables, every 
other one of which bears the accent, t e iambic hexameters, do 
occur with sufficient fiequency to admit of httle doubt that 
Shakespeare knew of the \ alue of the Alexandrine and further 
made use of it to v ary his iambic pentameters Th^s is especially 
the case in Richard II 

Undeniable Alexandrines 

“ More than' | your lord’s' | depdrt | ure we^p | not , mdre’s j not 
se4n ”1 n u 25 

“ Found truth' [ m aU' ] but 6ne , I I, m' j twelve thous | and 
none ’* | rv i 171 

See also n u 41, n u 109, n in 168, n m 29, m ii 90, 
m IV 74, V 11 28, \ ui 21 t iii 42, v lu 101, v iv 2 

Apparent Alexandrines 'tesolved 

“The Lord' j Northumbeiland | his son' 1 young H4n|iy 
Percy ” ii u 53* 

Here there is no doubt that Horthumberland, m accordance with 
Shakespeare’s treatment of names, is mtended to form one foot 
only and the cy of Percy is hypermetne 

“ And as' ] I am' | a gen'tleman ] I ened' [ it him' ” 

The word * gentleman ’ may here be treated as a dissyllable, the 
last syllable of which is hypermetne 

9 Peculiarities oj Accent In some verses, examples of which 
are given below, apparent irregularities exist, because the word 
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This being allowed for, the irregularity is at once recognized as 
only apparent and not real 

“ Until' 1 the heavens, \ env'y | mg ear'th’s [ good hdp ” | 

I 1 23 

** And for' | our ey4s | do hdte [ the dir6 | aspect ” ] i m 127 
This IS the usual pronunciation of aspect m Shakespeaie as will 
be seen in I in 209 

“ He sh6rt | ens four | years of | my soul’ | s exil4 ” | i m 217 
Making' | the har'd | way sw'eet j and de [ lectabZe ” | 

II 111 7 

“ If th'y 1 offen' | ces were | up6n | record ” | rv i 230 

So ** adverse,” i in 82, “sepulchre,” i m 196, “perspec 
tives,” n 11 18 , “ superfluous,” in i\ 64 

10 Rhyme Concernmg the occasional occurrence of rhyme m 
Shakespeare’s plays Dr Abbott remarks “Rhyme was often 
used as an effectiv e termination to a scene When the scenery 
was not changed or the arrangements were so primitive that the 
change was not easily perceptible, it was perhaps additionally 
desirable to mark that the scene was finished Rhyme was also 
used m the same convenient way to mark an mide which other 
wise the audience might have great difficulty m recognizmg an 
aside 

To rruirk the md of a Scene 

“ Go to Flint castle there I’ll pine away , 

A kmg, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey 

Discharge my followers let them hence away, 

From Richard’s night to Bolmgbroke’s fair day ” 

ni 11 209 219 

To mark the end of a speech 

“ High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire. 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire ” 

I 1 18-19 

Vllf Some Peculiarities of Shakespearian English 

Elizabethan English, on a superficial \iew, appears to present 
this great pomt of difference from the English of modem tunes — 
that m the former any uregulanties whatever, whether in the 
formstabn. of words or m the combination of words into syllables, 
are allowahle. In the first place, almost any part of speech can 
be used ae any other part of speech An adverb can be nsed as 
a verb, ** They askance th«r eyes ”, as a noun, “ the backward 





\erb Yoii can ‘‘happy” your finend, “malice” or “fool” 
your enemy, or “fall ’ an axe on his neck An adjective can he 
used as an adverb, and jou can feel and act “easy,” “tree,” 
“excellent’ , or as a noun, and you can talk of “fair” instead of 
“beautj,” and a “pale” instead of a “paleness” E^en the 
pronouns are not exempt ftom these metamorphoses A “he * 
IS used for a man, and a lady is described b^ a gentleman as 
“ the fairest she he has yet beheld ” 

In the second place, e\ery variety of apparent grammatical 
inaccuracy meets us He for him, him for hp , spoke and tool 
for spoken and taken, plnial nommati\e8 'with singular verbs, 
relatives omitted where they are now considered necessary , nn 
necessary antecedents inserted , shall for uill, shotdd for uofuld, 
v:ovld for xiish , to omitted after “ I ought,” inserted after “I 
dnrst”, double negatives, double comparatii es (more better, 
etc ), and superlatives, such followed by uhuh, that hy as , as 
used for as if that for as that, and lastly, some verbs with 
ap^rently two nouns, and others without an> nominative at all 
—Abbott, Shalespenan Oxammar 

I NomtS 

Plural where we use sxiigvlar 

“ Whither jou -will, so I were from your sights ” rv i 315 
When an abstract noun as above refers to several persons it was 
the custom amongst Elizabethan writers to use the plural form 
as here 

“Say when, where, and how, 

“Cam’st thou by this ill tidings^ speak, thou wretch ” 

m IV 79 80. 

So news, in iv 82, and odds, ni iv 89 

Singular where we use plural 

“ And everythmg is left at s»a: and seven ” ix u 122. 

Abstract for concrete 

“Cousm, farewell , wh&t presence must not know, 

From where you do remain let paper show ” i lu 249 
Bo slander, i i 113, receipt, i i 126, ransom, n i 56, conduct, 
XV 1. 157 , fear, v vu. 31 

Nouns used as adjectives 

“ Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood ” i i 119 
So traUor, i i 102, companion, i ii 55, infant, i m 133, 
December, i m 298, vcTiom, ii i 19, lassal, m m 89, subject, 
rv i 126 ; sunshine, rv i 221 , triumph, v u 66 

Verb used as noun 
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Although it IS very common m Shakespeare to find a noun used 
as a \erb, it is unco^nmon to find a verb used as a noun as here 

II Adjectives 

Adjective med as adierb Bight (= rightly), i i 46, 
(=q^uite), I ill 205, orderly,! iii 9, gm?oz£s (= grievously), 
I IV 54, new {= newly), ii i 31 , heavy (=heavily), n ii 30, 
hig (=boastingly), m u 114, double (=doubly), m ii 117, etc 

Gompownd adjectives These are exceedingly common in 
Shakespeare’s writings, the doublets often being alliterative 
which gives them an e\ en greatei force 
Time honour’d, i i 1 , high stomach’d, i i 18 , soon-believ- 
mg, I 1 101 , ten times barr’d up, i i 180 , out dared, i i 190, 
darmg hardy, i i 43 , eagle wing’d, i iii 129 , sky aspinng, 

I 111 130 , rival hatmg, i iii 131 , harsh resounding, i lu 
135, etc , etc 

Adjectives out of place 

“ Divides are thing entire to many objects ” n ii 17 

Wdcome you are ” n iii 170 

** Glad am I ” mu 104 

“ That m a Christian climate souls refined 
Should show so hemous black obscene a deed ” rv i 130 1 

Possessive adjeciiie transposed 
Dear my liege i i 184 

Observe the French idiom as well as inversion in letters patents^ 

II 1 202 , formerly many Romance adjectives were inflected in 
this fashion 

DovUe superlative No good example in Bichard II 
Double compai ative 

** The envoy of less happier times ” n i 49 

This IS a very pecuhar expression 
** Thy waste is no whit baser than thy land ” n i 103 

Also n i 95 and iii iii 137 

Adjective used as noun 

“ And let them die that age and suUens have ” ii i 139 

Also good, I 11 57 and i lu 300 , worse, i ni 301 , last, n i 
1 , happy, V ui 94 

used as adjectival suffix in place of “ in ” 

** Should run thy head from thy unrever&nt shoulders ” 

II 1 123 



Concerning this \ erv common substitute of in for un and vtce^ 
itrn. Abbot sajs, ' We appear to ha\e no definite rule of 
d^tinotion e' en now, since we use nnqratpfvl^ inqrafttvde , 
unequal, laequahty Un seems to bd\e been preferred by 
Shakespeare before p and r, which do not allow m to precede, 
except m the form im In seems also to haAe been letained m 
many cases from the Latm, as m the cifee of inqiatus, wipor 
tunium, etc As a general lule we now use t7t wheie we desire 
to make the negati\e a part of the word and U7i where the 
separation is maintained — untiue, mfirm , hence un is always 
used with participles — untamea, etc Perhaps also un is 
stronger than in ” 

The=hy that=ablati\e of old demonstrativ'e “ thaet ” 


Woe doth heavier sit ” i iv 279 

m Aktic?les 

Dejlnite article omitted 

** Ah, Eichard, with the ej es of hea\ y mmd ” ii i\ 18 
“ So longest way shall ha\e the longest moans ” \ i 90 

Indefinite artide omitted 

“ If ever I were traitor ” i ui 

“ In war was never lion rag’d so fierce ” n i 173 

“ It is such crimson tempest should bedrench ” m in 46 


IV Advbbbs 

Double negatives The Old English custom m respect to nega- 
tives was to make the one intensify or emphasise the other 
The Latin custom is that the one anmhilates the other, as in 
nonnunquam, not never = sometimes The Latm custom ^d not 
come into our language until after the middle of the seventeenth 
century The English custom is seen in Matt tcxu 46 “Ne 
nan ne dorste nan thmg dcsian ” (No one durst ask him any 
thing) , and m Chaucer’s Prologue, 70-71 where he says of the 
Knight 

He never yit no vilemye ne sayde, 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight ” 

In each of these sentences there are four negatives — Heiklejohn 
Hor never look upon each other’s face ” i m 185 

“Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ” ii. i 3 
“ Nor no man’s lord ” IV i. 255 

“ Nor shall not be the last ” v v 25 

“Whra 7JO man Tieuer comes but that sad dog v v 70 

Also I m 185 and x. iu. 188 
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The M gemtiie case of noiim and •pronouns used as adverbs 
“ Xeeds must I like it well ” ui u 4. 

ZJompare also backwards and sideways 
Adterhs with the prefix which signifies some preposition. 
mchas^Hn,” “o/,” 

*‘Show notbmg but confusion, eyed aioyy n ii 19 

But warily 

** Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet ” i m 3 
Adverb used as adjective 

“ The anointed kmg is hence ” u m 96 

Ellipse of adveibial inflection 

“The Duke of Noifolk, spnghtfuUy and hold ” i m 2 

This is very common , the ly is imderstood fiom the preceding 
word and so serves for the seeming adjective, which it converts 
mto a true ad\erb 


V Peonouns 

** Thou** •used for ^Hhee** 

Make me, that notbmg have, with nothmg grieved, 

And thou with all pleased, t^t hast all achieved ” 

IV 1 216 7 

Personal pronoun used as a reflexive This is a common 
Elizabethan idiom, and due to the fact that reflexive pro 
nouns were innovations that had not yet asserted themselves 
sufficiently to exclude personal pronouns from bemg used 
reflexively as had been the case previously 

“ Then thus I turn me from my country’s light ” i iii 176 

Op II n 147 {him— himself), n u 106 {thee^thysdf), n m 161 
(yott=:yotiM“se(f), m ui 83 {the/m^themsd'ves) 

Beiative omitted 

** Why ha>e you not proclaimed Northumberland, 

And all the rest [that are] revolted faction traitors 

n 11 57 

** I hate the murderer, lo\ e him (who is) murdered ” v v 40 
Op I 1 - 60, n n. 128^ ni m 169, rv i 256, iv i 334, v iv 2, 
m all of wmch the omitted relative is m the nommative case 

Also L n. 1, n u 145, n m 73, in n 94, m u 211, m n 
101, rv* i 196^ where the omitted relative is m the objective case 

** Whsch** used for and ^*thfxt ” 

icTntar Hm# ‘nsKfllfi wluch staud out m Ireland ” i iv 38 



“ Beshrew me, cousin, u.hK'h didst lead me forth ” ill ii 205 
And wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy correction mildlj , kiss the rod, 

And faw u on rage with base humility, 

Which ait a hon and a king of beasts ’ ” v i 31 4 

Redundant object Instead of saying “ I know ■what you are,” 
in which the object of the -verb “I know” is the clause ‘‘what 
you are,” Shakespeare fiequently intioduces, before the de 
pendent clause, another object, so as to make the dependent 
clause a mere explanation ot the object — Abbott 

“March on and mark King Richard how he looks ” ni m 61 

** Didst thou not mark the King, w’hat words he spake’ ” 

V iv 1 


“ITAoi” Ui a relatiie What being simply the neuter of the 
interrogative who, ought consistently to be similarly used 
As, theiefore, icho is used relatively, we may expect what to be 
used likewise And so it is, but, inasmuch as the adjective 
which very early took the force of the relative pronoun, what was 
supplanted by which, and is rarely used relatiiely E\en when 
it IS thus used, it generally stands before its antecedent, thereby 
indicating its mterrogati\e force, though the position of the 
verb IS altered to suit a statement instead of a question — Abbott 


“ What our contempt doth often hull from us 
We wish it ours agam ” 

“ Look what I speak my life shall prove it true ” i i 87 
“ The which ” used, with repetiUm of the antecedent 
“ Eight hundred nobles, 

In name of lendings for your highness^ soldiers. 

The which (nobles) he hath detained for lewd employment ” 

L X 90 

ThcU^iohich thing 


“And, that is worse. 

The Lord Northumberland, his son, young Harry Percy, 
With all their powerful fnends, are fled to him ” n ii 55 


Which=ias to which 


“ Showers of blood, 

The which how far off from the mind of Bohngbroke, 

It IS such cnmsou tempest should bedew ” m ni 46 
“ With unrestrained loose companions— 

Even such, they say, as stand m narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers , 

Which he, young, wanton and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour to support 


V ill. 10. 
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“As” used as a relative 
“ I cannot but be sad, so heavy-sad 
As makes me faint ” D- ii 31 

which means “ I feel such sadness as ” 

VI Veebs 

“In general distmction of inflections which pi e\ ailed during 
the Elizabethan period, en was particularly discarded It was 
therefore dropped in the conversion of nouns and adjectives mto 
verbs, except in some cases where it was peculiarly necessary to 
distmguidi a noun or adjecti\e from a verb Hence it may 

be said that any noun or adjective should be converted into a 
verb by the Elizabethan author ” 

Nouns as verbs 

“Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle ” n in 87 

“liOTp out our droopmg country’s broken wmg ” n i 292 

“And cloister thee in some religious house ” v i 23 

“ Let me unhtss the oath ’twixt thee and me ” v i 74 

“Who sitting m the stocks refuse their shame ” v v 26 



Also to safeguard, i u 35 , piece, v i 92 , joy, y iii 96 
Intransitive used transitively 

“ Which false hope lingers m extremity ” n u 72 

Here Ungers =lengthen8 out 

“ lict not to-morrow, then, ensue to day ” n i 197 

“ That he, our hope, might have retired his power ” n u 46 
“For why the senseless brands will sympathise 
The heavy accent of thy movmg tongue ” v i 46 7 

“ Oh how it yearrCd my heart when I beheld ” v v 76 

Also atone, i i 202, rmcwhei = remind, i in 269 , stay, ii i 
289 , part, m i 31 , scoffing, m u 163 , faU, in iv 104 

Transitive used isUransitivdy 

“The love of wicked men conuerte to fear ” v i 66 

“For there, they say, he daily doth frequent ” y m 6 

“ IMsorder, horror, fear and mutmy 
Shall here mAohif ” ly i 141-2. 

Is for has {common mth verbs of motion) 
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‘‘Is safe arrived,” ii ii 50, “Are fled to him,*^ V u 66, 
“ Are gone and fled,” in ii 73 , also v m 82 , in u 73 , rv i 
89, etc , etc 

/wipe? ^owil ^erh^ 

“ Me rather had my heart might feel your lo\e ” ni m 142 

Dr Abbott (sect 230) says “ In Chancer and earlier ^ nters, 
preference is expressed, not by our modern * I had, or would, 
rather ' (= sooner), but by (Toj me (it) were liefer (German heher), 
that is, more pleasant ” These two idioms are confused m this 
passage Me is a datii e, as m Methinhs^ mfibeertiHf etc 

Singular verb luith ^jfiural nominative 


“ What 15 six winters’ ” 

I lu 261 

“ Repioach and dissolution hangeth over him ” 

II 1 258 

“ How near the tidings of our comfort is ” 

II 1 272 

“ Twenty shadows^ which shows like gnef itself ” 

n u 15 

Also “ oath and duty bids ” 

n 11 112 

“ Conscience and kmdred bids ” 

n u 115 

** Hills and ways draws ” 

II m 4 

“ Is Bushy, Green, and Wiltshire dead ’ ” 

in 11 141 

“ There lies two kinsmen ” 

ni m 169 

“ Sorrow and gnef Tmhes ” 

m. m 184 

Plural verb iiith bingidar nominalive 


“ What store of partmg tears were shed ” 

I IV 5 

Verbs of motion omitted 


“Will I hence ” 

I m 73 

“ I towards the north ” 

V 1 76 

“ I will with the king ” 

V 11 84 

Also I u 56 , II 1 296 , in ii 217 , v i 37 , v m 

16, etc , etc 

isfay=ca7i 


“ For I may ne\ er lift 


An angry arm agamst His minister ” 

I 11 40 

“ I may not shew it ” 

V n 70 

“ He IS as like thee as a man may be ” 

V n 108 

Shall for wid and should for would 


“ To be a make-peace shall become my age ” 

I i 160 

“ And all too soon, I fear, the kmg shall rue ” 

1 ui 205 

“ By this the weary lords 


Shall make their way seem short ” 

n m. 17 

“ How his son’s son should destroy his sons ” 

n L 105 

“ If thou wovldst, 


^hnuldst thou find one hemous article ” 

IV L 232. 
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Formation of partmjples 

Owing to the tendency to diop the inflection en, Elizabethan 
authors frequently used the curtailed forms of the past participle, 
which are common in Eaily English, when, however, the foim 
thus curtailed was m danger of being confused with the infinitive 
as in * taken,’ they used the past tense for the past participle 


{a) Curtailed past participle 

“ What I have spole, or thou canst worse divine ” i i 77 
** TFni m remembrance more than things long past ” n i 14 
** Hath broke his staff ” n n 59 

** My lord, I hsA forgot to tell your lordship ” n u 93 

“ No, my good lord he hath forsook the court ii ui 25 
“ Had you first died, and he been thus trod down ” ii lu 126 
“ That when the searchmg eye of heaven is hid ” iii ii 37. 
** For you have but mistook me all this while ” m u 174 

** Your children yet unborn and unhegot ” ni m 88 


Also shoo\ IV 1 163 , holp, v v 62 , bestride v v 79 , eaZ, 
V V 85 

(6) “ a ” before prese-nt participle 

“Thou, now a-dymg, say’st thou flatterest me ” ii i 90 
Future for subjunctive 

“ Will ye permit that I shaU stand condemn’d ” u ui 119 
Infimtive used as noun 

“ Except hke curs to tear us all to pieces ” ii v 139 

Abbott says that to tear is a noun governed by except 
In/mtive used indefinitdy 

“ I was too strict to maJce mme own away ” i m 244* 

To maJce^m makmg 

“But I shall gneve you to report the rest ” 

To report:=hy reporting 

“ I do beseech your grace 
To have some conference with your grace alone ” 

To jkcve~about having 
Stdjtmciwe used optatively 

“ Ecid out, my horse, and I will first be there ” n i 300 
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On^of 

“ By thinking the frostj Caucasus ’ i in 295 
Origin 

As, though 071 thinking on no thought I think ’ n u 31 
“ On what condition stands it ’ ” ii in 107 

B^=to come near tOy aitain 

“ How cam’st thou hy these ill tidings ’ ” m iv 80 

By ~ as a consequence 

“ Fear’d hy their breed and famous hy their birth ” ii i 52 
For^sasfoTy as regards 

** But/o? our trusty brother m law and the abbott ” 

V lu 137 

In = 471 the case of Abbott remarks w e sa> “ m my own person ” 
or “ by inquiry,” not 

“ Which in mysdfl boldly wiU defend ” i i 145 

So “ But I bethink me what a wearj way 

In Ross and Willoughby will be found ” 

I e ** m the case of Ross,” equi\ alent to “ by Ro&s ” 

Of ^ as regards, about 

“Enquire o/ him ” in u 186 

To = for 

“ I have a kmg heie to my flatterer ” iv i 308 

Upon = in consequence of 

“ Thy son is banished upon good advice ” i m 233 

With on 

“ I live with bread bke you ” mu 175 

Wtth=at 

“ My mward soul 

With nothing trembles , at some thing it gneves, 

More than vjith partmg from the lord the kmg ” ii u 12 3. 
WUhaly the emphatic form of ‘ with,* is used for with after the 
object at the end of a sentence In the foUowmg example it 
means besides 

‘ Adding rv i 18 

Without ^^o'^tJLsfide 

“ What seal is that that hangs without thy bosom ” v i 66 
Preposition omitted after verbs of motion (a common idiom) 

“ Since presently your souls must part your bodies ” m i 3 
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Preposition omitted before the thing heand after verbs of hearing 
“ He that no more must say is listened more ” n i 9 

Preposition transposed 

“The pleasure that some fathers feed upon ” n i 79 

“ It stands your grace upon to do him nght ” ii m 138 

Vin Conjunctions 

And— and that too 

“ And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 

Be judged by subject and mfenor breath. 

And he himself not present ” iv i 129 

An According to Abbott this conjunction, meaning * if,’ is 
simply a form of ‘ and,’ and the supposition being expressed by 
the subjunctive that follows * an ’ and not by ‘ an ’ itself The 
addition of * if ’ to the ‘ an ’ he attributes to the same desire for 
heaping on the meaning as gave rise to double comparatives, 
double superlatives, and double negatives 

“An %fl were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach ” v iii 113 

apparently, but not really =^08 if (The ‘if’ is really 
implied m the subjunctive as m the case of ‘ an ’) 

“ As gentle and as jocund cw (if I were gomg) to jest, 

Go I to fight ” I m 95 

As—namdy 

“ No , it IS stopped with other plotting sounds. 

As praises of his state ” ii i IS 

‘ But ’ signifying premniKm 

“ I doubt not but to nde as fast as York ” n v 2 

which means “ I have no doubt (» e fear) about bemg prevented 
from nding ” 

‘ Bo^ with the future or 8ubjuncttve=p7ovided that 
“ Poor queen ’ so that thy state may be no worse, 

I would my akiU were subject to thy curse ” m iv 102 

Sio 08 — so that 

“ fib as thou hvest m peace, die free from strife ” v v 67 
Where=wherea8, 

“ Where fearing dying pays death servile breath ” ni u 186 
For beoarase, a tautologous combination 
“ And for because the world is populous ” 



IX Figures of Speech 

I Figures op Resemblakob 

1 ^imiU f Latin, siiiuhsy like) is a companson between two 
things, and expresses m direct language a similaiit> of i elation 
between them The words commonly used to introduce this 
hgure are as and hhp 

** Like a false tiaitor and in3unous \illain ’ i i 91 

“Like a traitor coward 

Sluic’d out his innocent soul I i 103 

“ Strong as a tow er m hope I cry amen ’ i m 102 

2 Metaphor (Gk rrteta, change , pherezii, to carrj ) is a figure 
of substitution, and not of mere companson, as is the simile ; one 
thing 13 put for, or said to be, another It is a simile with the 
words as and liLe omitted 

“ The caier pillars of the Commonwealth, 

Which I have sword to weed and cut away ” ii m 166 
This ague Jit oiieax IS o^erUoicn^^ in ii 190 

The above are examples of mixed metaphor, since w e do not 
weed caterpillars nor do fits blow over 
“ The searching eye oj heaien (the sun) ” m u 37 

“ To whose Jlmt bobom my condemned lord ’ v i 3 

3 Fer^omficaiton (Latin, penona^s mask, a person) is a figure 
m which lifeless thmgs are spoken of as persons 

“ Obedience bids I shouM not bid again ” i i 163 

“ Teaching stern TWMrcie? how to butcher thee ” I ii 32 
“Let Heaien revenge ” i u 40 

“ Truth hath a quiet breast ” i m 96 

The followmg list of personified inanimate objects and abstract 
ideas are amongst the many mstanccs of this figure of speech 
occurring m Rickard II 

Festime% i ii 15 , i u 21 , naturcy n i 43 , uar, u 
1 44 , timey n i 195 , necei>8ity, v i 21 

4 Apostrophe (Gk apo, aside , strepho, I turn) is a figure m 
which a person or thmg is addressed The speaker arrests the 
normal progress of the recital, and ‘ turns aside ’ to call, more or 
less passionately, upon some person or thine connected directly 
or mdirecj^ with the things or events referred to in the mam 
speech Wnen an inanimate object is so apostrophized, personi 
fication as well as apostrophe is made use of 

“ And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ” i ui 25 

“ SweUest thou, prowd Aeari’” ra lu 140 

“ Mount, mount my sold ’ ” v v 111 

V V 90l 
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6 Allegory =su8tai7ied Tnetaphor 
“ So IS it m the music of men’s lives 
And here have I the damtmess of ear 
To check time broke m a disorder’d stnng , 

But for^the concord of my state and time 
Had non an ear to hear my true time broke 
I wasted time, and now doth time waste me , 

For now hath time made me his numbeimg clock , 

My thoughts are mmutes , and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch. 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 

Is pointmg still, m cleansmg them from tears 
Now sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous gioans, which strike upon my heart. 

Which IS the bell so sighs and tears and groans 
Show mmutes, times, and hours but my time 
Runs posting on m Bolingbroke’s pioud ]oy, 

While I stand foolmg here, his Jack o’ the clock 

V V 44-60 

6 Euphemism (Gk ett, well , ph&m, I speak) is a figure by 
which an offensive idea is softened down and stated m an m 
offensive or, belike, laudatory form 

0, good ’ convey ’ conveyers are you all ” rv i 317 

This 18 an iromcal euphemism for thieves 
“ Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap. 

Add an unmortal title to your crown ” v i 68 

A euphemism for “ until you die ” 

7 Hyperbole (Gk hyper, beyond , bcdlo, I throw) is a fiigure of 
exaggeration, thmgs bemg represented as greater than they are 
Hence hyperbole is only another name for exaggerated statement 
This figure is well exemplified m the wooing and cursing scenes 
In the former it is the flattering and the latter the discreditmg 
exaggeration that is employed 

“ Ere my tongue 

Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong, 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shaU tear 

The slavish motive of recanting fear ” i i 190 3 

Withm my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 

Doubly portcuUis’d with my teeth and ups ” 

1 m 166 7 

And m the sentence my own life destroy’d ” i m 242 
II Fioubks of Contrast 

8 AfOtihms (Gk <*»«», against , Mhemt, I place) is a figure in 





The accuser and the accused freely speak ” i i 17 

** Since the more fair the crystal m the sky, 

The wjhei seem the clouds that in it fl> ” I i 42 3 

“ Upon his had life to make all this good ” i i 99 

“ Thmgs sweet to taste pio\e to digestion sour ” i m 236 
“ Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ” 

II 1 34 

my large lAngdom, for shuttle graie ’ m lu 153 

9 Epigra/n,=B. pomted and pithy sa) mg 

“ Numbering sands and drmkmg oceans dry ” n u 146 
“ I 'w asted time, and now doth time waste me ” v v 49 
“ Pride must ha\ e a fall ” V v 88 

m Figukes op Assocjiatioit 

10 Metemmy (Gk meta, change , ojioma, a name) is a figure 
which substitutes the name of one thmg for the name of another 
with which it IS connected 

“ Farewell my blood ” i ui 57. 

* Blood ’=Bolmgbroke, who is a blood relation of the king 
“ Such is the 6 j eath of kings ” I ui 215 

It IS not the breath but the power of the king expressed in w ords 
that IS meant 

“ Truth hath a quiet breast (= heart) ” I lu 96 

11 HypaZlage (Gk hypo, under , allage, change) is a figure m 
which an attribute is transferred from its proper subject to 
others that are closely connected with them 

“ Now by my sceptre" s awe ” i i 118 

‘ Awe " does not belong to the sceptre, but to the kmg who wields 
it 

“ To take advantage of the cd)8ent time ” ii m 79 

It IS not tune but the king who is absent 

“ He IS m the mighty hold of Bolmgbroke ” m iv 83 

It IS Bolmgbroke who is mighty, and not the hold 
X Alliteration 

Alliteration is the frequent recurrence of the same sound 
consequent upon the recurrence of the same letter, generally 
mitial, as m the well known “ Apt oUiteration^s artful aid ” 
This elementary device for ticklmg the ear was prior to rhyme, 
with which it agrees in so far as it consists m sameness of sound, 
the difference bemg that m rhyme the sameness is uot that 
merely of single letters but of syllables, nor does it occur at the 
bemnnmgs, but at the ends of lines Shakespeare’s alliterations 
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are alliterative It may be desirable to remmd the student 
that m the hands of a master, such as Shakespeare, Chancer, 
or Tennyson, alhteration is capable of producing a pleasing, 


and even a beautiful effect 

“ Appellant to this prmcely presence ” i i 34 

‘‘ The Imdred of the ling ” i i 70 

‘‘ My lo\ ing ?ord, I take my Zeave of you ” i m 63 

“ Firtue and -yalour ” i m 98 


So “sly slow hours,” i iii 150, “sullen sorrow,” i m 227, 
“happy havens,” I lu 276, “ripest fruit first falls,” n i 153, 
“ thy last long leave,” \ i 35, etc , etc 

XI Examples of paraphrasing 

“ All places that the eye of heaven visits 

The man that mocks at it and sets it light ” 

I 111 275 293 

A safe retreat and even a happy refuge will be found by the 
philosophic soul where’er the genial beams of the sun gladden 
the earth, wherefore I counsel thee to regaid forceful compulsion 
as in itself a good Imagine that thou thyself dost turn thy 
hack on the King, and not that he doth bid thee go, smce sorrow 
suffered impatiently doth thereby sting the more Say that at 
my behest thou goest forth in search of glory and renown, and 
nurture not the thought that thou hast been outlawed by the 

Persuade thyself that of thme own free will thou seekest 
in a heathen clime exemption from a pestilential plague raging 
at home Picture to thyself that what thy soul desires most lies 
whither thou goest and not m the place whence thou art newly 
come In the grass beneath thy exiled feet see the rush-strewn 
floor of the presence chamber, and regard thy onward passage as 
but the stately measnre of the dance, the sweet flowers being to 
thy eyes the fair ladies of the court, since heart eating gnef 
hites less the more thou laugh’st its power to sco^n ” 

“ Think I am dead and that e\en here thou takest 

For the deposing of a rightful king ” v i ^8 50 

“ Esteem me dead and let this partmg be as from a breath 
bereft corpse And when in evenmg gloom of wmtry days 
the pitying farm-folk seated round the blazmg logs bend their 
ears to list to mournful tales of days long gone, then tell to them 
the puteons tale of Richard’s hapless fate and they shall seek 
their couches with tear dimmed eyes nay, e’en the hfeless 
brands upon the hearth wiQ melt with fire quenching tears, and 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 

1397 1398 

a Recnminatory quariel between the newly created dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk The quairel referred by the 
Permanent Committee to sefctlemenfc by smgie combat at 
Coventry The combat forbidden by the King , Hereford 
banished for ten years, Norfolk for life 

1399 

h Death of John of Gaunt, seizure of his estates by the Kmg 
with the sanction of the Permanent Committee De- 
parture of the Kmg for Ireland to avenge the defeat and 
death of Edmund Earl of March, and return of Hereford 
from France, owing to the influence of Archbishop 
Arundel, for the recovery of his estates 

c Landmg of Heieford (Henry of Lancaster) at Ravenspur, 
July 4 , Henry jomed by Earls of Northumberland (Percy) 
and Westmoreland (Neville) and Edmund Duke of York, 
the regent, at Berkeley Castle March upon Cheshire 
Dispersal of the King’s forces commanded by the Earl of 
Salisbury (John de Montacute) Capture of Bristol by 
Henry July 29 

d Landing of the King at Milford Haven, July 26, to find him 
self deserted Submission of the King to Henry at Fhnt 
The King brought to London Sept 2 

c Parliament summoned by the King to meet upon Sept 30 
Resignation of the crown (Sept 29) presented to Parlu 
ment on its meeting The resignation accepted, and 
articles of accusation presented against Richard complam 
mg of 

i His unjust conduct to Henry of Lancaster, Archbishop 
Arandd, and the Duke of Gloucester 

n. His breaches of the Constitution, tampermg with the 
judges (1387), and appeal to the Pope (1398) 

ixL His illegal taxation, especially the extortion of money 
feom seventeen counties for pardons (1399), non-payment 
of loans, and alienation of crown lands 

IV. His claim to the absolute n^t of legislation 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


Edward m 
» 


1 

Edward, 
the Black 
Pnnce, 
d 1376 


Bichiurd II 
deposed 
1399 


Lionel, Blanche, = John = Kathanne Edmund, 

Biike of daughter 1 d 1 Swinford Duke of 

Clarence, of Her^y, ' 1399 York 

d 1368 Dukeot ' d 1402 

Liancaster The Beauforts 


Philippa “ Edmund Henry TV 
Mortimer, 

, £aii of MEirch 

Roger, Earl of March (declared heir to the 
d 1398 throne 1386) 


Edmund, Earl of Anne ^ Richard of Cambridge 
March, a 1434. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON PERSONS MENTTONEB IN 

RICHARD n 

Abbot of W‘e8tmliister=Wiliiam of Colchester (1386 1420) 
Holmahed, followed by Shakespeare, gives 1399 instead of 
1420 as the year of his death 

Aumezle, Duke of = Earl of Rutland, son of Duke of York, 
whom he succeeded Killed at Agincourt, 1415 

Berkeley, Earl = Thomas, 5th Baron of Berkeley m Gloucester 

Bagot^Sir William Bagot, who was Sheriff of the County of 
Leicester in 1378 and 1380 

Bolingbroke=: Henry, Duke of Hereford (1366-1413), eldest son of 
John of Gaunt Bom at Bohngbroke in I^cestersbire. 
Reigned as Henry IV (1399 1413) 

Busbys Sir John Bushy, who, in 1399, was Speaker of the House 
of Commons 

CSazlieie:=: Thomas Meeks, Bishop of Carlisle (1397) Imprisoned 
m Tower for high treason (1400) for short tune Was 
formerly a Westminster monk 
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John o*=4th son of Edward III Bom at Ghent, hence 
name (1340 1399) 

areeE=Sir Henry Green, son of Justice of King’s Bench to 
Edward III , of same name 

Langley, Edmund of, Duke of York, 5th son of Edward ITT 
(1341-1402) 

Lord = Thomas Holland, deputy to Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk 

Mowbray, Thomas = Duke of Norfolk, who was made Earl 
Marshal (1386), Governor of Calais (1397), when Duke of 
Gloucester, his prisoner, died or was murdered Made 
Duke of Norfolk same year Died in 1400 at Venice 

Horthumberland, Earl of = Henry Percy Sided with Boling 
broke at first, but afterwards rebelled against him Killed 
at battle of Bramham Moor (Yorkshire), 1408 

Percy, Henry=son of above (1366 1403) Sided at first with 
^hngbroke, but afterwards rebelled Killed at battle of 
Shrewsbury, 1403 

Bachard II (Bordeaux) Bom at Bordeaux 1366 King 1366- 

1399 Son of Black Prince, and grandson of Edward in 

Bose, Lord = William de Eos of Hamlake, Treasurer to Henry 
IV Died 1414 

Balislmiy, Earl of = John Montacnte, 3rd Eail Salisbury Be- 
headed 1400 

Snxrey, Duke of = Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, who m 1399 
was made Duke of Surrey Beheaded with Salisbury m 

1400 

TOloiigiiby==William, 5th Loid d’Eresby Mamed Duchess of 
York. Died 1409 


HISTOBICAL ANA(3HRONISMS AND INACCUEACIES 

“And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forg^, with my rapier’s pomt ” 

IV 1 39 

The rapier, a long pomted sword, was not known in England 
imtii long after the reign of Eichai^ II In Balleines’ Dialogue 
betwem^vonene and Chiruagi (1579), the “long foining rapier” 
Sb spoken of as “a new kynd of instrument ” Siakespeare was 
always to ana<^onisms of this kind For example, in 



Tt 18 also objected that Shakespeare speaks of Gaunt, who was 
but 58, as “ Gaunt in being ohi,” of the Queen, who was a child 
of ten, as though she were a woman, and of Autnerle as though 
he were the son of the then Duchess of York, whereas he was 
the son of a former marriage CJonceming the age of Norfolk, 
who could not have been 40 at the time of his banishment, when he 
spoke of “ the language I have learned these 40 years,” and also 
as to the date of the death of the Duchess of Gloucester, which 
took place m 1-199, and not immediately after the return of 
Bolingbroke from banishment, there is also some inaccuracy, 
whether accidental or mtentional cannot now be ascertamed, 
hut it is possible (1) that Gaunt was really decrepit, as life was 
much shorter m Shakespeare’s time than now , (2) that Norfolk, 
aged a little more tnau 30, spoke appioximatelj , and (3) that 
Shakespeare puiposely regarded Queen Isabel as a woman for 
the purpose of dramatic eflect, since the sayings and domgs of a 
child wife could not be of any mtere«t, whereas the queen of the 
play IS a feelmg, sensible, and brave woman 
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abet (n lu 146), encourage , 0 F aheter, incite 
atnuLdant (v in 66), overflow , L abundare 
acMeve (n i 254), accomplish , 0 F achever from venir a chej^ 
to come to one’s object 

alone; (i m 199), long way > 0 E aTui, agamst , lang, long 

aTnazing (i m 81), bewildering , a, intensive , mou&e, labyrmtbu 

antic (in u 162), numic , L omiiquusy old 

appeach (v u 79), impeach , L L impedicare, to fetter 

apncodcs (ni iv 29) F abneot , Port aXhncoque 

atone (i i 202), brmg to unity, , A S aet, at , an, one 

attainder (iv i 24), accurate , 0 F ateindre, to condemn 

attorney (n m 134), representative , 0 F atomer, to arrange 

aught (n ui 73), anything , A S dn, one , vnlit, thing 

barbed (in m 117), accoutred , F hwrde, horse armour 

bedrench (m m 46), soak , A S 5e and drencan, to drench 

bereft (n i 237), deprived , A S hireafian 

beshrew (m u 204), curse (mild) , Ety doubtful 

betid (y 1 . 42), 0 E heorht and ttden 

bias (in iv 5], mclmation , F htau, inclme 

boon (IV. 1 302), favour ; F bon, good 

boot (i L 164], advantage , A.S 

brook (nt 51 2), endure , A.S hrucan, use, enjoy 

caitiff (i. u. 53b captive and so miserable , L captm 





cat^illar M E catyrpil, from 0 F chattepdeuse 
dioler (I 1 153), wrath , Gr cMe, bile 
chopping (y m 13i), changing , M E choppen^ cut 
cloister (Y 1 23) OF do^^tre , L clmistrum 
cloy (i m 296), glut , 0 F doyer^ to shut up 
control 111 90j, centre 7oU, and from 0 F ennhe rolle^ a dup 
licate register to control original 
counterfeit (I iv 14), pretend , F couttefaue 
cozen (ii 11 69), cheat , F rouamer, to claim relationship for bad 
end 

craft (i i\ 13), skiU , A S crapjt, pow er 
cunning (i m 163), skilful, A S cunnan^ to know 
curb (i i 54), to restrain , F conther, bend 
de<ac (i IV 62), co\er, G decken, to cover 
distaff (m u 118), spinning staff*, L G diem, flax, A S staef, 
staff. 

eager (i i 48), sharp , F aigre , L arer, sharp 
ear (ni u 112), plough , A. S et taw, to plough 
exchequer (ii m 65), treasury , 0 F escheguier, chess board so 
called from chequered table cloth used in Court of Exchequer 
fare {ii i 71), to go , AS farm, to go 
fealty (v ii 46), loyalty , 0 F feaulU 
fell (i u 46), cruel , A S fd, fierce, to be distinguished from 
fell (ill 1 23), to cut down , A S fellan, to cause to fall 
fellow (in 11 99), equal , Icel f&agi, partner 
fiend IV 1 270), demon, enemy , A S /eoTwf , cf G feind, enemy 
foil (i in 265), gold or silver leaf at back of gem to throw it 
up , L fohum, leaf 

fond (V 1 101), foolish , M B fonnen, to act foolishly 
forfend (rv i 129), avert , hybrid E for , L dejendere, defend 
forgo (i m 361), for thoroughly and go 

foster (I 111 126), to nourish , A S foster, nourishment, from 
fdda, food 

foul (i 1 44), unclean , A S fM 





gait (in II 16), mode of walking , Ic goitcu, path 
gaoler (i iii 169), prison keeper , 0 F gmole, from L L gabida^ 
a cage 

glose (n 1 10), flatter , Gr gloasa^ the tongue 
gnarling (i ui 292), snarling (onomatopoetic word) 
gore (l m 60), pierce , M E grare, gor^ gar, spear 
hallowmas (v i 80), All Samts’ Bay , A S halig , L L missa, 
mass 

headlong (v i 65) 0 E heedltnge 

heinous (iv i 131), wicked , F hatne^ hatred 
homage (n i 204), fealty , L L homaticum 
impeach (i i 170), accuse , 0 F empesrher, hinder 
imp out (n 1 292), graft , A S impan 
Impress (in i 25), device , L tmpnmere^ to impress 
mcontment (v vi 48), fickle , L %n, not, and contineo, restrain 
jade (lu m 179), hag , Ic jcdda^ mare 
jauncing (v v 94), overworking horse , 0 F jaricer 
jonmeymajL (i m 274), day worker , P jow nie, an entire day 
Just (v u 52), joust or tournament , 0 F 
hem (n i 156), light armed Irish soldier , Ir cearw, a man 
knave (ii u. 96), boy or servant , O S cnapsy boy , G Kiiahe^ 
boy 

largess (i iv 44), bounty , F largess, from L largit%o, bestowal 
lief (V n. 49), soon , A S Uof, dear 

liege (i 1 7), sovereign, but should = faithful, 0 F hge, loyai 
livery (n i 204), bestowal of fief upon heir , F hvr4e 
louxg (i m 187), gloomy , M E loeren, to frowm 
manor (rv i. 212), estate , 0 F manoir 

xniscxeaiit (i. i 39), vile wretch, literally an unbeliever , 0 F 
mescreamJb, unbelieving 

moe (l L 239), more m number , A.S mo, more , more = greater 
ls&omA.8 mom, greater 
needs fn iiL 153) of necessity A B need 



noblesse (tv i 119), nobleness , F Tiohlesae (ef noblesse obbge) 
noisome (in iv 38), noxions , M E rwy, hurt, as m annoy and 
B suffix^ some 

odds (i 1 62), excess or difference (see note) 
pagan (rv n 96), heathen , L paganus 
pageant (rv i 321), show , L L pagtna, platform, 
pale (III IV 40), staked enclosure , L pakis, stake 
palmer (iii ui 151), pilgrim; L pahm, palm tree, such as 
pilgnms brought from the Holy Land 

parasite (n ii 70), hanger on , F from L pamsUm, 

eater at table of another 

peer (i m 93), equal , L joar, equal 
pelting (II 1 60), mean , cf paltry 
pilled (II 1 246), pillaged , F piller 

portcullis (I m 167), gratmg-gate to fortress , 0 F p&rU covkice; 
postern (v v 17), literally hack gate , L post, after 

purchase (i m 282), acquire , 0 F purchacer, to pursue e^erly 
and so obtam 

recreant (I i 144), cowardly, renegade, L re, agam, credo, I 
heheve 

rheum (i IV 8), tears , Gr rheo, I flow 
ruth (in XV 106), pity , M E reuthe 
sheer (v lu. 61), literally clear, pure , Ic shaerr, bright 
shrewd (in ii. 69), spiteful, like a shrew , A S screawa 
Bignones (in i 22), lands belonging to signor ; It stgTior, lord 
sterling (rv i 264), a full value , A S and ?tn^=Haiisea1a,c 
Germans, the fiirst money-changers m England, 
sullens (n i 139), fits of temper , 0 F eo^otn, alone 
supplant (n i 156), place underfoot , L sub, under , pianta, sole, 
tender (i l 32), holding dear , F teiadre, tender 
tidings (ii I 272), news , Ic intJandif news 

trade (in lu 156), resort , A S treden^ to tread, which accords 
with the original meanmg of the word. 

trespass (i i 138), wrong doing , 0 F trespcutm, to pass aomss^ 

* A the boundary between right and wrong. 



trow {II 1 218), think , A S treowian, trust 
twain (i 1 50), two , A S tuegan 

utterance (n m 12o), act of speaking , A vtian, to send out 
vial (I u 12), phial , L phiala 

viol (t* 111 162), musical instrument, violm , L \ lolin 

wallow (i 111 298), roll (m mud) , A S wtaXwmi 
wanton (i m 214), playful, vicious , A S itan, lacking, and 
togt% drawn or educated 

warder (i ui 118), staff of office held by the kmg as chief of 
the tournament , A S tccard, guard 
wayward (n i 142), capricious, AS onweg, away, and the 
suffix ward 

whit (ii 1 103), think , A S wiht 
wifltly (v iv 7), wistfully , M E surely 
wont (V V 99), habitual , A S wunian, to dwell 
yearn (v v 76), to become uneasy through desire , A S geoman, 
desire 
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